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3u  gatirefe  to  tfre  puSit't. 

THE  favorable  reception  this  work  has  met  with, 
claims  the  Author's  mod  grateful  acknowledg- 
ments. A  large  edition  having,  run  off  in  a  fevv 
months,  and  the  fale  appearing  to  be  flill  unabated, 
a  new  imprefhon  is  become  necerTary.  On  this  oc- 
casion was  he  to  conceal  his  feelings  and  pafs  over  in 
filence,  a  diflinclion  fo  beneficial  and  flattering,  he 
would  juftly  incur  the  imputation  of  ingratitude. 
That  he  might  not  do  this,  he  takes  the  opportunity, 
which  now  prefents  itfelf,  of  conveying  to  the  Pub- 
lic (though  in  terms  inadequate  to  the  warm  emotions 
of  his  heart)  the  fenfe  he  entertains  of  their  favor  5 
and  thus  tranfmits  to  them  his  thanks. 

In  this  new  edition,  care  has  been  taken  to  refti- 
fy  thofe  errors  which  have  unavoidably  proceeded 
from  the  hurry  of  the  prefs,  and  likewiie  any  ineor- 
Te.&nefs  in  the  language  that  has  found  its  way  into  it> 
The  credibility  of  fome  of  the  incidents  related  m 
the  following  pages,  and  fome  of  the  {lories  introduc- 
ed therein,  having  been  queflioned,  particularly  the 
"prognostication  of  the  Indian  priefb  on  the  banks  or 
Lake  Superior,  and  the  (lory  of  tlie  Indian  and  his 
rattle  fnake,  the  author  thinks  it  necerlary  to  avail  him- 
felf  of  the  fame  opportunity*  to  endeavour  to  eradi- 
cate any  impreffions  that  might  have  been  made  en 
the  minds  of  his  readers,  by  the  apparent  improbabi- 
lity of  thefe  relations. 

As  to  the  former,  he  has  related  it  iuft  as  it  hap- 
pened. Being  an  eye-witnefs  to  the  whole  tranfae  - 
tion  (and,  he  flatters  himfelf,  at  the  time,  free  from 
every  trace  of  fceptkal  ohilinacy  or  en-hulkliic  err . 
dulity)  he  was  confequently  able  to  defenbe  every 
circumftance  minutely  and  impartially.  This  lie  has 
done;  but  without  endeavouring  to  account  lor  the 
mean 3  by  which  it  was  accompli ihed.  Whether  the 
prediction  was  the -refill t  of  prior  obfervation;.  from 
which  certain  confcquencea  were  expec 
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by  the  fagacious  prieft,  and  the  completion  of  it  mere-  ~ 
ly  accidental  ;  or  whether  he  was  really  endowed  with 
fupernatural  powers,  the  narrator  left  to  the  judg- 
ment of  his  readers  \  whofe  conclusions,  he  fuppofes, 
varied  according  as  the  mental  faculties  of  each  were 
di'fpofed  to  admit  or  reject  facts  that  cannot  be  ac- 
counted for  by  natural  caufes. 

The  (lory  of  the  rattle  make  was  related  to  him  by 
a  French  gentleman  of  undoubted  veracity  ;  and  were 
the  readers   of  this  work  as   thoroughly  acquainted' 
with  the  fagacity,  and  inftin&ive  proceedings  of. that 
ariirnal,  as  he  is,  they  would  be  as  well  affured  of  the:- 
truth  of  it.     It  is  well  known  that  thofe  makes  which5 
have  lurvived  through  the  fummer  the  accidents  rep--  - 
tiles  are  liable  to,  periodically  retire  to  the  woods,  at 
the  approach  of  winter  ;  where  each  (as  curious  obfer- 
vers  have  remarked)  takes  porTeffion  of  the  cavity  it: 
had  occupied  the  preceeding  year.      As  Toon  as  the 
feafon   is  propitious,   enlivened  by  the    invigorating; 
xays  of  the  fun,  they  leave  thcfe  retreats,  and  make  - 
their  way  to  the  fame  fpot,   though  ever To.diftaniy 
on  which  they  before  had  found  fubilftence,  and  ihwc 
means  of  propagating  their  fpecies.     Does  it  then  re- * 
quire  any  extraordinary  exertions  of  the  mind  to  be- 
lieve, that  one  of  thefe  regular  creatures,  after  having 
been  kindly  treated  by  its  matter,  mould  return   to 
the  boxi  in  which  it  had  ufually  been  Tupplied  witir 
*  food,  and  had  met  with  a"  comfortable  abode,  and  that 
nearlv  about  the  time  the  Indian,  from  former  expe- 
riments, was  able  to  guefs  at  ?  It  certainlydoes  not  ; 
nor  will  the  liberal  and  ingenuous  doubt  the  truth  ok 
a  ftory  fo  well  authenticated,  becaufe   the  circum- 
ilances  appear  extraordinary  in  a  country  where  the 
fubje&of-it  is  fcarcely  known.  ~ 

T  hefc  explanations  the  author  hopes  will  iuthce  to 
convince  his  readers,  that  he  has  not,  as  travellers 
are  fometime*  fuppofed  to  do,  amufed  them  with  im- 
probable tales,  orwiflied  to  acquire  importance  by 
making  his  adventures  favor  of  the  marvellous. 
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O  fooner  was  the  late  war  with  France 
concluded,  and  peace  eftabiiHied  by  the  treaty  of 
Verfailles  in  the  year  1763,  than  I  began  to  cenfi- 
der  (having  rendered  my  country  fome  fervices  dur- 
ing the  war)  how  I  might  continue  ilill  ferviceable, 
and  contribute,  as  much  as  lay  in  my  power,  to  make 
that  vaft  acquifition  of  territory,  gained  by  Great- 
Britain  in  North-America,  advantageous  to  it.  It 
appeared  to  me  indifpenfably  needful,  that  govern- 
ment fhould  be  acquainted,  in  the  firft  place,  with 
the  true  ftate  of  the  dominions  rhey  were  now  be- 
come poiTeiTed  of.  To  this  purpofe,  I  determined, 
as  the  next  proof  of  my  zeal,  to  explore  the  mod  un- 
known parts  of  them-  and  to  fpare  no  trouble  or  ex- 
ponce  in  acquiring  a  knowledge  that  promifed  to  be 
fo  ufeful  to  my  countrymen.  I  knew  that  many  cb- 
ftructions  would  arife  to  my  fcheme  from  the  want 
of  ggod  Maps  and  Charts  5  for  the  Freueh,  w hilft 
they  retained'  their  power  in  North-America,  had 
'  taken  every  artful  method  to  keep  all  other  nations, 
particularly  the  Englifh,  in  ignorance  of  the  concerns 
of  the  interior  parts  of  it  :  and  to  accomplifh  this 
defign  with  the  greater  certainty,  they  had  pnbliihed 
inaccurate  Maps  and  falfe  accounts  -,  calling  the  dif- 
ferent nations  of  the  Indians  by  nicknames  they  had 
given  them,  and  not  by  thofe  really  appertaining  to 
them.  Whether  the  intention  of  the  French,  in  do- 
ing this,  was  to  prevenfthefe  nations  from  being  dis- 
covered and  traded  with,  or  to  conceal  their  difcourfe, 
when  they  talked  to  each  other  of  the  Indian  con- 
cerns, in their  prefence,  I  will  not  determine;  but 
whatsoever  was  the  caufe  from  which  it  afroe,  it 
tended  to  mifiead,  Aa  As 
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As  a  proof  that  the  Englifh  had  been  greatly  de- 
ceived by  thefe  accounts,  and  that  their  knowledge 
relative  to  Canada  had  ufually  been  very  confined  ? 
— before  the  conqueft  of  Crown-Point  in  1759,  lt 
had  been  efleemed  an  impregnable  fortrefs  ;  but  no 
fooner  was  it  taken,  than  we  were  convinced  that  it 
had  acquired  its  greatefl  fecurity  from  falfe  reports* 
given  out  by  its  poffeffors,  and  might  have  been  bat- 
tered down  with  a  few  four  pounders.  Even  its  fitu~ 
ation,  which  was  reprefented  to  be  fo  very  advantage- 
ous, was  found  to  owe  its  advantages  to  the  fame 
fource.  It  cannot  be  denied  but  that  fome  Maps  of 
thefe  countries  have  been  publifhed  by  the  French 
with  an  appearance  of  accuracy  ;  but  thefe  are  of  fo 
fmall  a  fize  and  drawn  on  fo  minute  a  fcale,  that 
they  are  nearly  inexplicable.  The  fources  of  the 
MifTifippi,  I  can  affert  from  my  own  experience^ 
are  greatly  mifplaced  ;  for  when  I  had  explored 
them,  and  compared  their  fituation  with  the  French 
Charts,  I  found  them  very  erroneoufly  reprefented^ 
and  am  fatisfled  that  thefe  were  only  copied  from  the 
xude  fketches  of  the  Indians. 

Even  fc  lately  as  their  evacuation  of  Canadaa  theyv 
continued  their  fchemes  to  deceive  5  leaving  no  trac- 
es by  which  any  knowledge  might  accrue  to  their 
conquerors;  for  although  they  were  well  acquainted 
with  all  the  Lakes,  particularly  with  Lake  Superior* 
having  conftantly  a  vdTel  of  considerable  burden, 
thereon,  yet  their  plans  of  them  are  very  incorrect. 
Idifcovered  many  errors  in  the  descriptions  given, 
therein  of  its  iilands  and  bays,  during  a  pyogrefs  o£ 
eleven  hundred  miles  that  I  coafted  it  in  canoes. 
They  likewife,  on  giving  up  the  pofieHion  of  them,, 
took  care  to  leave  the  places  they  had  occupied,  in 
the  fame  uncultivated  (late  they  had  found  them  •>  at 
the  fame  time  deftroying  all  their  naval  force.  I  ob- 
ferved  myfelfpartof  the  hulk  of  a  very  large  veflel, 
burnt  to  the  water's  edge,. juft  at  the  opening  from  the 
Straits  of  St,  Mark  into  the  Lake, 
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Thefe  difficulties,  however  were  not  fuffieient  to 
deter  me  from  the  undertaking,  and  I  made  prepara- 
tions for  fetting  out.  What  I  chiefly  had  in  view, 
after  gaining  a  knowledge  of  the  manners,  cuftomsj, 
languages,  foil  and  natural  productions  of  the  diffe- 
rent nations  that  inhabit  the  back  of  the  Mifli  lippi,. 
was  to  ascertain  the  breadth  of  that  vaft  continent^ 
which  extends  from  the  Atlantic  to  the  Pacific  Ocean, 
in  its  broadeft  part  between  43  and  46  degrees  north- 
ern latitude.  Had  I  been  able  to  accomplifli  this,  I 
intended  to  have  propofed  to  government  to  eftablifh 
a  poft  in  fame  of-thofe  parts  about  the  Straits  of  An- 
nian>  which,  having  been  fir  ft  dif  covered  by  Sir  - 
Francis  Drake,,  of  courfe  belong  to  tjie  Engllfh. 
This  I  am  convinced  would  greatly  facilitate  the  dif= 
covery  of  a  North  weft  pafTage,  or  a  communication 
between  Hudfpn's  bay  and  the  Pacific  Ocean.  An 
event  fo  defirahle,  and  which  has  been  fo  often 
fought  for,  but.  without  fuccefs.  Befides  this  impor-  ■. 
tant  end,  a  fettlement  on  that  extremity  of  America 
would  anfwer  many  good  purpofes,  and  repay  every 
expence  the  eftablimment  of  it  might  ocqafion.  For 
it  would  not  only  difclofe  new  fo.urc.es  of  trade,  and* 
promote  many  ufeful  difcoveries,  but  would  open  a 
pafTage  for  conveying  intelligence  to  China,  and  the 
Engliih  fettlements  in  the  £  aft  Indies,  with  greater 
expedition  than  a  tedious  voyage  by  the"  Cape  of 
Good  Hope,  or  the  Straits  of  Magellan  will  allow  o£ 

How  far  the  advantages  a  riling  from  fuch  an  enters 
prize  may  extend,  can  only  be  ascertained  by  the  fa- 
vorable concurrence  of  future  events.  But  that  the 
completion  of  the  fcheme,  I  have  had  the  honor  of 
firft  planning  arid  attempting,  will  fome  time  or  other 
be  effected,  I  make  no  doubt,  From  the  unhappy 
divifions  that  at  prefent  fubfift  between  Great-Britain 
and  America,  it  will  probably  be  feme  years  before 
the  attempt  is  repeated  ;  but  whenever  it  is,  and  the 
execution  of  it  carried  on  with  propriety,   thofe  who 

are 
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are  fo  fortunate  as  to  fucceed,  will  reap,  exclufive  of 
the  national  advantages  that  rauft  enfue,  emoluments 
beyond  their  moil  fanguine  expectations.  And  whilft 
their  fpirits  are  elated  by  their  fuccefs,  perhaps  they 
may  bellow  fome  commendations  and  bleffings  on  the 
perfon  who  firft  pointed  out  to  them  the  way.  Thefe, 
though  but  a  fhaclowy  recompence  for  all  my  toil,  I 
(hall  receive  with  pleafure. 

To  what  power  or  authority  this  new  world  will 
become  dependent,  after  it  has  arifen  from  its  pre- 
fent  uncultivated  ftate,  time  alone  can  difcover.  But 
as  the  feat  of  empire  from  time  immemorial  has 
been  gradually  progreffive  towards  the  weft,  there  is 
no  doubt'but  that  at  fome  future  period,  mighty  king- 
doms'will  emerge  from  thefe  wilderneffes,  and  {late- 
ly palaces  and  folemn  temples,  with  guilded  fpires 
reaching  the  fkies,  fupplant  the  Indian  huts,  whofe 
only  decorations  are  the  barbarous  trophies  of  their 
vanquifhed  enemies. 

As  fome  of  the  preceding  paffages  have  already 
informed  the  reader  that  the  plan  I  had  laid  down 
for  penetrating  to- the  Pacific  Ocean,  proved  abor- 
tive, it  is  neceffary  to  add,  that  this  proceeded  not 
from  its  impraaicability  (for  the  further  I  went  the 
more  convinced  I  was  fchat  it  could  certainly  be  ac- 
complifhed)  but  from  unforefeen  difappomtments. 
However,  I  proceeded  fo  far,  that  I  was  able  to  make 
fuch  difcoveries  as  will  be  ufeful  in  any  future  at- 
tempt, ami  prove  a  good  foundation  for  fome  more 
fortunate  fucceffor  to  build  upon.  Thefe  I  fhali  now 
lay  before  the  public  in  the  following  pages  ;  and 
am  fatisfied  that  the  greateft  part  of  them  have  never 
beca  publiflied  by  any  perfon  that  has  hitherto  treat- 
ed of  the  interior  nations  of  the  Indians  ,  particular- 
ly the  account  I  give  of  the  Naudoweffies,  and  the 
Titration  of  the  heads  of  the  four  great  rivers  that 
take  their  rife  within  a  few  leagues  of  each  other, 
nearly  about  the  center  of  this  great  continent,  viz, 
'  ihe 
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The  river  Bourbon,  which  empties  it felf  into  Hud- 
foil's  bay ;  the  waters  of  Saint  Lawrence  j  the  Mif- 
fifippi,  and  the  river  Oregan,  or  the  river  of  the 
weft,  that  falls  into  the  Pacific  Ocean,  at  the  Straits 
of  Annian* 

The  impediments  that  occailoned  my  returning, 
before  I  had  accomplished  my  purpofes,  were  thefe, 
On  my  arrival  at  Michillimackinac,  the"  remoteft 
Engliin  poft,  in  September  1766,  I  applied  to  Mr, 
Rogers,  who  was  then  Governor  of  it,  to  furnffh  me 
with  a  proper  aiTortment  of  goods,  as  prefents  for  the 
Indians  who  inhabit  the  track  I  intended  to  purfue, 
He  did  this  only  in  part  •,  but  promifed  to  f apply  me 
with  fuchas  were  necefTary,  when  I  readied  the  Falls 
of  Saint  Anthony.  X  afterwards  learned  that  the  Go- 
vernor fulfilled  his  promife  in  ordering  the  good  to  be 
delivered  to  me  ;  but  thofe  to  whofe  care  he  intrud- 
ed them,  inftead  of  conforming  to*his  orders  difpofed 
of  them  elfewhere, 

Difappointed  in  my  expectations  from  this  quarter^ 
I  thought  it  neceflary  to  return  to  La  Prairie  Le  Chi- 
en  ;  for  it  v/ar>  impoilible  to  proceed  any  further 
without  preients  to  ehfu-re  me  a  favorable  reception. 
This  I  did  in  the  beginning  of  the  year  1767,  and 
finding  my  progrefs  to  the  weftward  thus  retarded,  I 
determined  to  direel:  my  courfe  northward.  I  took 
this  flep  with  a  view  of  finding  a  communication 
from  the  heads  of  the  Miififfippi  into  Lake  Superior^ 
in  order  to  meet,  at  the  grand  Portage  on  the  North*, 
weft  fide  of  that  lake,  the  traders  that  ufually  come, 
about  this  feafon,  from  Miehillimackinac.  Of  thefe 
I  intended  to  purchafe  goods,  and  then  to  purfue  my 
journey  from  that  quarter,  by  way  of  the  lakes  du 
Pluye,  Dubois,  and  Ounipique  to  the  heads  of  the 
river  of  the  weft,  which,  as  I  have  faid  before,  falls 
into  the  Straits  of  Anriian,  the  termination  of  my  in- 
tended progrefs, 

I  ac- 
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1  accomplifhed  the  former  part  of  my  defign,  'afid 
reached  lake  Superior  in  propertime  ;  but  unluckily 
the  traders!  met  their,  acquainted  me  that  they  had 
no  goods  to  fpare  ,  thofe  they  had  with  them  being 
barely  fufficient  to  anfwer  their  own  demands  in  thefe 
remote  parts.  Thus  disappointed  a  fecond  time,  $ 
found  myfelf  obliged  to  return  to  the  place  from 
whence  I  began  my  expedition,-  which  I  did  after 
continuing  fome  months  on  the  jfiorfh  and  eaft  bor- 
ders of  lake  Superior,  and  exploring  the  bays  and 
rivers  that  empty  themfelves  into  this  large  body  of 
water. 

As  it  may  be  expected  that  I  mould  lay  before  the 
public  the  reafons  that  thefe  difcoveries,  of  fo  much 
importance  to  every  one  who  has  any  connections 
mith  America,  have  not  been  imparted  to  them  be- 
fore, notwithstanding  they  Were  made  upwards  of 
ten  years  ago,  I  will  give  them  to  the  world  in  a  plain 
and  candid  manner,  and  without  mingling  with  them 
any  complaints  on  account  of  the  ill  treatment  I  have 
received. 

On  my  arrival  in  England,  I  pret^rited  a  petition 
to  his  majefty  in  council,  praying  for  a  reimburfe- 
rnent  of  thofe  fums  I  had  expended  in  the  fervice  of 
government.  This  was  referred  to  the  lords  com- 
miflioners  of  trade  and  plantations*  Their  lordfhips* 
from  the  tenor  of  it  thought  the  intelligence  I  could 
give,  of  fo'rmich  importance  to  the  nation,  that  they 
ordered  me  to  appear  before  the  board.  This  mefl% 
age  I  obeyed,  and  underwent  a  long  examination  ; 
much  I  believe  to  the  fatisf action  of  every  lord  pre- 
fent.  When  it  was  finifhed,  I  requefted  tp  know 
what  I  mould  do  with  my  papers  ;  without  hefita- 
tion  the  fir  ft  lord  replied,  that  I  might  publifh  them 
whenever  I  pleafed.  In  eonfcquence  of  this  permifli- 
on,  I  difpofed  of  them  to  a  bookfeller  ;  but  when 
they  were  nearly  ready  for  the  prefs,  an  order  was 
iHued-  from  the  council  board,  requiring  me  to  deliver*. 

without 
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without*  delay,  into  the  plantation  office,  all  my 
Charts  and  Journals*  with  every  paper  relative  to  the 
difcoveries  I  had  made.  In  order  to  obey  this  com- 
mand, I  was  obliged  to  re-purchafe  them  from  the 
bookfeller1  at  a  very  great  expence  and  deliver  them 
up.  This  frefh  difburfement  I  endeavored  to  get 
annexed  to  the  account  I  had  already  delivered  in  ; 
but  the  requeft  was  denied  me,  notwithstanding  I 
had  only  acted,  in  the  difpofal  of  my  papers,  con- 
formably to  the  permiffion  I  had  received  from  the 
Board  of  trade.  This  lofs,  which  amounted  to  a 
very  confiderable  (urn,  I  was  obliged  to  bear^  and  to 
reft  fatisfied  with  an  indemnification  for  my  other 
expences. 

Thus  iituated,  my  only  expectations  are  from  the 
favor  of  a  generous  public  *,  to  whom  I  £hall  now  com- 
municate my  Plans,  Journals,  and  Obfervations,  of 
which  I  luckily  kept  copies,  when  I  delivered  the 
originals  into  the  plantation  office.  And  this  1  do 
the  more  readily,  as  I  hear  they  are  miflaid  ;  and 
there  is  no  probability  of  their  ever  being  puDiifhed, 
To  thofe  who  are  interefted  in  the  concerns  of  the 
Interior  parts  of  North- America,  from  the  contiguity 
of  their  pofTeffions,  or  commercial,  engagements,  they 
will  be  extremely  uieful,  and  fully  repay  the  fum  at 
which  they  are  purchafed.  To  thofe,  who,  from  a 
laudable  curiofity,  wifh  to  be  acquainted  with  the 
manners  and  cuftoms  of  every  inhabitant  of  this 
globe,  the  accounts  here  given  of  the  various  nations 
that  inhabit  fo  vaft  a  tjjact  of  it,  a  country  hitherto  al- 
mod  unexplored,  wilFlfurriiffi  an  ample  fund  pfa- 
mufement,  and  gratify  their  mpft  curious  expecla** 
iions.  And  I  flatter  myfelf  they  will  i>e  as  favorably 
received  i?y  the  public,  as  defcriptions  of  iflands, 
which  afford  no  other  entertainment  than  what  arifes 
from  their  novelty  ;  and  difcoveries,  that  feem  to  pro- 
mifevery  few  advantages  to  this  country,  though  ao? 
quired  at  an  immenfe  expence. 

To 
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To  make  the  following  work  as  comprehenfrbte 
and  entertaining-  as  poiTible,  I  (hall  fir  ft  give  my  read- 
ers an  account  of  the  route  I  purfued  over  this  im- 
menfe  continent,  and  as  I  pais  on,  defcribe  the  num- 
/ber  of  inhabitants,  the  fituation  of  the  rivers  and  lakes, 
and  the  productions  of  the  country.  Having  done 
this,  I  mail  treaty  in  diftincl:  chapters,  of  the  manners^ 
cuftoms,  and  languages  or"  the  Indians,  and  to  com- 
plete the  whole,  add  a  vocabulary  of  the  words  raoft- 
fy  in  ufe  among  them. 

And  here  it  is  necefTary  to  befpeak  the  candor  of 
the  learned  part  of  my  readers  in  the  peruial  of  it,  as 
it  is  the  production  of  a  perfon  unufed,  from  oppo- 
site avocations,  to  literary  purfuits.  He  therefore 
begs  they  would  not  examine  it  with  too  critical  an 
eye  \  efpecially  when  he  afTures  them  that  his  atten* 
tion  has  been  more  employed  on  giving  a  juft  def- 
cription  of  a  country  that  promifes,  in  (owe  future 
period,  to  be  an  inexhauftible  fource  of  riches  to  that 
people  who  fhall  be  fo  fortunate  as  to  poflefs  it,  than 
on  the  flyle  or  compofition ;  and  more  careful  to  ren- 
der his  language  intelligible  arid  explicit,  than  foiooth 
^nd  florid, 
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being  the  uttermoft  of  our  factories  towards  the  north- 
weft,  I  confidered  it  as  the  m oft  convenient  place  from 
whence  I  could  begin  my  intended  progrefs,  and  enter 
at  once  into  the  regions  I  defigned  to  explore. 

Referring  my  readers  to  the  publications  already  ex- 
tant for  an  account  of  thofe  parts  of  North-America, 
that  from  lying  adjacent  to  the  back  fettlements,  have 
been  frequently  defcribed,r fhal!  confine  myfelftoa  de- 
fcription  of  the  more  interior  parts  of  it^  which,  having 
been  but  feldom  vifited,  are  confequently  but  little 
known.  In  doing  this,  I  mall  inno  inftance  exceed  the 
bounds  of  truth,  or  have  recourie  to  thofe  ufelefs  and 
extravagant  exaggerations  too  often  made  ufeof  by  tra- 
vellers, to  excite  the  curioizty  of  the  public,  or  to  in-  . 
creafe  their  own  importance.  Nor  ihali  I  infert  any 
©bfervations,  but  fuch  as  I  have  made  myfelf,  or  front 
B  the 
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the  credibility  of  thofe  by  whom  they  were  related, 
am  enabled  to  vouch  for  their  authenticity. 

Michillimaekinac,  from  whence  I  began  my  travels, 
is  a  fort  cempofed  of  a  ftrong  ftockade,  and  isufually 
defended  by  a  garrifon  of  one  hundred  men.     It  con- 
tains about  thirty  houfes,  one  of  which  belongs  to  the 
Governor,  and  another  to  the  Com  miliary.     Several 
traders  alfo  dwell  within  its.  fortifications,  who  find  it  a 
convenient  fituatFon  to  traffic  with  th@  neighbouring 
nations.     MicHllirnackinaCj    in  the  language   of  the 
Chipeway  Indians,  fignines  a  Tortoife  ;  and  the  place 
13  fuppoied  to  recieve  its  name  from  ah  iffand,  lying 
i  houtfixor, feven  miles  to  the  north-eaft,  within  ftght 
of  the  fort,  which  has  the  appearance  of  that  animal. 
During  the  Indian  war  that  followed  foon  after  the 
conqueft°of  Canada  in  the  year  1763,  and  which  was 
earned  on  by  an  army  of  confederate  nations,  com- 
pofed  of  the  Hurons,  Miamies,  Chipeways,  Gttowaws, 
pontowattimies,   Miffi3auges,  and  fome  other  tribes, 
under  the  dire&ion  of  Fontiac,  a   celebrated  Indian 
warrior,  who  had  always  been  in  the  French  intereft, 
it  was  taken  by  furprizeinthe  following  manner  t^the 
Indians  having  fettled  their  plan,  drew  near  the  fort, 
and  began  a  game  at  ball,  a  paftime  much  ufed  among 
them,  ar$  not  unlike  tennis.     In  the  height  of  their 
fame,  at  which -fome  of  the  Engliih  officers,  not  fuf- 
pcfting  any  deceit,  flood  looking  on,  they  ftruck  the 
ball,  as  if  by  accident,  over  the  ftockade  5  this  they  re- 
peated two  or  three  times,  to  make  the  deception  more 
complete;  till  at  length,  having  by  this  means  lulled 
cvery-sfiifpicion  of  the  century  at  the  fouth  gate,  a  par^ 
ty  ruled  by  hhfc*  and  the  reft  foon  following, -they 
took  poffefiioii  of  the  fort,  without  meeting  with  any 
cppofitkm.     Raving    accomplished  their  defign,  the 
Indians  had  the  humanity  to  foare  the  lives  of  the  great* 
eft  part  of  the  garrifon  and  traders,  but  they  made 
them  all  prifoners,  and  carried  them  orL     However, 
fome  tune  after  they  took  them  to  Montreal,  where  they 

were 
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tvere  redeemed  at  a  good  price.  The  fort  ajfp  was 
given  up  again  to  the  Epglifli  at  the  peace  made  with 
Pontiac,  by  the  commander  of  Detroit  the  vcar  fol- 
lowing. 

Having  here  made  the  ne'cefTary  cfifgofitlaiia  for 
periling  my  travels,  and  obtained  a  credit  from  Mr. 
Rogers,  the  Governor,  on  fome  Engliih  and  Canadian 
traders,  who  were  going  to  trade  on  the  Miffiiippi,  and 
received  alio  from  him  a  promife  of  a  frefli  fupply  of 
goods  when  I  reached  the  falls  of  St.  Anthony/  I 
left  the  fort  on  the  3d  of  September,  in  company  with 
thefe  traders.  It  was  agreed  that  they  mould  furniih 
rhe  with  fuch  goods  as  I  might  want/for  prcfents'  to 
the  Indian  chiefs,  during  my  continuance  with  them, 
agreeable  to  the  Governor's  order.  But  when  I  arrived 
at  the  extent  of  their  route,  I  was  to  find  other  guides, 
and  to  depend  on  the  goods  the  Governor  had  premifed 
to  fuply  me  with. 

We  accordingly  fet  out  together,  and  on  the  1 8th 
arrived  at  Fort  La  Bay.  This  fort  is  fit ua ted  on  the 
fouthern  extremity  of  a  bay  in  the  Lake  Michigan, term- 
ed by  the  French,  the  bay  of  Puants  ;  but  which, 
fince  the  Engliih  have  gained  pofleffion  of  all  the  fet- 
.dements  on  this  part  of  the  continent,  is  called  by 
them,  the  Green  Bay.  The  reafon  of  its  fceing  thus  de- 
nominated, is  from  its  appearance;  for  on  lJking~Mi- 
chillimackinac  in  the  fpring  feafon,  though  the  tree? 
there  have  not  even  put  forth  their  buds,  yet  you  find 
the  country  around  La  Bayonet  withf  Landing  thejraffijgc 
has  not  exceeded  fourteen  days,  covered  with  the  findt 
verdure,  and  vegetation  as  forward  as  it  could  be  were 
it  fummer. 

This  fort  is  alfo  only  furrounded  by  a  ftok?d_e,  and 
being  much  decayed,  is  fearcely  defenfible  aMnfl 
imall  arms.  It  was  built  by  the  French  for  the  pro  - 
teaionof  their  trade,  fome  time  before  they  were  forc- 
ed to  relinquish  it ;  and  when  Canada  and  its  depen- 
dencies were  furrendered  to  the  Engliih,  it  was  imme- 
diately 
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diately  gsrrifoned  with  an  officer  and  thirty  men.  Thefe 
were  made  prifoners  by  the  Menomonies  loon  after  the 
furprife  of  Michillimackinac,  and  the  fort  has  neither 
been  garrifoned  or    kept  in  repair  fince. 

The  bay  is  about  ninety  miles  long,  but  differs  much 
in  its  breadth ,  being  in  fome  places  only  fifteen  miles, 
in  others  from  twenty  to  thirty.  It  lies  nearly  from 
north-eafl  to  fouth-wefl.  At  the  entrance  of  it  from 
the  lake  are  a  firing  of  iflands,  extending  from  north 
to  fouth,  called  the  Grand  Traverfe.  Thefe  are  a- 
bout  thirty  miles  in  length,  and  ferve  to  faciliate  the 
paffage  of  canoes,  as  they  fhelter  them  from  the  winds, 
which  fomelimes  come  with  violence  acrofs  the  lake. 
On  the  fide  that  lies  to  the  fouth-eaft  is  the  neareft 
and  befl  navigation. 

The  Iflands  of  the  Grand  Traverfe  are  moftly  fmall 
and  rocky.     Many  of  the  rocks  are  of  an  amazing  fize, 
and  appear  as  if  they  had  been  fafhioned  by  the  hands 
*f  artifts.  On  the  largeft  and  bsft  of  thefe  iflands  ftands 
a  town  of  the  Ottowaws,  at  which  I  found  one  of  the 
rnoft  confiderable  chiefs  of  that  nation,  who  received 
me  with  every  honor  he  could  poflibly  fhow  to  a  Gran- 
ger.    But  what  appeared  extremely  fingular  to  me  at 
the  time,  and  muft  do  fo  to  every  p'erfon  unacquainted 
with  the  cufloms  of  the- Indians,  was  the  reception  I 
met  with  on  landing..    As  our  canoes  approached  the 
fhore,  and  had  reached  within  about  threefcore  rods  of 
it,  the  Indians  began  a  fue-de-joy ;  in  which  they  fired 
their  pieces  loaded  with  balls  •,  but  at   the  fame  time 
they  took  care  to  difcharge  them  in  fuch  a  manner  a* 
to  fly  a  few  yards  above  our  heads  :  during  this  they 
ran  from  one  tree  or  flump  to  another,  (houting  and 
hsheaving  as  if  they  were  in  the  heat  of  battle.     At 
firil  I  was  greatly  furprifed,and  was  on  the  point  of  or- 
dering myattendants  to  return  their  fire,  concluding 
that  their  intentions  were  hoftile  ;  but  being  undeceiv- 
ed by  fome  of  the  traders,  who  informed  me  that  this 
was  their  .ufual  method  of  receiving  the  chiefs  of  oth- 
er. 
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tt  nations,  I  confidered  it  in  its  true   light t  and  was 
pleafed  with  the  refpedt  thus  paid  rne. 

I  remained  here  one  night.  Among  the  prefents  I 
made  the  chiefs,  were  fome  fpirituous  liquors  \  with 
which  they  made  themfelves  merry,  and  all  joined  In  a 
dance,  that  lafled  the  greater!:  part  of  the  night.  la 
the  morning  when  I  departed,  the  chief  attended  meto. 
the.fhore,  and,  as  foon  as  I  had  embarked,  offered  uyy 
in  an  audible  voice,  and  with  great  folemnity,  a  fer- 
vent prayer  in  my  behalf.  He  prayed  "  that  the  Great 
Spirit  would  favour  me  with  a  prosperous  voyage  5 
that  he  would  give  me  an  unclouded  Iky,  and  imooth 
waters,  by  day  and  that  I  might  lie  down,  by  night, 
an  a  beaver  blanket,  enjoying  uninterrupted  jSeepvand 
pleafant  dreams  ;  and  alfo  that  I  might  find  continuyl 
protection  under  the  great- pipe  of  peace,"  In  this 
manner  he  continued  his  petitions  till  I  could  no  long- 
er hear  them. 

I  muft  here  obferve,  that  noiwithftanding  the  ?n> 
habitants  of  Europe  are  apt  to  entertain  horrid  ideas  of 
the  ferocity  of  theie  lavages,  as  they  are- termed,  Ire- 
ceived  from  every  tribe  of  them  in  the  interior  parts,' 
the  moil  hofpitable  and  courteous  treatment ;  and  am 
convinced,  that  till  they  are  contaminated  by  the  ex- 
ample,  and  fpirito.us  liquors  of  their  more  refined 
neighbours,  they  retain  this  friendly  and  inoifeniive 
conduct,  towards  firangers.  Their  inveteracy  and 
cruelty  to  their  enemies,  I  acknowledge  to  be  a- great 
abatement  of  the  favourable  opinion  I  would  .wilh  to 
entertain  of  them  ;  but  this  failing  is  hereditary,  and 
having^  received  the  fandion  of  immemorial  cu-ftonr, 
has  taken  too  deep  root  in  their  minds  to  be  ea% 
extirpated. 

Among  this  people  I  eat  of  a  very  uncommon  k:iid 
of  bread.  The  Indians,  in  general,  uie  but  little  of 
this  nutritious  feed:    whilit  their   corn    is    in   the 
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to  which  they  grow,  and  knead  them  into  at'  pwfe 
This  they  are  enabled  to  da  without  the  addition  oi 
any  liquid,  by  the  milk  that  flows  from  them  $  am! 
when  it  is  effected,  they  parcel  k  out  into  cakes,  and 
enclofing  them  in  leaves  of  the  baflwood  tree,  placer 
them  in  hot  embers,  where  they  ate  foon  baked.  And 
better  flavored  bread  I  never  eat  in  any  country. 

This  place  is  only  a  fmall  village  containing  about 
twenty-five  houfes  and  fixty  or  fevenly  warriors.  I 
found  nothing  there  worthy  of  further  remark. 

The  land  on  the  fouth-eaft  fide  of  the  Green  bay,  b 
but  very  indifferent,  being  overfpread  with  a  heavy 
growth  of  hemlock,  pine,  fpruce,  and  fir-trees.  The 
communication  between  Lake  Michigan  and  the  Green 
feay,  has  been  reported  by  fome  to  be  ineradicable, 
for  the  paffage  of  any  veffels  larger  than  canoes  or 
boats,  on  account  of  the  ihoals  that  lie  between  the 
iflands  in  the  Grand  Traverfe  •,  but  on  founding  it  I 
found  fufficient  depth  for  a  veflel  of  fixty  tons,  and 
the  breadth  proportionable, 

The  land  adjoining  to  the  bottom  of  this  bay  \s  very 
fertile,  the  country  in  general  level,  and  the  perfpec- 
tive  view  of  it  pleafing  and  extenfive. 

A  few  families  live  in  the  fort,  which  lies  on  the  well 
fide  of  the  Fox  river,  and  oppofite  to  it,  on  the  eaft 
fide  of  its  entrance,  are  fome  French  fettlers  who  cul- 
tivate the  land,  and  appear  to  live  very  comfortably. 

The  Green  bay  or  bay  of  Puants  is  one  of  thofe 
places  to  which  the  French,  as  I  have  mentioned  in 
the  introduction,  have  given  nicknames.  It  is  termed 
by  the  inhabitants  of  its  coafts,  the  Menomonie  Bay  * 
but  why  the  French  have  denominated  it  the  Puant  or 
Stinking  bay,  I  know  not.  The  reafon  theythem- 
fplves  give  for  it  is,  that  it  was  not  with  a  view  to 
roiflead  ftrangers,  but  that  by  adopting  this  method, 
they  could  converfe  with  each  other  concerning  the 
Indians,  in  their  prefence  without  being  underftood  by 
torn.    For  it  was  remarked  by  the  perfons  who  tirit 
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'batted  among  them,  that  when  tbey  were  fpeaking  tot 
tach  other  about  them,  and  roejiVrsned  their  proper 
names  they  inftantly  grew  fufpkijb ii3  a nd  concluded 
that  their  vifkors  were  either  fpeaking  ill  of  them,  or' 
plotting  their  de'ftru&ion.  To  remedy  this  they  gavs- 
them  fome  other  name.  The  only  bad  confequencie* 
s-rifing  from  the  practice  fehen  introduced  is,  that  En* 
glifh  and  French  geographers,  in  their  plans  of  the  in- 
terior parts  of  America,  give  different  names  to  the 
fame  people,  and  thereby  perplex  thole  who  have  oc- 
tfafion  to  refer  to  them. 

Lake  Michigan,  of  which  the  Green  Bay  is  a  part,  Is 
divided  on  the  north-eaft  from  Lake  Huron  by  the 
Straits  of  Michiliimackinac  $  and  is  fituated  between 
forty  two  and  forty  fix  degrees  of  latitude,  and  between 
eighty  four  and  eighty-feven  degrees  of  weft  longitude. 
Its  greater!  length  is  two  hundred  qpd  eighty  miles,  its 
breadth  about  forty,  and  its  circumferance  nearly  fix 
hundred.  There  is  a  remarkable  firing  of  fmall  iflands 
begining  over  againft  Afkin's  farm,  and  runnig  about 
thirty  miles  fouth-weft  into  the  lake.  Thefe  are  call- 
ed the  Bearer  Iflands.  Their  fituation  is.  very  plea- 
iant,  but  the  foil  is  bare.  However  they  afford  a  beau* 
tiful  profpe£i. 

On  the  north-weft  parts  of  this  lake  the  waters 
branch  out  into  two  bays.  That  which  lies  towards 
the  north  is  the  Bay  of  Noquets,  and  the  other  the 
Green  Bay  juft  defcribed. 

The  waters  of  this  as  well  as  the  other  great  lakes 
are  clear  and  wholeforne,  and  of  fufficient  depth  for 
the  navigation  of  large  ihips.  Half  the  fpacc  of  the 
country  that  lies  to  the  eaft,  and  extends  to  Lake  Hu- 
ron, belongs  to  the  Ottowaw  Indians.  The  line  that- 
divides  their  territories  from  the  Chipeways,  runs  near- 
ly north  and  fouth,  and  reaches  almoft  from  the  fouth- 
crn  extremity  of  this  lake,  acrofs,  the  high  lands,  to 
Michiliimackinac,  through  the  center  of  which  it  paf- 
fcs,     So  that  whea  thefe  two  tribes  happen  to  meet  at 
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fehefaclory,  they  each  encamp  on  their  own. domin- 
ions, at  a  few  yards  diftaiiee  from  the  ftockade. 

The  country  adjacent  either  to  the  eafl  or  weft  fide 
of  the  lake,  is  compofedbut  of  an  indifferent  foil,  ex- 
cept where  fmall  brooks  or  rivers  empty  themfelyes 
into  it  ;  on  the  banks  of  thefe  it  is  extremely  fertile. 
Near  the  borders  of  the  lake  grow  a  great  number  of 
fand  cherries,  which  are  not  lefs  remarkable  for  their 
manner  of  growth,  than  for  their  exquifite  flavor. 
They  grow  upon  a  fmall  £hrubr  not  more  than  four 
feet  high,  the  boughs  of  which  are  fo  loaded  that  they 
He  in  clutters  on  the  fand.  As  they  grow  only  on  the 
fand  the  warmth  of  which  probably  contributes  to 
bring  them  to  fuch  perfection  \  they  are  called  by  the 
French,  cherries  de  fable,  or  fand  cherries.  The  fize 
of  them  does  not  exceed  that  of  a  fmall  mufket  ball, 
but  they  are  reckoned  fuperior  to  any  other  fort  for 
the  purpofe  of  fleeping  in  fpirits,  There  alfo  grow  a* 
round  the  lake,  goofeberries,  black  currents,  and  an 
abundance  of  juniper,  bearing  great  quantities  of  ber* 
ries  of  the  fmeft  fort. 

Sumack  likewife  grows  here  in  great  plenty;  the 
leaf  of  which,  gathered  at  Michaelmas,  when  it  turns 
red,  is  much  efteemed  by  the  natives.  They  mix  a.- 
bout  an  equal  quantity  of  it  with  their  tobacco,  which 
caufes  it  tofmoke  pleafatltly.  Near  this  lake,  and  in- 
deed about  all  the  great  lakes,  is  found  a  kind  of  wil- 
low, termed  by  the  French,  bois  rouge,  in  Englifh,  red 
wood.  Its  bark  when  only  of  one  year's  growtb^is  of 
a  fine  fcarlet  color,  and  appears  very  beautiful  •,  but  as 
k  grows  older,  it  changes  into  a  mixture  of  grey  and 
red.  The  ftalks  of  this  fhrub  grow  many.of  them  to- 
gether, and  rife  to  the  height  of  fix  or  eight  feet,  tie 
largeft  not  exceeding  an  inch  diameter.  The  bark 
being  fcraped  from  the-fticks,  and  dried  and  powder- 
ed,  is  alfo  mixed  by  the  Indians  with  their  tobacco, 
and  is  held  by  them  in  the  high  eft  eflimation,  for  their 
winter  fmoking,     A  weed  that  grows  near  the  great 

lakes 
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fakes,  in  rocky  places,  they  ufe  in  the  fummer  feafon. 
It  is  called  by  the  Indians,  Segockimac,  and  creeps 
like  a  vine  on  the  ground,  fometimes  extending  to 
eight  or  ten  feet,  and  bearing  a  leaf  about  the  fize  of 
a  fiber  penny,  nearly  round  pt  is  of  the  fubftance  and 
color  of  the  laurel,  and  is,  like  the  tree  it  referable*, 
an  evergreen.  Thefe  leaves,  dried  and  powdered,  they 
likewife  mix  with  their  tobacco ;  and  as  faid  before* 
fmoke  it  only  during  the  fummer.  By  thefe  three 
fuccedaneums,  the  pipes  of  the  Indians  are  well  fup- 
plied  through  every  fearon  of  the  year;  and  as  they 
are  great  fmokers,  they  are  very  careful  in  properly 
gathering  and  preparing  them. 

On  the  20th  of  September,  I  left  the  Green  Bay* 
and  proceeded  up  Fox  river,  dill  in  company  with  the 
traders  and  fome  Indians.  On  the  25th  I  arrived  at 
the  great  town  of  the  Winnebagoes,  fituated  on  a  fmall 
ifland,  juft  as  you  enter  the  eaftend  of  the  lake  Win- 
nebago. Here  the  queen  who  prefided  over  this  tribe 
inftead  of  a  Sachem,  received  me  with  great  civility, 
and^entertained  me  in  a  very  diflinguifhed  manner, 
during  the  four  days  I  continued  with  her. 

The  day  after  my  arrival  I  held  a  council  with  thr 
chiefs,  of  whom  I  afked  permiffion  to  pafs  through 
their  country,  in  my  way  to  more  remote  nations,  on 
bufinefs  of  importance.  This  was  readily  granted  mr 
the  requeft  being  efteemed  by  them  as  a  great  com- 
pliment paid  totheirtribe.  The  queen  fatinth^counciIr 
but  only  afked  a  few  queftions,  or  gave  fome  trifling 
directions  in  matters  relative  to  the  ftate  5  for  women 
are  never  allowed  to  fit  in  their  councils,  except  they 
happen  to  be  inverted  with  the  fupreme  authority,  and 
then  it  is  not  cuftomary.  for  them  to  make  any  formal 
fpeeches  as  the  chiefs  do.  She  was  a  very  antient 
woman,  fmall  in  ftature,  and  not  much  diftinguiflied 
by  her  drefs  from  feveral  young  women  that  attended 
her.  Thefe  her  attendants  feemed  greatly  pleafed  when 
cv«r  I   ftiowed  any  tokens  of  refpcct  to  their  quee% 
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particularly  when  I  falutcd  her,  which  I  frequently 
did  to  acquire  her  favor.  On  thefe  occafions  the 
good  old  lady  endeavoured  to  aflume  a  juvenile  gaiety, 
and  by  her  fmiles  ihowed  fhe  was  equally  pleafed  with 
the  attention  I  paid  her. 

The  time  I  tarried  here,  I  employed  in  making  the 
beft  pbfervations  poflible  on  the  country,  and  in  col- 
lecting the  moil  certain  intelligence  I  could,  of  the  o- 
rigin,  language  and  cuftoms  of  this  people.  From 
thefe  enquiries  I  have  reafon  to  conclude,  that  the 
Winnebagoes  originally  refided  in  fome  of  the  pro- 
vinces belonging  to  New  Mexico  ;  and  being  driven 
from  their  native  country,  either  by  interline  divifions, 
or  by  the  extentions  of  theSpanifh  conquefts,they  took 
refuge  in  thefe  more  northern  parts  about  a  century 
ago. 

My  reafons  for  adopting  this  fuppofition,  are,  firft, 
from  their  unalienable  attachment  to  the  Naudowef- 
fie  Indians  (who,  they  fay,  gave  them  the  earlieft  fuc* 
cor  during  their  emigration)  notwithstanding  their 
prefent  refidence  is  more  than  fix  hundred  miles  dis- 
tant from  that  people. 

Secondly,  that  their  dialeft  totally  differs  from  eve- 
ry other  Indian  nation  yet  difcovered  ;  it  being  a^  ve- 
ry uncouth,  guttural  jargon,  which  none  of  their 
neighbors  will  attempt  to  learn.  They  converfe  with 
other  nations  in  the  Chipeway  tongue,  which  is  the 
prevailing  language  throughout  all  the  tribes,  from  the; 
Mohawks  of  Cannada,  to  thofe  who  inhabit  the  bor- 
ders of  the  Miffifippi,  and  from  the  Hurons  and  Illi- 
nois to  fuch  as  dwell  near  Hudfon's  Bay. 

Thirdly,  from  their  inveterate  hatred  to  the  Span- 
iards. Some  of  them  informed  me  that  they  had  ma- 
ny excurfions  to  the  fouth-wdt,  which  took  up  fevers! 
moons.  An  elder  chief  more  particularly  acquainted 
me,  that  about  forty-fix  winters  ago, he  marched  at  the 
head  of  fifty  warriors,  towards  the  fouth-weft,  for 
t&ree  moons.     That  during  this  expedition,  whilft 
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they  were  crofling  a  plain,  they  difcovered  a  body  of 
men  on  horfe-back,  who  belonged  to  the  Black  Peo- 
ple ;  for  fo  they  call  the  Spaniards.  As  fqon  as  they 
perceived  them,  they  proceeded  with  caution,  and 
concealed  themfelves  till  night  came  on  ;  when  they 
drew  fo  near  as  to  be  able  to  difcern  the  number  and 
fituation  of  their  "enemies..  Finding  they  were  apt  a- 
ble  to  cope  with  fo  great  a  fuperierit)  :  /  d  ./-iio-ht, 
they  waited  till  they  had  retired  to  reft  {  when  they 
ruflied  upon  them,  and,  after  having  killed  the  great- 
er!: part  of  the  men,  took  eighty  horfes  loaded  with 
what  they  turned  white  flone.  This  I  fuppoTefto 
have  been  filver,  as  he  told  me  the  horfes  we 
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with  it,  and  that  their  bridles  were  ornamented  wit) 
the  fame.  When  they  had  fatiated  their  revenge, 
they  carried  off  their  fpoil,  and  being  got  fo  far  as  to 
be  out^  off  the  reach  of  the  Spaniards  that  had  ck^ped 
their  fury,  they  left  the  u.felefs  and  ponderous  Wrthen, 
with  which  the  horfes  were  loaded,  in  the Xoods, 
and  mounting  themfelves,  in  this  manner  returned  to 
their  friends.  The  party  they  had  thus  defeated,  I 
conclude  to  be  the  caravan  that  annually  conveys  to 
Mexico,  the  filver  which  the  Spaniards  find  in  ^reat 
quantities  on  the  mountains  lying  near  the  heacls  of 
the  Coleredo  River:  and  the  plains  where  the  attack 
was  made,  probably  fome  they  were  obliged  to  pafs 
over  in  their  way  to  the  heads  of  the  river  St.  Fee,  or 
Rio  del  Nord,  which  falls  into  the  Gulf  of  Mexico, 
to  die  weft  of  the  Miffifippi. 

The  Winnebagoes  can  raife  about  two  hundred 
warriors.  Iheir  town  contains  about  fifty  houfes, 
which  are  ftrongly  built  with  pallifades,  and  the  ill- 
and  on  which  it  is  Situated,  nearly  fifty  acres.  It  lies 
thirty  five  miles,  reckoning  according  to  the  courfc 
Of  the  river,  from  the  Green  Bay. 

The  river,  for  about  four  or  five  miles  from  the  bay, 
has  a  gentle  current;  after  that  ipace,  till  you  arrive 
at  tne  Winnebago  Lake,  it  is  full  of  rocks  and  very 
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tapid.  At  many  places  we  were  obliged  to  land  oW 
canoes,and  carry  them  a  confiderable  way.  Its  breadth, 
in  general,  from  the  Green  Bay  to  the  Winnebago 
Lake,  is  between  Seventy  and  a  hundred  yard*  :  the 
land  on  its  borders  very  good,  and  thinly  wooded 
with  hickory,  oak  and  hazel. 

The  Winnebago  Lake  is  about  fifteen  miles  long 
from  eaft  to  weft,  and  fix  miles  wide.  At  its  fouth* 
caft  corner,  a  river  falls  into  it  that  takes  its  rife 
tiear  fome  of  the  northern  branches  of  the  Illinois 
River.  This  I  called  the  Crocodile  River,  in  confe* 
«mence  of  a  ftory  that  prevails  among  the  Indians,  of 
their  having  deftroyed  in  fome  part  of  it,  an  animal, 
which  from  their  defcription  muft  be  a  crocodile  or 
an  alligator.  n 

The  land  adjacent  to  the  Lake  h  very  fertne,  a- 
bounding  with  grapes,  plums*  and  other  fruits,  whica 
grow  fpontaneoufly.  The  Winnebagoes  raife  on  it 
a  great*  quantity  of  Indian  corn,  beans,  pumpkins, 
fquafhes  and  watermelons,  with  fome  tobacco.  The 
Lake  itfelf  abounds  with  fim,  and  in  the  fall  of  the 
year,  with  geefe,  ducks  and  teal.  The  latter,  which 
refort  to  it  in  great  numbers,  are  remarkably  good 
and  extremely  fat,  and  are  much  better  flavored  than 
thofe  that  are  found  near  the  fea,  as  they  acquire 
their  exceffive  fatnefs  by  feeding  on  the  wild,  rice, 
which  grows  fo  plentifully  in  thefe  parts. 

Having  made  fome  acceptable  prefents  to  the  good 
old  queen,  and  received  her  bleffing,  I  left  the  town  of 
the  Winnebagoes  on  the  29th  of  September,  andabout 
twelve  miles  from  it,  arrived  at  the  place  where  the 
Fox  River  enters  the  Lake,  on  the  north  fide  ofrt* 
We  proceeded  up  this  river,  and  on  the  7th  of  O&o* 
ber  reached  the  great  Carrying  Place,  which  divides 
it  from  the  Ouifconfm. 

The  Fox  River,  from  the  Green  Bay  to  the  Carry- 
ing Place,  is  about  one  hundred  and  eighty  miles* 
From  the  Winnebago  Lake  to  the  Carry ing  Plae« 

the 
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die  current  Is  gentle,  and  the  depth  of  it  con- 
siderable ;  notwithftanding  which,  it  is  in  fome 
places  with  difficulty  that  canoes  can  pafs  through 
the  obftru6tions  they  meet  with  from  the  rice  flalks, 
which  are  very  large  and  thick,  and  grow  here  in 
great  abundance.  The  country  around  it  is  very  fer- 
tile, and  proper  in  the  highefl  degree  for  cultivation, 
excepting  in  fome  places  near  the  river,  where  it  is 
rather  too  low.  It  is  in  no  part  very  woody,  and  yet 
can  fupply  fufheient  to  anfwer  the  demands  of  any 
number  of  inhabitants.  This  river  is  the  greater!:  re- 
fort  for  wild  fowl  of  every  kind,  that  I  met  with  in 
the  whole  courfe  of  my  travels  ;  frequently  the  fun 
would  be  obfeured  by  them  for  fome  minutes  together. 
About  forty  miles  up  this  river,  from  the  great  town 
of  the  Winnebagoes,  itands  a  fmaller  town  belonging 
to  that  nation. 

Deer  and  bears  are  very  nemerous  in  thefe  parts, 
and  a  great  many  beavers  and  other  furs  are  taken  on 
the  ftreams  that  empty  themfelves  into  this  river. 

The  river  I  am  treating  of,  is  remarkable  for  leav- 
ing been,  about  eighty  years  ago,  the  refidence  of 
the  united  bands  of  the  Ottigaumies  and  the  Saukies^ 
whom  the  French  had  nicknamed,  according  to  their 
wonted  cuftom,Des  Sacs  and  Des  Reynards,  the  Sacks 
and  the  Foxes,  of  whom  the  following  anecdote  was 
related  to  me  by  an  Indian, : 

About  fixty  years  ago,  the  French  miiTionaries  and 
traders  having  received  many  infults  from  thefe  peo- 
ple, a  party  of  French  and  Indians,  under  the  com- 
mand of  Captain  Morand  marched  to  revenge  their 
wrongs.  The  Captain  let  out  from  the  Green  Bay  in 
the  whiter,  when  they  were  unfufpicious  of  a  vifit  of 
this  kind,  and  purfuing  his  route  over  the  fnowto  their 
villages,  which  lay  about  fifty  miles  up  the  Fox 
River,  came  upon  them  by  furprife.  Unprepar- 
ed as  they  were,  he  found  them  an  eafy  conquer!:, 
ftnd  confequemly  killed  or  took  prifqners  the 
C  ereateft 
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greate ft  part  of  them.  On  tlie  return  of  the  French 
to  the  Green  Bay,  one  of  the  Indian  chiefs  in  alliance 
with  them,,  who  had  a  confiderable  band  of  the  prir 
foners  under  his  care,  (lopped  to  drink  at  a  brook  ; 
In  the  mean  time  his  companions  went  on  :  which 
being  obferved  by  one  of  the  women  whom  they  had 
made  captive,  ine  fuddenly,  feizsd  him  with  both  her 
hands,  whilft  he  ftooped  to  drink,  by  an  exquifitely 
iiiiceptible  part,  and  held  him  fafl  till  he  expired  on 
the  fpot.  As  the  chief,  from  the  extreme  torture  he  fuf- 
fered,  was  unable  to  call  out  to  his  friends,  or  to  give  a- 
iW  alarm,  they  p.JTed  on  without  knowing  what  had 
happened  ;  and  the  woman  having  cut  the  bands  of 
thole  of  her  fellow  priibners  who  were  in  the  rear, 
with  them  made  her  efeape.  This  heroine  was  ever 
after  treated  by  her  nation  as  their  deliverer,  and  made 
n  chiefefs  in  her  own  right,  with  liberty  to  entail  the 
fame  honor  on  her  defendants  *•  an  unufual  diftincTion, 
and  permitted  only  on  extraordinary  occafions. 

About  twelve  miles  before  I  reached  the  Carrying 
Place,  I  obferved  feveral  fmall  mountains  which  ex- 
tended quite  to  it.  Thefe  indeed  would  only  be  efteem- 
ed  as  molehills,  when  compared  with  thofe  on  the 
back  of  the  colonies,  but  as  they  were  the  firft  I  had 
{ecu  ilnce  my  leaving  Niagara,  a  track  of  nearly  elevea 
hundred  miles,  I  could  not  leave  them  unnoticed. 

The  Fox  River,  where  it  enters  the  Winnebago. 
Lake,  is  about  fifty;  yards  wide,  but  it  gradually ,  des. 
creafes  to  the  CarryingPlace,  where  it  is  no  more  than 
Ive  yards  over,  except  in  a  few  places  where  it  widens 
into  fmall  lakes,  though  frill  of  a  confiderable  depth. 
I  cannot  recollecT  any  thing  elfe  that  is  remarkable  m 
this  river,  except  that  it  is  fo  terpentine  for  five  miles, 
as  only  to  gain  in  that  place  one  quarter  of  a  mile. 

The  Carrying  Place  between  the  Foxand  Ouilcon- 
fin  Rivers  is  mbreadth  not  more'than  a  mile  and  three 
■  quarters,  though  in  feme  maps  it  is  fo  delineated  as  to 
appear  to  be  ten  miles-     And  here  I  cannot  help  re- 
marking, 
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marking,  that  all  the  maps  of  thefe  parts,  I  have  ev- 
er feen,  are  very  erroneous.  The  rivers  in  general 
are  described  as  running  in  different  directions  from 
what  they  really  do  :  and  many  branches  of  them, 
particularly  the  Miluiippi,  omitted.  The  diftances  of 
places,  like  wife,  are  greatly  mifreprefented.  Wheth- 
er this  is  done  by  the  French  geographers  (for  the 
Englifh  maps  are  all  copied  from  theirs)  through  de- 
figp,  or  for  want  of  a  juft  knowledge  of  the  country, 
I  cannot  fay  •,  but  I  am  fatisfied  that  travellers  who 
depend  upon  them  in  the  parts  I  vifited.  will  iind 
themfelves  much  at  a  lofs. 

Near  one  half  of  the  way,  between  the  rivers,  is  a 
morafs  overgrown  with  a  kind  of  long  grafs,  the  reft 
of  it  a  plain  with  fome  few  oak  and  pine  trees^growing 
^tfiereon.  I  obferved  here  a  great  number  of  rattle- 
fnakes.  Monf.  Pinnifance,  a  French  trader,  told  me 
a  remarkable  ftory  concerning  one  of  thefe  reptiles,  of 
which  he  laid,  he  was  an  eye-witnefs,  An  Indian  be- 
longing to  the  Menomonie  nation,  having  taken  one. 
of  them,  found  means  to  tame  it  *,  and  when  he  had 
done  this,  treated  it  as  a  Deity  ;  calling  it  his  Great 
Father,  and  carrying  it  with  him  in  a  box,  wherev- 
er he  went.  This  the  Indian  had  done  for  federal 
fummers,  when  Monf.  Pinnifance  accidentally  met 
with  him  at  this  Carrying  Place,  juft  as  he  was  letting 
off  for  a  winter's  hunt.  The  French  gentleman  was 
furprifed,  one  day,  to  fee  the  Indian  place  the  box 
which  contained  his  god,  on  the  ground,  and  opening 
the  door,  gave  him  his  liberty  ;  telling  him  whilft  he 
did  it,  to  be  fure  and  return  by  the  time  he  hiraielf 
fhould  come  back,  which  was  to  be  in  the  month  of 
May  following.  As  this  was  but  October  Moniieur 
told  the  Indian,  whofe  fimplicity  aitoniihed  him,  that 
he  fancied  he  might  wait  long  enough  when  May  ar- 
rived for  the  arrival  of  his  great  father.  The  Indian 
was  fo  confident  of  his  creature's  obedience,  that  he 
offered  to  lay  the  Frenchman  a  wager  of  two  gallons 
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•f  rum,  that  at  the  time  appointed  he  would  come 
'and  crawl  into  the  box.  This  was  agreed  on,  and 
the  fecond  week  in  May  fallowing,  fixed  for  the  deter- 
mination of  the  wager.  At  that  period  they  botb 
miet  there  again  ;  when  the  Indian  fet  down  his  box,, 
and  called  for  his  great  father.  The  make  heard 
him  not ;  arid  the  time  being  now  expired,  he  ac- 
knowledged that  he  had  loft...  However,,  without 
feeming  to  be  diicouraged,  he  offered  to  double  the 
bet,  if  his  great  father  came  not  within  two  days 
(more.  This  was  further  agreed  on  ;  when  behold  on? 
the  fecond  day  about  one  o'clock,. the  fnake  arrived, 
and  of  his  own  accord  crawled  in  the  box,  which  was 
placed  ready  for  him.  The  French  gentleman  vouch- 
ed for  the  truth  of  this  ftory,  and  from  the  accounts 
I  have  often  received  of  the  docility  of  thofe  creature^ 
I  fee  no  reafon  to  doubt  his  veracity. 

I  obferved  that  the  main  body  of  the  Fox  river 
came  from  the  ibuth-weft,  that  of  the  Ouifconiin. 
from  the  north-eaft  ;  and  alfo  that  fome  of  the  final! 
branches  of  thefe  two  rivers,  in  defcending  into  them,, 
doubled  within  a  few  feet  of  each  other,  a  little  to  the 
ibuth  of  the  Carrying  Place.  That  two  fuch  rivers 
ihould  take  their  rife  lb  near  each  other,  and  after 
running  fuch  different  courfes,  empty  themfelves  into- 
the  fea,  at  a  diftance  fo  amazkig  (for  the  former  hav- 
ing paffed  through  feveral  great  lakes,  and  run  up- 
wards of  two  thoufand  miles,  falls  into  the  Gulf  of 
St.  Lawrence,  and  the  other,  after  joining  the  Miffi- 
fippi,  and  having  run  an  equal  number  of  miles,  dif- 
embogues  irfelf  into  the  Gulf  of  Mexico)  is  an  al- 
liance fcarcely  to  be  met  in  the  extenfive  continent  -of 
North  America.  I  had  an  opportunity  the  year  fol- 
lowing, of  riiakingthe  fame  observations  on  the  affin- 
ity of  various  head  branches  of  the  waters  of  the  St. 
Lawrence  and  the  Miihfrppi  to  each  other  ;  and  now 
bring  them  as  a  proof,  that  the  opinion  of  thofe  geo- 
grapher^ who  affertj  that  rivers  taking  <  their  rife  fo 
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near  each  other,  muft  fpring  from  the  fame  fource,  is 
erroneous.  Fori  perceived  a  vifibly  diftincl:  fepara- 
tion  in  all  of  them,  notwithstanding,  in  fome  places, 
they  approached  fo  near,  that  I  could  have  flepped 
from  one  to  the  other. 

On  the  8th  of  October  we  got  our  canoes  into  the 
Ouifconfm  River,  which  at  this  place  is  more  than  a 
hundred  yards  wide  ;  and  the  next  day  arrived  at  the 
Great  Town  of  theSaukies.  This  is  the  largeft  and 
beft  built  Indian  town  I  ever  faw.  It  contains  about 
ninety  houfes  each  large  enough  for  feveral  families. 
Thele  are  built  of  hewn  plank,  neatly  jointed  and  co- 
vered with  bark  fo  compactly  as  to  keep  out  the  moil 
penetrating  rains.  Before  the  doors  are  placed  com-  - 
fbrtable  fheds,  in  which  the  inhabitants  fit,  when  the 
weather  will  permit,  and  fmoke  their  pipes.  The 
ftreets  are  regular  and  fpacious  $  fo  that  it  appears 
more  like  a  civilized  town,  than  the  abode  of  favages. 
The  land  near  the  town  is  very  good.  In  their  plan- 
tations, which  lie  adjacent  to  their  houfes,  and  which 
are  neatly  laid  out,they  raife  great  quantities  of  Indian 
corn,  beans,  melons,  &c.  fo  that  this  place  is  eileemed 
the  bell  market  for  traders  to  furnim  themfelves  with 
provisions,  of  any  within  eight  hundred  miles  of  it. 

The  Saukies  can  raife  about  three  hundred  warriors, 
who  are  generally  employed  every  fummer  in  making 
incurfions  into  the  territories  of  the  Illinois  and  Paw- 
nee nations,  from  whence  they  return,  with  a  great 
number  of  Haves.  But  thofe  people  frequently  reta- 
liate, and,  in  their  turn,  deilroy  many  of  the  Saukies, 
which  I  judge  to  be  the  reafon  that  they  inqreafe  no 
fairer. 

Whilft  I  {laid  here  I  took  a  view  of  fome  mountains 
that  lie  about  fifteen  miles  to  the  fouth ward,  and  a~ 
bcund  in  lead  ore.  I  afcended  on  one  of  the  higheft  of 
.thefe,  and  had  an  extenfive  view  of  the  country.  For 
many  mKes  nothing  was  to  be  ktn  but  leiler  moun  * 
tains,  which  appeared  at  diftance  like  haycocks,  they 
Cc       -  being 
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being  free  from  trees.  Only  a  few  groves  of  hickory, 
and  ftunted  oaks,  covered  fome  of  the  vaHies,  So 
plentiful  is  lead  here,  that  I  faw  large  quantities  of  it 
lying  about  the  ftreets  in  the  town  belonging  to. the 
Saukies,  and  it  feemed  to  be  as  good  as  the.  produce 
of  other  countries.  • 

On  the  10th  of  October  we  proceeded  down  the  r*- 
*k?  and  the  next  day  reached  the  firft  town  of  the 
Ottigaumies.  This  town  contained  about  fifty  houfes, 
but  we  found  moft  of  them  deferted,  on  account 
of  an  epidemical  diforder  that  had  lately  raged  among 
them,  and  carried  off  more  than  one  half  of  the  in- 
habitants. The  greater  part  of  thofe  who  furvived* 
Jiad  retired  into  the  woods  to  avoid  the  contagion. 

On  the  15th  we  entered  that  extenfive  river  the 
Mifllfippi.  the  Ouifconfm,  from  the  Carrying  Place 
10  the  part  where  it  falls  mtothe  Miffifippi,  flows, 
with  a  fmooth,  but  ftrong  current  5  the  water  of  it  is. 
exceedingly  clear,  and  through  it  you  may  perceive  a 
fine  and  fandy  bottom,  tolerably  free  from  rocks.  In 
it  are  a  few  ilhnds,  the  foil  of  which  appeared  to  be 
*ood,  though  fomewhat  woody.  The  land  near  the 
liver  alio  feemed  to  be,  in  general,  excellent  •,  but 
that  at  a  diftance  is  very  full  of  mountains,  where  it 
is  faid  there  are  many  lead  mines. 

About  five  miles  from  the  junction  of  the  rivers,  T 
obferved  the  ruins  of  a  large  town,  in  a  very  pleafmg  , 
fituation.  On  enquiring  of  the  neighbouring  Indians, 
why  it  was  thus  deferted,  I  was  informed,  that  about 
thirty  years  ago,  the  Great  Spirit  had  appeared  on 
the  top  of  a  pyramid  of  rocks,  which  lay  at  a  little  dii- 
tance  from  it,  towards  the  weft,  and  warned  them  to 
euit  their  habitations  \  for  the  land  on  which  they 
were  built  belonged  to  him,  and  he  had  occahon  for 
it  As  a  proof  that  he,  who  gave  them  thefe  orders, 
was  really  the  Great  Spirit,  he  further  told. them, that { 
the  gfafs  fliould  immediately  fpring  up  on  thofe  very 
jocks  from  whence  hcnow  addreffed  them,  which  they 
I :  '   -  knew 
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knew  to  be  bare  a  id  barren.  The  Indians  obeyed,  and 
foon  after  difcovered  that  this  miraculous  alteration 
had  taken  place.  They  {hewed  me  the  fpot,  but  the 
growth  of  the  grafs  appeared  to  be  noways  fupernatu- 
ral.  I  apprehend  this  to  have  been  a  ftratagem  of  the 
French  or  Spaniards,  to  anfwer  fome  felflfh  view;  but 
in  what  manner  they  effected  their  purpofes  I  know 
not. 

This  people,  foon  after  their  removal,  built  a  town 
on  the  bank  of  the  Miflifippi,'  near  the  mouth  of  the 
Ouifconfin,  at  a  place  called  by  the  French,  La  Prai- 
ries les  Chiens,  which  fignifies  the  Dog  Plains  ;  it  is? 
a  large  town,  and  contains  about  three  hundred  fami- 
lies j  the  houfes  are  well  built  after  the  Indian  manner,, 
and  pleafantly  utuated  on  a  very  rich  foil,  from  which; 
they  raife  every  neceflary  of  life  in  great  abundance* 
I  law  here  many  horfes  of  a  good  fize  and  fhape.  This^ 
town  is  the  great  mart  where  all  the  adjacent  tribes, 
and  even  thofe  who  inhabit  the  molt  remote  branches 
of  the  Miflifippi,  annually  aflembte  about  the  latter 
end  of  May,  bringing  with  them  their  furs  todifpofe; 
of  to  the  traders.  But  it  is  not  always  that  they  con- 
clude their  fale  here  ,  this  is  determined  by  a  gene- 
ral council  of  the  chiefs,  who  confult  whether  it  would 
be  more  conducive  to  their  intereft,  to  fell  their  goods 
at  this  place,  or  carry  them  on  to  Louifiana,  or  MichiU 
limackinae.  According  to  the  decifion  of  this  coun- 
cil, they  either  proceed  further,  or  return  to  their  dif- 
ferent homes. 

The  Miflifippi,  at  the  entrance  of  the  Ouifeonfiii,, 
near  which  Hands  a  mountain  of  confiderable  height* 
is  about  half  a- mile  over,  but  eppo  lite  to  the  la  ft  men-' 
tioned  town,  it  appears  to  be  more  than  a  mile  wide,, 
and  full  of  Iflands,  the  foil  of  which  is  extraordinary 
rich,  and  but  thinly  wooded. 

A  little  further  to  the  weft>  on.  the  contrary  fide,  a 
fmall  river  falls  into  the  ■Miflifippi,  which  the  French 
call  Le  Jaun  Riviere^  0r  the  Yellow  River.     Here  the 
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traders  who  had  accompanied  me  hitherto,  took  up 
their  refidence  for  the  winter.  I  then  bought  a  ca- 
noe,  and  with  two  fervants,  one  a  French  Canadian, 
and  the  other  a  Mohawk  of  Canada,  on  the  19th  pro- 
ceeded up  the  Miflifippi. 

About  ten  days  after  I  had  parted  from  the  traders 
I  landed  as  I  ufually  did,  every  evening,  and  having 
pitched  my  tent,  I  ordered  my  men,  when  night  come 
on,- to  lay  themfelves  down  to  fleep.  By  a  light  that 
A  kept  burning  I  then  fet  down  to  copy  the  minutes  I 
had  taken  in  the  courfe  of  the  preceding  day.  About 
ten  o'clock,  having  jufl  fmifhed  my  memorandoms,  I 
Hepped  out  of  my  tent  to  fee  what  weather  it  was. 
As  I  call  my  eyes  towards  the  bank  of  the  river,  I 
thought  I  few  by  the  light  of  the  ftars,  which  fhone 
bright,  fomething  that  had  the  appearance  of  a  herd 
of  beads,  coming  down  a  decent  at  fome  difhmce  ; 
whilft  I  was  wondering  what  they  could  be,  one  of 
the  number  fuddenly  fprung  up,  and  discovered  to  me 
the  form  of  a  man.  .  In  an  inftant  they  were  all  on 
their  legs,  and  I  could  count  about  ten  or  twelve  of 
them  running  towards  me.  I  immediately  re-entered 
the  tent^,  and  having  awakened  my  men,  ordered  them 
to  take  their  armes  and  follow  me.  As  my  firft  ap~ 
prehenfions  were  for  my  canoe,  I  ran  to  the  water's 
,  fide,  and  found  a  party  of  Indians  (for  fuch  I  now  dis- 
covered them  to  be)  on  the  point  of  plundering  it. 
Before  I  reached  them,  I  commanded  my  men  not  to 
fire  till  I  had  given  the  word,  being  unwilling  to  be- 
gin  Jioflillities  unlefs  occafion  abfolutely  required.  I 
accordingly  advanced  with  refolution,  clofe  to  the 
points  of  their  fpears,  they  had  no  other  weapons,  and 
brandifhing  my  hanger,  afked  them  with  a  fcern  voice, 
what  they  wanted  ?  They  were  daggered  at  this,  and 
perceiving  they  were  like  to  meet  with  a  warm  recep- 
tion, turned  about  and  percipitately  retreated.  We 
p.urfued  them  to  an  adjacent  wood,  which  they  en- 
tered, and  we  few  no  more  of  them.     However,  fcr 
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fear  of  their  return,  we  watched  alternately  during 
the  remainder  of  the  night.  The  next  day  my  fervants 
were  under  great  apprehenlkms,  and  earnftly  entreat- 
ed me  to  return  to  the  traders  we  had  lately  left.  But 
I  told  them,  that  if  they  would  not  be  efteemed  old 
women  (a  term  of  the  greateft  reproach  among  the 
Indians)  they  mull  follow  me  $  for  I  was  determined 
to  perfue  my  intended  route,  as  an  Englishman,  when5 
oncev  engaged  in  an  adventure  never  retreated.  Or* 
this  they  got  into  the  canoe,  and  I  walked  on  the  iliorc 
to  guard  them  from  any  further  attack.  The  party 
of  Indians  who  had  thus  intended  to  plunder  me,  I  af- 
terwards found  to  be  fome  of  thofe  ftraggling  bands^ 
that  having  been  driven  from  among  the  different 
tribes  to  which  they  belonged,  for  various  crimes* 
nowalFociated  thfmfelves  together^ndjlivingby  plun- 
der, prove  very  troubleforneto  travellers  who  pafs  this 
-way  ;  nor  are  even  Indians  of  every  tribe  fpared  by 
them.  The  traders  had  before  cautioned  me  to  be 
upon  my  guard  againft  them,  and  I  would  repeat  the 
fame  caution  to  thofe  whofe  bufmefs  might  call  them 
into  thefe  parts-. 

On  the  iftof  November  I  arrived  at  Lake  Pepin*, 
which  is  rather  an  extended  part  of  the  River  Miffi-- 
fippi,  that  the  French  have  thus  denominated,  about 
two  hundred  miles  from  the  Quifconfm.  The  MiflW 
fippi  below  this  lake,  flowes  with  a  gentle  current, 
but  the  breadth  of  it  is  very  uncertain,  in  fome  places 
it  being  upwards  of  a  mile,  in  others  not  more  than 
a  quarter.  This  river  has  a  range  of  mountains  on 
each  fide  throughout  the  whole  of  the  way  •,  which 
in  particular  parts  approach  near  to  it,  in  others  lie  at 
a  greater  diftance.  The  land  betwixt  the  mountains, 
and  on  their  fides,  is  generally  covered  with  grafs, 
with  a  few  groves  of  trees  interfperfed,  near  which 
large  droves  of  deer  and  elk  are  frequently  feen  feeding. 

In  many  places  pyramids  of  rocks  appeared,  refem- 
bling  old  ruinous  towers  5  at  others  arnazing  preci- 
pices % 
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j?ices  ;  and  what  is  very  remarkable^  whilft  this  icerie 
prefented  itfelf  on  one  fide,  the  oppofite  fide  of  the 
lame  mountain  was  covered  with  the  fined  herbage* 
which  gradually  afcended  to  its  fummit.  From  thence 
the  molt  beautiful  and  exteniive  profpedfc  that  ima- 
gination can  form,  opens  to  your  view.  Verdant 
I  plains,  fruitful  meadows*  numerous  inlands,,  and  all 
thefe  abounding  with  a  variety  of  trees  thatyield  amaz- 
ing quantities  of  fruit,  without  care  or  cultivation  j 
fuch  as  the  nut  tree,  the  maple  which  produces  fugar, 
vines  loaded  with  rich  grapes,  and  plumb-trees  bend- 
ing under  their  blooming  burdens,  but  above  all,  the 
fine  river  flowing  gently  beneath,  nnd  reaching  as  far 
as  the  eye  ean  extend,  by  turns  attract  your  admira- 
tion and  excite  your  wonder* 

The  Lake  is  about  twenty  miles  long,  and  near  fix 
in  breadth;  in  fome places  it  is  very  deep,  and  a- 
bounds  with  various  kinds  of  fifh.  Great  numbers  of 
fowl  frequent  alfo  this  Lake  and  the  rivers  adjacent  , 
fuch  as  ftorks,  fwans,  geefe,  brants  and  ducks  :  and 
in  the  groves  are  found  great  plenty  of  turkeys  an4 
partridges.  On  the  plains  are  the  largeft  buffaloes  of 
any  in  America*  Here  I  obferved  the  ruins  of  a 
French  fa&ory,  where  it  is  faid  Captain  St.  Pierre  re- 
fided,  and  carried  on  a  very  great  trade  with  theNau- 
do  wellies,  before  the  reduction  of  Canada* 

About  fixty  miles  below  this  Lake  is  a  mountain  re- 
markably fituated  v  for  it  ftands  by  itfelf  exactly  in 
the  middle  of  the  River,  and  looks  as  if  it  had  Hidden 
from  the  adjacent  fhore  into  the  ftream.  It  cannot  be 
termed  an  ifland,  as  it  rifes  immediately  from  the 
brink  of  the  water  to  a  confiderable  height.  Both  the 
Indians  and  the  French  call  it  the  Mountain  in  the 
River* 

One  day  having  landed  on  the  fhore  of  the  Miffifip- 
pi,  fome  miles  below  Lake  Pepin,  whilfl  my  atten- 
dants were  preparing  my  dinner,  I  walked  out  to  take 
a  view  of  the  adjwitt  country.     I  had  wt  proceed- 
ed 
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cd  far,  before  I  came  to  a  fine,  level,  open  plain,  on 
which  I  perceived  at  a  little  difcance  a  partial  eleva* 
tion  that  had  the  appearance  of  an  intrenchment.  On 
a  nearer  infpeclion  I  had  greater  reafomto  fuppofe 
that  it  had  really  been  intended  for  this  many  centu- 
ries ago.  Notwithftanding  it  was  now  covered  with 
grafs,  I  could  plainly  difcern  that  it  had  once  been  a 
breaft  work  of  about  four  feet  in  height,  extending 
the  bed  part  of  a  mile,  and  fufficiently  capacious  to 
cover  live  thoufand  men.  Its  form  was  fomewhat 
circular,  and  its  flanks  reached  to  the  River.  Though 
much  defaced  by  time,  every  angle  was  diftinguifha- 
ble,  and  appeared  as  regular,  and  fafnioned  with  as 
much  military  llcill,  as  if  planned  by  Vauhan  himfelf. 
The  ditch  was  not  vifihle,  but  I  thought  on  examin- 
ing more  curioufly,  that  I  could  perceive  there  cer- 
tainly had  been  one.  From  its  fituation  alfo,  I  am 
convinced  that  it  muft  have  been  deiigned  for  this 
purpofe.  It  fronted  the  country,  and  the  rear  was 
covered  by  the  River;  nor  was  there  any  rifing 
ground  for  a  confiderable  way,  that  commanded  it^ 
a  few  draggling  oaks  were  alone  to  be  f^en  near  it. 
In  many  places,  final!  tracts  were  worn  acrofs  it  by 
the  feet  of  the  elks  and  deer,  and  from  the  depth  of 
the  bed  of  earth  by  which  it  was  covered,  I  was  able 
to  draw  certain  conclufions.  of  its  great  antiquity.  I 
examined  all  the  angles,  and  every  part  with  great  at- 
tention, and  have  often  blamed  myfelf  Fince,  for  not 
encamping  on  the  foot,  and  drawing  an  exact  plan  of 
it.  To  fliew  that  this  description  is  not  the  offspring 
of  a  heated  imagination,  or  the  chimerical  tale  of  a 
miftaken  traveller,  I  find  on  enquiry  fince  my  return, 
that  Monf.  St.  Pierre,  and  feveral  traders,  have,  at 
different  times,  taken  notice  of  fimilar  appearances* 
on  which  they  have  formed  the  fame  conjectures, 
but  without  examining  them  fo  minutely  as  I  did. 
How  a  work  of  this  kind  could  exifl  in  a  country  that 
has  hitherto  (according  to  the  general  received  opin- 
ion) been  the  feat  of  war  to  untutored  Indians  alone, 
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whofe  whole  ftock  of  military'  knowledge  has  only. 
till  within  two  centuries,  amounted  to  drawing  the 
bow,  and  whofe  only  breaft-work,  even  at  prefent, 
lis  the  thicket,  I  know  not.  I  have  given  as  exact  an 
account  as  poffible,  of  this  lingular  appearance,  and 
leave  to  future  explorers' of  thefe  diftant  regions,  to 
.difcover  whether  it  is  a  production  of  nature  or  art. 

Perhaps  the  hints  I  have  here  given,  might  lead  to  a 
more  perfect  inveftig.ation  of  it,  and  give  us  very  dif- 
ferenAdeas  of  the  antient  ftate  of  realms  that  we  at 
prefent  believe  to  have  been  from  the  earlieft  period 
only  the  habitations  of  .lavages. 

The  Miififipoi,  as  far  as  the  entrance  of  the  River 
St.  Croix,  thirty  miles  above  Lake  Pepin,  is  very  full 
of  Mauds *,  fome  of  which  are  of  a  considerable  length. 
On  thefe- alio,  grow  great  numbers  of  the  maple  or 
fugar  tree,  and  around  them  vines  loaded  with  grapes 
creeping  to  their  very  tops.  From  the  Lake  upwards 
few  mountains  are  to  be  teen,  and  thofe  but  fmall. — 
Near  the  River  St.  Croix,  refide  three  bands  of  the 
jNaudoweilie  Indians,  called  the  River  Bands. 

This  nation  is  compofed,  at  preient  of  eleven  bands. 
They  were  originally  twelve  ;  but  the  AfTinipoils 
fome  years  ago,  revolting,  and  feparating  themfelves 
from  the  others,  there  remain  only  at  this  time  ele- 
ven. Thofe  I  met  here  are  termed  the  River  Bands ; 
jbecaufe  they  chiefly  dwell  near  the  banks  .of  this  Riv- 
er :  the  other  eight  are  generally  diftinguifhed  by 
the  title,  Naudoweffies  of  the  Plains,  and  inhabit  a 
country  that  lies  more  to  the.  weflward.  The  names 
ef  the  former  are  the  Nehogatawonahs,  the  Mawtaw- 
bauntowahsy  and  the  Shahiweentowahs/ and  confift 
•of  about  four  hundred  warriors. 

A  little  before  I  met  with  thefe  three.hands,  I  fell 
:in  with  a  party  of  the  Mawtawbauntcwahs  amount- 
ing to  forty  warriors  and  their  families.  With  thefe 
I  refided  a  day  or  two,  during  which  time  five  or  fix 
of  their  number  who  had  been  outouan  excurlion,  re- 
turned 
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turned  in  great  hafte,  and  acquainted  their  compan- 
ions that  a  large  party  of  the  Chipeway  warriors,  <ce~ 
UOUgh,"  as  they  cxpreffed  themfelves,  "  to  fwaliow 
them  all  up"  were  clofe  at  their  heels,  and  on  the 
point  of  attacking  their  little  camp.  The  rhiefs  ap- 
plied to  me  and  defired  I  would  put  myfelf  at  their 
head,  and  lead  them  out  to  bppofe  their  enemies.1  As 
J  was  a  ft  ranger,  and -unwilling  to  excite  the  anger 
of  either  nation,  I  knew  not  how  to  act  ;  and  never 
found  myfelf  in  a  greater  dilemma.  Had  I  refufed 
to  affift  the  Naudoweffies  I  ihould  have  drawn  on 
myfelf  their  difpleafure,  or  had  I  met  the  Chipeways 
with  hoflile  intentions,  I  ihould  have  made  that  peo- 
ple my  foes,  and  had  I  been  fortunate  enough  to  have 
efcaped  their  arrows- at"  this  time,  on  fome  future  oc- 
casion fhould  probably  havcexperienced  the  feveritv 
of  their  revenge.  In  this  extremity  I  chofe  the  mid- 
dle courfe,  and  defired  that  the  Naudoweffies  would 
fuffer  me  to  meet  them,  that  I  might  endeavour  to  a- 
vert  their  fury.  To  this  they  reluclantly  aifented,  be- 
ing perfuaded,  from  the  inveteracy  which  had  long 
prevailed  between  them,  that  my  remoiiftrairces 
would  be  in  vain. 

Taking  my  Frenchman  with  me,  who  could  fpeak 
their  language,. I  haflened  towards  the  place  where 
the  Chipeways  were  fuppofed  to  be.  The  Naudowef- 
fies, during  this,  kept  at  a  diftance  behind.  As  I  ap- 
proached them  with  the  pipe  of  peace,  a  fmall  party 
vpf  their  chiefs,  confifting  of  about  eight  or  ten,  eame 
in  a  friendly  manner  towards  me  ;  with  whom,  bv  the 
means  of  my  interpreter,  I  held  a  long  converfaticn  % 
Lthe  refult  of  which  was,  that  their  rancor  being  bv 
1  my  perfuafionsin  fome  meafure  mollified,  they  apreed 
.  £0  turn  hack,  without  accomplifliing-  their  lavage  our- 
poles.     During  our  difcourfe  I  could  perceive,  as  their 
day  icattered  about,  that  the  party  was  very  numerous 
•  and  many  of  them  armed  with  muikets. 

Paving  happily  fucceeded  in  my  undertakino-,  J 
D  returnd 
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returned  without  delay  to  the  Naudoweffies,  and  ie* 
tired  they  would  inilantly  remove  their  camp  to  fome 
other  part  of  the  country,  left  their  enemies  (hould 
repent  of  the  proroife  they  had  given,  and  put  their 
intentions  in  execution.  They  accordingly  followed 
my  advice,  and  immediately  prepared  -to  ftrrke  their 
tents.  Wh-ilft  they  were  doing  this,  they  loaded  me 
with  thanks  y  and  when  I  had  feen  £hern  on  board 
their  canoes,  I  perfued  my  route. 

To  this  adventure  I  was  chiefly  indebted  for  the 
friendly  reception  I  afterwards  met  with    from  the 
Naudoweihes  of  the  Plains,  and  for  the   refpect  and 
honors  I  received  c  during  my  abode    among  them. 
And  when  i  arrived  many  months  after   at  the 
Ch'rpeway  village,  near  the  Ottowaw  lakes,  I  found 
that  my  fame  had  reached  that  place  before  me.  The 
chiefs  received  me  with  great  cordiality,  and  the  el- 
•  der  part  of  them  thanked  me  for  the  mifchief  1  had 
prevented.      They  informed  me,  that  the  war  ^  be- 
tween their  nation  and  the  Naudoweffies  had  continur 
ed  without  interruption  for  more  than  forty  winters. 
That  they  had  long  warned  to  put  an  end    to  it,  but 
this  was  generally  prevented  by  the  young  warriors  of 
either  nation,  who  could  not  reftrain  their  ardor  when 
they  met.     They  {aid,  they  mould  be  happy  if  fome 
chief  of  the  fame  pacific  difpofition  as  myfelf,  and 
who  pollened  an  eaxual  degree  of  resolution  and  cool- 
nefs,  would  fettle  in  the  country  between  the  two  na- 
tions s  for  by  the  interference  of  fuch  a  perfon,  an 
accommodation,  which  on  their  parts  they  fmcerely 
defired,  might  be  brought  about.     As  I  did  not  meet 
•my  of  the  Naudoweffies  afterwards,  I  had  not  an  op- 
portunity of  forwarding  fo  good  a  work. 

About  thirtv  miles  below  the  falls  of  St.  Anthony, 
at  which  I  arrived  the  tenth '  day  after  I  left  Lake 
Pepin,  is  a  remarkable  cave  of  an  amazing  depth. 
The  Indians  term  it  Wakon-teebe,  that  is,  the  Dweh 
line  o^ the  Great  Spirit.  The  entrance  into  it  is  about 
'    "b  I  ten 
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ten  feet  wide,  the  height  of  It  five  feet*,  The  arch 
within  is  near  fifteen  feet  high  and  about  thirty  feet 
broad.  The  bottom  of  it  coniifis'of  line  clear  land. 
About  twenty  feet  from  the  entrance  begins  a  Jake, 
the  water  of  which  is  tranfparent,  and  extends  to  an 
uniearchabie  diitance  ;  for  the  darknefs  of  the  cave 
prevents  all  attempts  to  acquire  a  knowledge  of  it,  I 
threw  a  fmajl  pebble  towards  the  interior  parts  of  it , 
wiih  my  utmoft  ftr'ength  $  I  could  hear  that  it  fell  in- 
to the  Water,  and  notwith (landing  it  was  of  a  {mail 
fee,  it  caufed  an-  ailonilhing  and  horrible  noifej,  that 
reverberated  through  all  thole  gloomy  regions.  I 
iouna  in  this  cave  many  Indian  hieroglyphics*  which 
appeared  very  ancient,  for  time  had  nearly  covered 
them  with  mofs,-  fo  that  it  was  with  difficulty  I  could 
trace  them.  They  were  cut  in  a  rude  manlier,  upon 
the  infide  of  the  walls,  which  were  corhppfed  of  a 
(tone  fo  extremely  loft  that  it  mi.ht  eafiiybepenetratea  I 
with  a  knife  :  a  itone  every  where  to  be  found  near 
the  MimiippL  The  cave  is  only  aceeilible  by  aften- 
ding  a  narrow,  fteep  pailage,  that  lies  near  the  brink 
of  the  river. 

At  a  little  diflance  from  this,  drary  cavern,  is  the 
burying-place  of  feveral  bands  of  the  Naudoweilie  In- 
dians :  though  thefe  people  have  no  fixed  residence, 
living, in  tents  and  abidingbutafewmonthsononeipcf, 
yet  they  always  bring  the  bones  of  their  dead  to  this 
place  y  which  they  take  the  opportunity  of  doing  when  M 
the  chiefs  meet  to  nold  their  councils,  and  to  fettle  all 
public  affairs  for  the  enfuing  fummer. 

Ten  miles  below  the  Falls  of  St.  Anthony,  the  Ri- 
ver St.  Pierre,  called  by  the  natives  the  Wacldapaw-- 
menefotor,  falls  into  the  Mimfippi  from  the  well.  It 
is  not  mentioned  by  Father  Hennipin,  although  a  large, 
fair  river,  :  this  omiilion  I  conclude,  mud  ftave  pro 
ceeded  from  a  fmall  ifland  that  is  fituated  exactly  at  its 
entrance,  by  which  the  fight  of  it  is  intercepted.  I 
ihouid  not  have  diicovered  this  river  xny(df}  had  I  no: 
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taken  a  view,  when  I  was  fearching  for  it,  from1  the 
high  lands  oppofite,  which  rife  to  a  great  height. - 

Nearly  over  againfl  this  river,  I  was  obliged  to  leave 
my  canoe,  on  account  of  the  ice,  and  travel  By  land  to 
the  Fails  of  St.  Anthony,  where  I  arrived  on  the  17th- 
of  November.  The  Miffifippi  from  the  St.  Pierre  to 
this  place,  is  rather  more  rapid  than  I  had  hitherto 
found  it,  and  without  iilands  of  any  confederation. 

Before  I  left  my  canoe  I  overtook  a  young  prince 
of  the  Winnebago  Indians,  who  was  going  on  an  em- 
baiTy  to  feme  of  the  bands  of  the  NaudowefTies.  Find- 
ing that  I  intended  to  take  a  view  of  the  Fails,  he  a- 
greed  to  accompany  me,  his  curiofity  having  been  of- 
ten excited  by  the  accounts  he  had  received  from  feme 
&i  his  chiefs  :  he  accordingly  left  his  family  (for  the 
Indians  never  travel  without  their  houfliolds)  at  this 
place,  under  the  care  of  my  Mohawk  fervant,  and  we 
proceeded  together  by  land,  attended  only  by  my 
Frenchman?  to  this  celebrated  place. 

We  could  diflinclly  hear  the  noife  of  the  water  full 
jiftfcrs  miles  before  we  reached  the  falls  ;  and  I  was 
greater  pleafed  and  furprifed,  when  I  approached  thh 
aitonilhing  work  of  nature  ;  but  I  was  not  long  at  li- 
berty to  indulge  thefe  emotions,  my  attention  being 
called  off  by  the  behaviour  of  my  companion. 

The  prince  had  no  fooner  gained  the  point  that  o- 
verlooks  this  wonderful  cafcade*  than  he  began  with 
an  audible  voice  to  addrefs  the  Great  Spirit,  one  of 
whofe  places  of  reildence  he  imagined  this  to  be.  He 
told  him  that  he  had  come  a  long  way  to  pay  his  ado- 
rations to  him,  and  now  would  make  him  the  bed  of- 
ferings in  his  power.  He  accordingly  firft  threw  his 
pipe  into  the  ftream  •,  then  the  roll  that  contained  his 
tobacco  \  after  thefe,  the  bracelets  he  wore  on  his 
arms  and  wrifts ;  next  an  ornament  that  encircled 
his  neck,  compofed  of  beads  and  wires;  and  at  laft  the 
car-rings  from  his  ears  ;  in  fhort  he  prefented  to  his 
god,  every  part  of  his  drefs.  that  was  valuable  ;  during 
-    ~  this 
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this  he  frequently  fmote  his  bread  with  great  violence 
threw  his  arms  about,  and  appeared  to  be  much  agi- 
tated. 

All  this  while  he  continued  his  adorations  and  at 
length  concluded  them  with  fervent  petitions  that  the 
Great  Spirit  would  conitantly  afford  us  his  protection 
on  our  travels,  giving  us  a  bright  fun, a  blue  fky,  and 
clear,  untroubled  waters ;  nor  would  he  leave  theplace 
till  we  had  fmoked  together  with  my  pipe,  in  honor  of 
the  Great  Spirit. 

I  was  greatly  fupprifed  at  beholding  an  inftance  of 
fuch  elevated  devotion  in  fo  young  an  Indian,  and  i:i 
ftead  of  ridiculing  the  ceremonies  attending  it,  as  I 
obferved  my.  catholic  fervant  tacitly  did,  Hooked  on 
the  prince  with  a  greater  degree  of  refpect  for  thefe 
hncere  proofs  he  gave  of  his  piety  5  and  I  doubt  not 
but  that  his  offerings  and  prays  were  as  acceptable  to 
the  univerfal .Parent  of  mankind,  as  if  they  had  been 
made  with  greater  pomp,  or  in  a  cc  nfecr.  *cd  place. 

Indeed,  the  whole  conduct  of  this  young  prince  at 
once  amazed  and  charmed  me.  During  the  few  days 
we  were  together,  his  attention  feemed  totally,  to  be 
employed  in  yielding  me  every  affiflance  in  his  power  ; 
and  even  in  fo  fhort  a  time,  he  gave  me  innumerable 
proofs  of  the  moft  generous  and  diimterefted  friend, 
fmp  5  fo  that  on  our  return  I  parted  from  him  with 
great  reluctance.  Whilft  I  beheld  the  artlefs,  vet  en- 
gaging manners  of  this  unpolilhed  favage,  I  could  net 
help  drawing  a  comparifon  between  him  and  fome  of 
the  morerefined  inhabitants  of  civilized  countries,  not 
much,  I  own,  in  favor  of  the  latter. 

The  Falls  of  St.  Anthony  received  their  name  from 
Father  Louis  Hennipin,  a  French  miflionarv,  who  tra- 
velled into  thefe  parts  about  theyear  i68o,and  was  the 
firfl  European  ever  ktn  by  the  natives.  This  amazing 
bc^y  of  waters,  which  are  above  250  yards  over,4onri 
a  moft  pleafing  catarad  ;  they  fall  perpendicularly  a- 
bout  thirty  feet;  and  the  rapids  below,  in  the  ipace  of 
D  %  300 
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300  yards  more,  render  the  defent  confider ably  great- 
er \  io  that  when  viewed  at  a  diftance,  they  appear  to 
be  much  higher  than  they  really  are.  The  above  men- 
tioned traveller  has  laid  them  down  at  above  fixty  feet; 
but  he  has  made  a  greater  error  in  calculating  the 
height  of  the  Falls  of  Niagara  ;  which  he  aiTerts  to  be 
600  feet ;  whereas  from  later  obfervations  accurately 
made,  it  is  well  known  that  it  does  notexceed  140  feet. 
Bu*-  the  good  father  I  fear  too  often  had  no  other  foun- 
dation for  his  accounts^  than  report,  or,  at  bell,  a 
flight  infpe&ion. 

In  the  middle  of  the  Falls  Hands  a  fmall  ifland,  a* 
bout  forty  feet  broad  and  fomewhat  longer,  on  which 
grow  a  few  cragged  hemlock  and  fpruce  trees  \  and  a- 
bout  half  way,  between  this  ifland  and  the  eaftern  more 
is  a  rock,  lying  at  the  very  edge  of  the  Fall,  in  an  ob- 
lique pofition,  that  appeared  to  be  about  five  or  fix 
feet  broad,  and  thirty  or  forty  long.  Thefe  Falls  vary 
much  from  all  the  others  I  have  feen,as  you  may  ap- 
proach clofe  to  them  without  finding  the  leaft  obftruc* 
*tion  from  any  intervening  hill  or  precipice. 

The  country  around  them  is  extremely  beautiful*- 
It  is  not  an  uninterrupted  plain,  where  the  eye  finds, 
no.  relief,  but  compofed  of  many  gentle  afcents,  which 
In  the  fummer  are  covered  with  the  fineft  verder,  and 
Interfperfed  with  little  groves,  that  give  a  pleafing  va- 
riety to  the  profpect.  On  the  whole,  when  the  Falls 
are  included,  which  may  be  feen  at  the  diftance  of  four 
miles,  a  more  pleafing  and  picture fque  view  cannot,  I 
believe,  be  found  through  the  univerfe.  I  could  have 
wifhed  that  I  had  happened  to  enjoy  this  glorious  fight 
at  a  more  feafonable  time  of  the  year,  whilft  the  trees 
zhd  hillocks  were  clad  in  nature's  gayeft  livery,  as  this 
muft  have  greatly  added  to  the  pieafure  I  received  y 
however  even  then  it  exceeded  my  warmeft  expecta- 
tions. I  have  endeavoured  to  give  the  reader  as  juft 
an  idea  of  this  enchanting  fpot,  as  poflible  i  but  allde- 
feription,  whether  of  the  pencil  or  the  pen,  muft  fall 
infinitely  ftort  of  the  original*  At 
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At  a  little  diftanee  below  the  Falls  ftands  a  fmalt 
ifland,  of  about  an  acre  and  an  half,  on  which  grow  a 
great  number  of  oak  trees)  every  branch  of  which  a- 
ble  to  fupport  the  weight)  was  full  of  eagles  nefts* 
The  reafon  that  this  kind  of  birds  refort  in  fuch  num- 
bers to  this  fpot,  is,  that  they  are  here  fecure  from  the 
attacks  either  of  man  or  beaft,  their  retreat  being 
guarded  by  the  rap;ds,  which  the  Indians  never  at- 
tempt to  pafs.  Another  reafon  is,  that  they  find  a 
conftant  fupply  of  food  for  themfelves  and  theiryoungj 
from  the  animals  and  fifh  which  are  dallied  to  pieces 
by  the  Falls,  and  driven  on  the  adjacent  more. 

Having  fatisfied  my  curioflty,  as  far  as  the  eye  of 
man  can  be  fatisfied)  I  proceeded,  on,  ftill  accompa- 
nied by  my  young  friend,  till  I  had  reached  the  River 
St.  Prancis,  near  fixty  miles  above  the  falls.  To  this 
river  Father  Hennipin  gave  the  name  of  St*  Francis., 
and  this  was  theextentof  his  travels,  as  well  as  mine^ 
towards  the  north  Weft.  As  the  feafon  was  fo  advanc- 
ed, and  the  weather  extremely  cold,  I  was  not  able: 
to  make  fo  many  obfervations  on  thefe  parts  as  I  oth-~ 
erwife  mould  have  done, 

It  might  however,  perhaps,  be  neceffary  to  obferve :; 
that  in  the  little  tour  I  made  about  the  Falls,  after 
travelling  fourteen  miles,  by  the  fide  of  the  Mifiifippir 
I  came  to  a  river  nearly  twenty  yards  wide,  which  ran 
from  the  north  eafb,  called  Rum  River.  And  on  the 
20th  of  November  came  to  another  termed  Goofe 
River,  about  twelve  yards  wide,  On  the  21ft  I  arri- 
ved at  the  St.  Francis,  which  is  about  thirty  yards 
wide.  Here  the  Miffifippi  itfelf  grows  narrow,  being, 
not  more  than  ninety  yards  over  *y  and  appears  to  be 
chiefly  compofed  of  fmall  branches.  The  ice  prevent- 
ed me  from  noticing  the  depth  of  any  of  thefe  three 
rivers. 

The  country  in  fome  places  is  hilly,  tut  without 
large  mountains  \  and  the  land  is  tolerably  good.  I 
obferv^d  here  many  deer  and  carriboos,  fome  elk,  with 
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abundance  of  beavers,  otters,  and  other  furs.  A  lit- 
tle above  this,  to  the  north  eaft,  are  a  number  ®£ 
fmall  lakes  called  the  Thoufand  Lakes;  the  parts 
about  which,  though  but  little  frequented,  are  the 
belt  within  many  miles,  for  hunting,  as  the  hunter 
never  fails  of  returning  loaded  beyond  his  expectations. 

The  Miflifippi  has  never  been  explored  higher  up 
than  the  River  St.  Francis,  and  only  by  Father  Hen- 
nipin  and  rnyfelf  thus  far.  So  that  we  are  obliged 
foleiy  to  the  Indians,  for  all  the  intelligence  we  aie 
able  to  give  relative  to  the  more  northern  parts.  As 
this  River  is  not  navigable  from  the  fea  for  vefiels  of 
any  considerable  burthen,  much  higher  up  than  the 
Forks  of  the  Ohio,  arid  even  that  is- accomplished  with 
great  difficulty,  owing  to  the  rapidity  of  the  current, 
and  the  windings  of  the  river;  thofe  fettlements  that 
may  be  made  on  the  interior  branches  ®f  it,  mufl  be 
indifputably  fecure  from  the  attacks  of  any  maritime 
power.  But  at  the  fame  time  the  fettlers  will  have  the 
advantage  of  being  able  to  convey  their  produce  to  the 
ieapoxts,  with  great  facility,  the  current  of  the  river 
from  its  fource  to  its  entrance  into  the  Gulf  of  Mex- 
ico, being  extremely  favorable  for  doing  this  in  fmall 
craft.  This  might  alfo  in  time  be  facilitated  by  canals 
or  fhorter  cuts  ;  and  a  communication  opened  by  wa- 
ter with  New-York,  Canada,  &c.by  way  of  the  lakes. 
The  Forks  of  the  Ohio  are  about  nine  hundred  miles 
from  the  mouth  of  the  Miflifippi,  following  the  courfe 
of  the  river  ;,  and  the  Melibrie  two  hundred  miles  a- 
bove  thefev  From  the  latter  it  is  about  twenty  mile, 
to  the  Illinois  River,  and  from  that  to  the  Ouifconiins- 
which  I  have  given  an  account  of3  about  eight  hun-* 
cfred  more. 

On  the  25th  I  returned  to  my  canoe,  wnich  I  had 
left  at  the  mouth  of  the  River  St.  Pierre  ;  and  here  I 
parted  with  regret  from  my  young  friend,  the  prince 
of  the  Winnebagoes*  This  river  being  clear  of  ice, 
by  reafo«  of  its  fouthern  ftfuation,  I  found  nothing  to 
-      "  obftruft 
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obftrucT:  my  pa'flage.  On  the  28th,  being  advanced 
about  forty  miles,  I  arrived  at  a  fmall  branch  that  fell 
into  it  from  the  north  ;  to  which,  as  it  had  no  name 
that  I  could-  diftinguim  it  by,  I  gave  my  own.  About 
forty  miles  higher  up  I  came  to  the  Forks  of  Verd  and 
Red  Marble  Rivers,  which  joiri  at  fome  little  diftance 
before  they  enter  the  St.  Pierre, 

The  River  St.  Pierrs,  at  its  junction  withrthe  Mif- 
filippi,  is  about  a  hundred  yards  bfoad,  and  continues 
that  breadth  nearly  all  the  way  I  failed  upon  it.  l£ 
has  a  great  depth  of  water,  and  in  fome  places  runs 
very  brifkly.  About  fifty  miles  from  its  mouth  are 
fome  rapids,  and  much  higher  up  there  are  marly  others,  ■ 

I  proceeded  up  this  river  about  two  hundred  miles 
to  the  country  of  the  Naudoweffies  of  the  Plains,  which 
lies  a  little  above  the  Forks  formed  by  the  Verd  and 
Red  Marble  Rivers,  juft mentioned;  where  a  branch  * 
from  the  fouth  nearly  joins  the  Mefiorie'  River.     By 
the  accounts  I  received  from  the  Indians,  I  have  rea~ 
fon  to  believe  that  the  River  St.  Pierre  and  thelvXef- 
forie,  though  they  enter  the  MimTippi  twelve  hundred  * 
miles  from  each  other,  taketheir  rife  in  the  fame  neigh-"" 
bourhood  \  and  this  within  the  fpace  of  a  mile. 

'The  River  St.  Pierre's  northern  branch  rifes  from 
a  number  of  lakes  near  the  mining  mountains  ;  and  it 
is  from  fome  of  thefe,  alfo,  that  a  capital  branch  of  the 
River  Bourbon,  which  runs  into  Hudfon's  Bay,  has  its 
fources. 

From  the  intelligence  I  gained  from  the  iSfaudowef- 
fie  Indians,  among  whom  I  arrived  on  th.Q  7th  of  De- 
cember, and  whofe  language  I  perfectly  acquired  du- 
ring a  refidence  of  five  months  ;  and  alfo  from  the 
accounts  I  afterwards  obtained  from  the  AfTmipoils, 
who  fpeak  the  fame  tongue,  being  a  revolted  band  of 
the  NaudbwefHes ;  and  from  the  Killiftinoes,  neigh- 
bours of  the  AfTmipoils,  who  fpeak  the  Chipeway  lan- 
guage, and  inhabit  the  heads  of  the  River  Bourbon ; 
I  fay  from  thefe  nations^  together  with  my  own  ob- 
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fervations,  I  have  learned  that  the  four_.moft  capital 
rivers  on  the  Continent  of  North  America,  viz,  the  St* 
Lawrence,  the  Mifiifippi,  the  river  Bourbon,  and  the 
Oregon  or  the  river  of  the  Weil  (as  T  hinted  in  my  In- 
troduction) have  their  foiirces  in  the  fame  neighbour- 
hood.-  The  waters  of  the  three  former  are  within 
thirty  miles  of  each  other  -r  the  latter,  however  is  ra*» 
fcher  further  weft.- 

This  fhews  that  thefe  parts  are  the  high  eft  lands  in' 
North-America  5?  and  it  is  an  inftance  not  to  be  paral- 
leled on  the  other  three  quarters  of  the  globe,  that 
four  rivers  of  fuch  magnitude  fhould  take  their  rife  to- 
gether, and  each,  after  running  Teperate  courfes*  dif- 
charge  their  waters  into  different  oceans  at  the  dif- 
tance  of  two  thoufand  miles  from- their  fources.  For 
in  their  pafTage  from  this  fpot  to  the  bay  of  St.  Law- 
rence, eaft ;  to  the  Bay  of  Mexico,  fouth  •,  to  Hud- 
fon's  Bay,  north;  and  to  the  bay  at  the  Straits  of  An- 
liian  weft,  each  of  thefe  traverfe  upwards  of  two  thou- ^ 
fand.  miles. 

I  fhall  here  give  my  readers  fuch  reflections  as  oc- 
curred to  me,  when  I  had  received  thinnterefting  infor- 
mation, and  had  by  rmmberlefs  enquiries,  afcertained 
the  truth  of  it  5  that  is,  as  far  as  it  was  poffible  to  ar- 
rive at  a  certainty  without  a  perfonal  in veftigation. 

It  is  well  known  that  the  Colonies,  particularly  thofe 
of  New-England  and  Canada,  are  greatly  affecled,  a- 
bout  the  time  their  winter  fets   in,  by   a  north-weft 
windy  which  continues  for  feveral  months,'  and  ren- 
ders the  cold  much  more  intenfe  there  than  it  is  in 
the  interior  parts  of  America*     This  I  can,  from  my 
own  knowledge,  aflert,  as  I  found  the  winter,  that  I 
pafTed  to  the  weft  ward  of  the  Miflifippi,  far  from  fe- : 
vere  ;  and  the  north-weft  wind  blowing  on  tho/e  coun«  ; 
tries  confiderable  more  temperate  than  I   have  often  I 
experienced  it  to  be  nearer  the  coaft.     And  that  this| 
did  not  arife  from  an  uncertainty  of  the  feafons,  bug 
was  annually  the  cafe?  I  conclude^  both  from  the  fmaSjl 
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quantity  of  fnow  that  then  fell,  and  a  total  difufe  of 
fnow-ilioes  by  thefe  Indians,  without  which  none  of 
the  more  eaftern  nations  can  poffibly  travel  during  the 
winter. 

As  naturalrfts  obferve,  that  air  refembies  water  in 
many  refpedts,  particularly  by  often  (lowing  in  a  com- 
pact body  ;  and  that  this  is  generally  remarked  to  be 
with  the  current  of  large  ftreams,  and  feldom  acrofs 
them,  may  not  the  whids  that  fet  violently  into  the 
Bay  of  Mexico  about  the  latter  end  of  the  year,  take 
their  courie  over  the  continent  in  the  fame  direction  as 
the  Miffifippidoes;  till  meeting  with  the  north  winds 
(that  from  a  fimilar  caufe  blow  up  the  Bourbon  from 
Hudfon's  Bay)  they  are  forced  acrofs  the  great  lakes, 
.down  the  current  of  the  waters  of  the  St.  Lawrence, 
and  united,  commit  thofe  ravages,  and  occafion  thofe 
fevere  winters,  experienced  in  the  before-mentioned 
countries  ?  During  their .  progrefs  over  the  Jakes  they 
become  expanded,  and  consequently  affect,  a  greater 
tract  of  land  than  they  otherwise  would  do. 

According -to  my  fcanty  knowledge  of  natural  phi- 
lofophy,  this  does  not  appear  improbable.  Wheth- 
er it  is  agreeable  to  the  laws  eftablimed  by  naturalifts 
to  account  for  the  operations  of  that  element,  I  know- 
not.  However,  the  defcriptioivhere  given  of  the  -fitu-- 
ation  of  thefe  vafl:  bodies  of  water,  and  their  near  ap- 
proach to  each  other,  with  my  own  undigefted  fup- 
pofitions  of.their  efFecl:  on  the  winds,  may  prove  per- 
haps, in  abler  hands,  the  means  of  leading  to  many 
ufeful  difcoveries. 

On  the  7th  of  December,  I  arrived  (as  I  faid  before) 
at  the  utmoft  extent  of  my  travels  towards  the  weft  ; 
where  I  met  with  a  large  party  of  the  Naudowcflie 
Indians,  among  whom  I  refided  {eYen  months.  Thefe 
cbnfrituted  a  part  of  the  eight  bands  of  the  'Na-udo- 
wellies  of  the  Plains  ;  and  are  termed  the  Wawpeen- 
towahs,the  Tin  tons,  the  Afrahcootans,  theMaw'haws, 
and    the  Schians.     The    other  three  bands,  whole 
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names  are,-theSchianefej  theChongoufceton,  and  the 
Waddapawjeftm,  dwell  higher,  up,-  to  the.  weft  of  the 
River  St.  Pierre,  on  .plains  that,  according  to  their  ac- 
count, areunbounded  j  and  p rob ably  terminate  on  the 
co.aftof  the  Pacific  Ocean.  The  Naudoweffie  nation, 
when  united,  confifts  of  more  than  two  thoufand  war- 
riors. The  AiEnpoils^who  revolted  from  them,  amount 
to  about  three  hundred  ;  and  league  with  theKillifti- 
noesr,  live  in  a  continual  Hate  of  enmity  with  the  other 
eleven  bands. 

As  I  proceeded  up  the  River  St.  Pierre,  and  had 
nearly  reached  the  place  wrhere  thefe  people  were  en- 
camped,! obferved  two  or  three  canoes  coming  down 
the  ftream  ^  but  no  fooner  had  the  Indians  that  were 
on  board  them,<  difcovered  us,  than  they  rowed  to- 
ward the  land,  and' leaping  afhore  writh  precipitation, 
left  their  canoes  to  float  as  the  current  drove  them. 
In  a  few  minutes  I  perceived  fome  _  others  ;  who,  as 
foon  as  they  came  in  fight,  followed  with  equal  fpeed, 
the  example  of  their  countrymen. 

I  now  thought  it  necefTary  to  proceed  with  caution; 
rind  therefore  kept  on  the  fide  of  the  river  oppofit'e 
to  that  on  which  the  Indians  had  landed.  However, 
I  flill  continued  my  courfe,  fatisfied  that  the  pipe  of 
peace,  which  was  fixed  at  the  head  of  my  canoe,  and 
the  Englifh  colors.that.were  flying  at  the  ftern,  would 
prove  my  fecurity.  After  rowing  about  half  a  mile 
further,  in  turning  a  point,  I  difcovered  a  great  num- 
ber of  tents,  and  more  than  a  thoufand  Indians,  at  a 
little  diftance  from  the  fhore.  Being  now  nearly  op- 
pofiteto  them,  I  ordered  my  nien  to  pull  direclly  o,- 
ver,  as  I  was  willing  to  convince  the  Indians,  by  fuch 
a  ftep,  that  I  placed  feme  confidence  in  them. 

As  foon  as  I  had  reached  the  Jand,  two  of  the  chiefs 
prefented  their  hands  to  me,  and  led  me,  a  mid  ft  the 
aftonimed  multitude,  who  had  mod  of  them  never 
feen  a  white  man  before,  to  a  tent.  Into  this  we  en- 
tered,andaccording  to  the  cuftom  that  univerfaliv  pre-  ! 
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Vails  among  every  Indian  nation,  began  to  fmoke  the 
pipe  of  peace.     We  had  not  fat  long  before  the  crowd 
became  fo  great,  both  around,  and  upon  the  tent,,  that 
we  were  in  danger  of  being  crufhed  by  its  fall.     On 
this  we  returned  to  the  plain,  where,  having  gratified 
the  curiofity  of  the  common  people,  their  wonder  aba'o 
ed,  and  ever  after  they  treated  me  with  great  refpetSL 
From  the  chiefs  I  met  with  the  moil  friendly  and 
hofpitable  reception  ;  which  induced  me,  as  the  feafon 
was  fo  far  advanced,  to  take  up  my  reiidence  among 
them  during  the  winter.     To  render  my  ftay  as  com- 
fortable  as  poffible,  I  firft  endeavoured  to  learn  their 
language.     This  I  foon  did,  fo  as  to  make  myfelf  per- 
fectly intelligible,  having  before  acquired  fome  flight 
knowledge  of  the  language  of  thofe  Indians  that  live 
on  the  back  of  the  fettlements  ;  and  in  confequence 
met  with  every  accommodation  their  manner  of  living 
would  atTord.     Nor  did  I  want  for  fuch  amufements 
as  tended  to  make  fo  long  a  period  pafs  cheerfully  away. 
I  frequently  hunted  with  them  ;    and  at  other  times 
beheld  with  pleafure  their  recreations  and  paftimcs, 
which  I  fhall  defcribe  hereafter. 

Sometimes  I  fat  with  the  chiefs,  and  whilft  we  fmok- 
ed  the  friendly  pipe,  entertained  them,  in  return  for 
the  accounts  they  gave  me  of  their  wars  and  excur- 
fions,  with  a  narrative  of  my  own  adventures,  and  x 
description  of  all  the  "battles  fought  between  the  En- 
glim  and  French  m  America,  in  many  of  which  I  had 
a  perfonal  mare.  They  always  paid  great  attention 
to  my  details,  and  aiked  many  pertinent  queftions  re- 
lative  to  the  European  methods  of  making  war. 

I  held  thele  conversations  with  them°m  a  grelt 
meafure  to  procure  from  them  fome  information  re- 
lative  to  the  chief  point  I  had  conftantiy  in  y:6w,  that 
of  gaining  a  knowledge  of  the  fituation  and  produce, 
both  of  their  own  country,  and  thole  that  lay  to  the 
Wefhvard  of  them.  Nor  was  I  difappointed  in  mr 
|efign.s  ;  for  I  procured  from  them  much  ufeful  inteU 
2  iig.cnce* 
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Ir-cnce.  They  likewife  drew  for  me  plans  of  all  the 
countries  with  which  they  were  acquainted  ;  but  as  I 
entertained  no  great  opinion  of  their  geographical 
knowledge,  I  placed  not  much  dependence  on  them., 
and  therefore  think  it  unneceftary  to  give  them  to  the 
public.  They  draw  with  a  piece  of  burnt  coal,  taken 
from  the  hearth,  upon  the  infide  bark  of  the  birch 
tree ;  which  is  as  fmooth  as  paper,  and  anfwers  the 
fame  purpofes.,  notwithftanding  it  is  of  a  yellow,  caft. 
Their  '(ketches  are  made  in  a  rude  manner,  but  they 
feem  to  give  us  as  juft  an  idea  of  a  country,  although 
the  plan  is  not  fo  exact,  as  more  experienced  draughtf- 
inen  could  do. 

I  left  the  habitations  of  thefe  hofpitable  Indians  the 
latter  end  of  April  1767  ;  but  did  not  part  from  thern 
for  feveral  days,  as  I  was  accompanied  on  my  journey 
by  near  three  hundred  of  them,  among  whom  were 
many  chiefs,  to  the  mouth  of  the  River  St.  Pierre. 
At  this  feafon,  thefe  bands  annually  goto  the  Great 
Cave,  before  mentioned,  to  hold  a  grand  council  with 
all  the  other  bands;  wherein  they  fettle  their  opera- 
tions for  the  enfuing  year.  At  the  fame  time  they 
carry  with  them  their  dead,  for  interment,  bound  up 
ra  buffaloes'  Ikins,  Befides  thofe  that,  accompanied 
me,  others  were  gone  before,  and  the  reft  were  to 
follow. 

Never  did  I  travel  with  fo  cheerful  and  happy  a 
company.  But  their  mirth  met  with  a  fudden  and 
temporar-v  allay  from  a  violent  ftorm  that  overtook  us 
one  dav?  on  our  parage.  We  had  juft  landed,  and 
were  preparing  to  letup  our  tents  for  the  night,  when 
a  heavy  cloud  over.fpread  the  heavens,,  and  the  moil 
dreadful  thunder,  lightning,  and  rain  iffued  from  it, 
that  ever  I  beheld. 

The  Indians  were  greatly  terrified,  and  ran  to  fuch 
flicker  as  they  could  find ;  for  only  a  faw  tents  were 
as   yet  ere&ed.    •  Apprehenfive  of  the  danger  that 
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fcrve  for  a  conductor,  as  the  cloud  appeared  to  con- 
tain fuch  an  uncommon  quantity  of  electrical  rluid,  I 
took  my  (land  as  far  as  poiiible  from  any  covering  ;> 
chufmg  rather  to  be  expofed  to  the  pelt  in  gs  of  the 
ftorm,  than  to  receive  a  fatal  ilroke.  At  this  the  In- 
dians were  greatly  furprifed,  and  drew  coriclufions 
from  it  not  unfavourable  to  .the  opinion  they  already 
entertained  of  my  refolution.  Yet  I  acknowledge  that 
Iwas  nevermore  effected  in  my  life;  for  nothing 
fcarcely  could  exceed  the  terrific  fcene.  The  peals  of 
thunder  were  fo  loud  that  they  fliook  the  earth  ;  and 
the  lightning  flaihed  along  the  ground  in  dreams  of 
fulphur;  fo  that  the  Indian  chiefs  themfelves,  although 
their  courage  in  war  is  ufually  invincible,  could  no- 
help  trembling  at  the  horrid  combullion.  As  ibon  as 
the  ftorm  was  over,  they  flocked  around  me,  and  in- 
formed me,  that  it  was  a  proof  of  the  anger  of  the 
evil  fpirits,  whom  they  were  apprehenfive°that  they 
had  highly  offended, 

When  we  arrived  at  the  Great  Cave,   and  the  In- 


dians   had   depofited   the  remains    of  th 
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friends  in  the  burial-place  that  {lands  adjacent  to  it, 
they  held  their  great  council,  into  which  I  was  ad- • 
mitted,  and  at  the  fame  time  had  the  honour  to  be 
inftalled  or  adopted  a  chief  of  their  bands.  On  this 
occafion  I  made  the  following  fpeech,  which  I  infers 
to  give  my  readers  a  fpecimen  of  the  language  and 
manner  in  which  it  is  neceffary  to  addrefs  the  Indians, 
fo  as  to  engage  their  attention,  and  to  render  the 
fpeaker's  exprelTion  confonant  to  their  ideas.  It  was 
delivered  on  the  firft  day  of  May  1767- 

"My  brothers,  chiefs  of  the  numerous  and  power- 
ful Naudoweffies  \  I  rejoice  that  through  my  long 
abode  with  you,  I  can  now  fpeak  to  you  (though  after 
an  imperfect  manner)  in  your  own  tongue,  like  one  of 
your  own  children.  I  rejoice  alfo  that  I  have  had  an 
opportunity  fo  frequently  to> inform  you  of  the  glory 
and  power  of  the  Great  King  that  reigns  over  the  En* 
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glifh  ind  other  nations  ;  who  is  defcended  from  a  very 
ancient  race  of  fovereigns,  as  old  as  the  earth  and  wa- 
ters 5  whofe  feet  (land  on  two  great  iflands,  larger  than 
any  you  have  ever  -feen,  amidft  the  greateft  waters-in 
the  world  ;  whofe  head  reaches  to  the  fun,  and  whofe 
arms  encircle  the  whole  earth  :  the  number  of  whofe 
warriors  are  equal  to  the  trees  in  the  vallies,  the  (talks 
of  rice  in  yonder  marfhes,  or  the  blades  of  grafs  on 
your  great  plains  :  who  has  hundreds  of  canoes  of  his. 
own,Cof  fuch  amazing  bignefs,  that  all  the  waters  in 
your  country  would  not  fuffice  for  one  of  them  to 
fwim.  in  \  each  of  which  have  guns,  not  fmall  like 
mine,  which  you  fee  before  you,  but  of  fuch  magni- 
tude, that  an  hundred  of  your  ilouteft  young  men 
would  with  dimeulty  be  able  to  carry  one.  And  thefe 
are  equally  furprifing  in .'their  operation  againft  the 
great  king's  enemies  when  engaged  in  battle  ;  the  ter- 
ror they  carry  with  them,  your  language  wants  words 
to  exprefs.  You  may  remember  the  other  day  when 
we  were  encamping  at  Wadawpawmenefotor,  the 
black  clouds,  the  wind,  the  fire,  the  ftupendous  noife, 
tat  horrible  cracks,  and  the  trembling  of  the  earth, 
which  then  alarmed  you,  and  gave  you  reafon  to,  think 
your  gods  were  angry  with  ypu  \  not  unlike  thefe  are 
the  warlike  implements  of  the  Englifh,  when  they  are 
lighting  the  battles  of  their  great  king. 

""  Several  of  the  chiefs  of  your  bands  have  often 
told  me,  in  times  pail,  when  I  dwelt  with  you  in  your 
tents,  that  they  much  wifhed  to  be  counted  among  the 
children  and  allies  of  the  great  king  my  mailer.  You 
may  remember  how  often  you  have  dehred  me,  when 
J  return  again  to  my  own  country,  to  acquaint  the 
.great  king  of  your  good  difpofition  towards  him  and 
his  fubj«ds,  and  that  you  wifhed  for  traders  from  the 
Englifh  to  come  among  you. 

"Being  now  about  to  take  my  leave  of  you,  and  to 
return  to  my  own  country,  a  long  way  towards  the 
riSng  l\W)   I  again  afk  you  to  tell  me  whether  you 
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continue  of  the  fame  mind  as  when  I  fpoke  to  you  in 
council  laft  winter ;  ana1  as  there  are  now  feveral  of 
your  chiefs  here,  who  came  from  the  great  plains  to- 
wards the  fetting  of  the  fun,  whom  I  have  never  fpoke 
with  in  council  before,  I  afk  you  to  let  me  know  if  you 
are  all  willing  to  acknowledge  yourfelves  the  children 
of  my  great  mailer  the  King  of  the  Englifh  and  other 
nations*  as  I  fha.ll  take  the  firft  opportunity  to  acquaint 
him  of  your  defires  and  good  intentions. 

"I  charge  you  not  to  give  heed  to  bad  reports  ,  for 
there  are  wicked  birds  Hying  about  among  the  neigh- 
bouring nations,  who  may  whifper  evil  things  in  your 
ears  againft  the  Englifn,  contrary  to  what  I  have  told 
you  *,  you  muft  not  believe  them,  for  I  have  told  you 
the  truth. 

"  And  as  for  the  chiefs  that  are  about  to  go  to 
Michillimackinac,  I  mail  take  care  to  make  for  them 
and  their  fuite,  a  straight  road,  fmooth  waters,  and  a 
clear  fky  5  that  they  may  go  there,  and  fmoke  the  pipe 
of  peace,  and  reft  fecure  on  a  beaver  blanket  under 
the  made,  of  the  great  tree  of  peace.     Farewell  i" 

To  this  fpeech  I  received  the  following,  anfwer, 
from  the  mouth  of  the  principal  chief. 

"  Good  brother  I  I  am  now  about  to  fpeak  to  you 
with  the  mouths  afthefe  my  brothers,  chiefs  of  the 
eight  bands  of  the  powerful  nation  of  the  Naudowef-- 
fies.  We  believe  and  are  well  fatisfled  in  the  truth  of 
every  thing  you  have  told  us  about  your  great  nation, 
and  the  great  king  our  greateft  father  j  for  whom  we 
ipread  this  beaver  blanket,  that  his  fatherly  protection 
may  ever  reft  eafy  and  fafe  amongft  us  his  children  : 
your  colors  and  your  arms  agree  with  the  accounts 
you  have  given  us  about  your  great  nation.  We  de- 
fire  that  when  you  return,  you  will  acquaint  the  great 
king  how  much  the  Naudoweilies  wiili  to  be  counted 
among  his  good  children. 

:<  You  may  believe  us  when  we  tell  you  that  we  will 
not  open  our  ears  to  any  who  may  dare  to  fpeak  evil 
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of  our  great  father  the  king  of  the  Engliih  and  other 
nations. 

"We  thank  you  for  what  you  have  done  for  us  in  mak- 
ing peace  between  the  Maudowefftes  and  the  Chipe- 
ways,  and  hope  when  you  return  to  us  again,  that  you 
will  complete  this  good  work  ;  and  quite  difpelling  the 
clouds  that  intervene,  open  the  blue  fity  of  peace,  and 
caufe  th^  bloody  hatchet  to  be  deep  buried  under  the 
roots  of  the  great  tree  of  peace. 

u  We  wifh  you  to  remember  to  reprefent  to  our 
great  father  how  much  we  defire  that  traders  may  be 
fent  to  abide  among  us  with  fuch  things  as  wre  need, 
that  the  hearts  of  our  young  men,  our  wives  and  chil- 
dren may  be  made  glad.  And  may  peace  fubfift  be- 
tween us,  fo  long  as  the  fun,  the  moon,  the  earth,  and 
the  waters  fhall  endure.     Farewell  !" 

I  thought  it  neceflary  to  caution  the  Indians  againfl 
giving  heed  to  any  bad  reports  that  may  reach  them 
from  the  neighbouring  nations,  to  the  difadvantage 
of  the  Engliih,  as  I  had  heard,  at  different  places 
through  which  I  pafled,  that  emiflaries  were  Hill  em- 
ployed by  the  French  to  detach  thofe  who  were  friend- 
ly to  the  Engliih,  from  their  intereft.  And  I  faw, 
myfelf,  feveral  belts  of  Wampum  that  had  been  deli- 
vered for  this  purpofe  to  fome  of  the  tribes  I  was 
among.  On  the  delivery  of  each  of  thefe,  a  Talk  was 
held,  wherein  the  Indians  were  told  that  the  Englifh, 
who  were  but  a  petty  people,  had  ftolen  that  country 
from  their  great  father  the  king  of  France,  whilft  he 
was  afleep  ;  but  that  he  would  foon  awake,  and  take 
them  again  under  his  protection.  Thefe  I  found  were 
lent  from  Canada,  by  perfons  who  appeared  to  be 
well  affe&ed  towards  the  government  under  which 
they  lived. 

Whilft  I  tarried  at  the  mouth  of  the  River  StPierre, 
with  thefe  friendly  Indians,  I  endeavoured  to  gain  in- 
telligence whether  any  goods  had  been  fent  towards 
the  Fails  of  St,  Anthony  for  my  .ufe,  agreeable  to  the 
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promife  I  had  received  from  the  Governor,  when  I 
left  Michillimackinac.  But  finding  from  fome  In- 
dians, who  pafied  by  in  their  return  from  thofe  parts* 
that  this  agreement  had  not  been  fulfilled,  I  was  oblig- 
ed to  give  up  all  thoughts  of  proceeding  further  to  the 
north-weft  by  this  route,  according  to  my  original 
plan.  I  therefore  returned  to  La  Prairie  le  Chien, 
where  I  procured  as  many  goods  from  the  traders  I 
left  there  the  preceeding  year,  as  they  could  fpare. 

As  thefe,  however,  were  not  fufficient  to  enable  me 
to  renew  my  firft  defign,  I  determined  to  endeavour 
to  make  my  way  acrofs  the  country  of  the  Chipeways 
to  Lake  Superior;  in  hopes  of  meeting  at  the  Grand 
Portage  on  the  north  fide  of  it,  the  traders  that  an- 
nually go  from  Michillimackinac  to  the  north-weft; 
of  whom  I  doubted  not  but  that  I  mould  be  able  to 
procure  goods  enough  to  anfwer  my  purpofe,  and  alfo 
to  penetrate  through  thofe  more  northern  parts  to  the 
Straits  of  Annian. 

And  I  the  more  readily  returned  to  La  Prairie  le 
Chien,  as  I  could  by  that  means  the  better  fulfil  the 
engagement  I  had  made  to  the  party  of  Naudoweffies 
mentioned  at  the  conclufion  of  my  fpeech. 

During  my  abode  with  this  people,  wifhing  to  fe- 
cure  them  entirely  in  the  intereft  of  the  Englifti,  I  had 
advifed  fome  of  the  chiefs  to  go  to  Michillimackinac, 
where  they  would  have  an  opportunity  of  trading,  and 
of  hearing  the  accounts  that  I  had  entertained  them 
with  of  my  countrymen,  confirmed.  At  the  fame 
time  I  had  furnifhed  them  with  a  recommendation  to 
the  Governor,  and  given  them  every  direction  necef- 
fary  for  their  voyage. 

In  confequence  of  this,  one  of  the  principal  chiefs, 
and  twenty-five  of  an  inferior  rank,  agreed  to  go  the 
enfuing  fummer.  This  they  took  an  opportunity  of 
doing,  when  they  came  with  the  reft  of  their  band  to 
Attend  the  grand  council  at  the  mouth  of  the  River 
Being  obliged,  on  account  of  the  difap- 
jointment 
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pointment  I  hadjuft  been  informed  of,  to  return  fo 
far  down  the  Miffifippi,  I  could*from  thence  the  more 
eafily  fet  them  on  their  journey. 

As  the  intermediate  parts  of  this  river  are  much  fre- 
quented by  the  Ghipeways,  with  whom  the  Naudow- 
e flies  are  continually  at  war,  they  thought  it  more 
prudent,  being  but  a  fmall  party,  to  take  the  advan- 
tage of  the  night,  than  to  travel  with  me  by  day  ;  ac- 
cordingly no  fooner  was  the  grand  council  broke  up, 
than  I  took  a  friendly  leave  of  thefe  people,  from 
whom  I  had  received  innumerable  civilities,  and  pur- 
fued  once  more  my  voyage. 

I  reached  the  eaftern  fide  of  Lake  Pepin  the  fame 
night,  where  I  went  afhore  and  encamped  as  ufual. 
The  next  morning,  when  I  had  proceeded  fome  miles 
further,  I  perceived  at  a  diftance  before  me,  a  fmoke^ 
which  denoted  that  fome  Indians  were  near ;  and  in 
a  fhort  time  difcovered  ten  or  twelve  tents,  not  far 
from  the  bank  of  the  river.  As  I  was  apprehenfive 
that  this  was  a  party  of  the  Rovers  I  had  before  met 
with,  Lknew  not  what  courfe  to  purfue.  My  atten- 
dants purfuaded  me  to  endeavour  to  pafs  by  them  on 
the  oppofite  fide  of  the  river  •,  but  as  I  had  hitherto 
found  that  the  beft  way  to  enfure  a  friendly  reception 
from  the  Indians,  is  to  meet  them  boldly,  and  without 
fhewing  any  tokens  of  fear,  I  would  by  no  means 
confent  to  their  propofal.  Inftead  of  this  I  crofTed 
directly  over,  and  landed  in  the  mid  ft  of  them,  for  by 
this  time,  the  greater!  part,  of  them  were  ftanding  on 
the  more. 

The  firft -..  I  accofted  were  Ghipeways,  inhabiting 
near  the  Ottowaw  Lakes  j  who  received  me  with  great 
cordiality,  and  ihook  me  by  the  hand  in  token  of 
friendfhip.  At  fome  little  diftance  behind  thefe  flood 
a  chief  remarkably  tall  and  well  made,  but  of  fo  ftern 
an  afpe£t,  that  the  moil  undaunted  perfon  could  not 
behold  him  without  feeling  fome  degree  of  terror. 
He  fcemed  to  have  pafled  the  meridian  of  life,  and 
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by  the  mode  in  which  he  was  painted  and  tatowed,  I 
difcovered  that  he  was-of  high  rank.  However,  I  afi. 
proached  him  in  a  courteous  manner,  and  expected 
to  have  met  with  the  fame  receptions  had  done  from 
the  others  ;  but  to  my  great  furprife,  he  withheld  his, 
hand,  and  looking  fiercely  at  me,  laid,  in  the  Chipe- 
way  tongue,  "  Ci'.win  nifhifhin  faganofh,"  that  is, 
"The  Englifh  are  no  good."  As  he  had  his  toma- 
hawk in  his  hand,  I  expected  that  this  laconic  fen* 
tence  would  have  been  followed  by  a  blow ;  to  pre- 
vent which,  I  drew  a  piftol  from  my  belt,  and,  hold- 
ing it  in  a  carelefs  pofition,  pailed  clofe  by  him,  to  let 
him  fee  1  was  not  aiTraid  of  him. 

I  learned  foon  after  from  the  other  Indians,  that 
this  was  a  chief,  called  by  the  French,  the  Grand  Sau~ 
tor,  or  the  Great  Chipeway  Chief,  for  they  denomi- 
nate the  Chipeways,  Sautors.  They  likewife  told 
me  that  he  had  been  always  a  fteady  friend  to  that 
people,  and  when  they  delivered  up  Michillirnackinac 
to  the  Englifh  on  ■their  evacuation  of  Canada,  the 
Grand  Sautor  had  fv/orn  that  he  would  ever  remain 
the  avowed  enemy  of  its  new  pofTeflbrs,  as  the  terri- 
tories on  which  the  fort  is  built  belonged  to  him. 

Finding  him  thus  difpoiecl,  I  took  care  to  be  con- 
stantly upon  my  guard  whilfl  I  fxaid  ;  but  that  he 
might  not  fuppofe  I  was  driven  away  by  his  frowns, 
I  took  up  my  abode  there  for  the  night,  I  pitched 
my  tent  at  fGme  diflance  from  the  Indians,  and  had 
no  fooner  laid  myfelf  down  to  reft,  than,  I  was  awafc* 
ed  by  my  French,  fervant,  Having  been  alarmed  by 
the  found  of  Indian  muhx,  he  had  run  to  the  outride 
of  the  tent,  where  he  beheld  a  party  of  the  young 
favages  dancing  towards  us  in  an  extraordinary  man- 
ner, each  carrying  in  his  hand  a  torch  fixed  on  the  top 
of  a  long  pole.  But  I  fhall  defer  any  further  account 
of  this  uncommon  entertainment,  which  at  once  furprife 
sd  and  alarmed  me,,  till  I  treat  of  the  Indian  dances. 
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The  next  morning  I  continued  my  voyage,  and  be- 
fore night  reached  La  Prairie  le  Chien  ;  at  which 
place  the  party  af  Naudoweffies  foon  overtook  me. 
Not  long  after,  the  Grand  Sautor  alfo  arrived,  and 
before  the  Naudowemes  left  that  place  to  continue 
their  journey  to  Michillimackinac,  he  found  means, 
in  conjunction  with  fome  French  traders  from  Louis- 
iana, to  draw  from  me  about  ten- of  the  Naudoweme 
chiefs,  whom  he  prevailed  upon  to  go  toward  thofe 
parts. 

The  remainder  proceeded,  according  to  my  direc- 
tions, to  the  Englifh  fort  \  from  whence  I  afterwards 
heard  that  they  returned  to  their  own  country  with- 
out, any  unfortunate  accident  befalling  them,  and 
greatly  pleafed  with  the  reception  they  had  met  with. 
Whilfl  not  more  than  half  of  thofe  who  went  to  the 
fouthward,  through  the  difference  of  that  fouthern 
climate  from  their  own,  lived  to  reach  their  abode. 
And  fmce  I  came  to  England  I  have  been  informed, 
that  the  Grand  Sautor  having  rendered  himfelf  more 
and  more  difguftful  to  the  Englim,  by  his  inveterate 
enmity  towards  them,  was  at  length  ftabbed  in  his 
tent,  as  he  encamped  near  Michillimackinac,  by  a  tra* 
der,  to  whom- 1  had  related  the  foregoing  ftory. 

I  mould  have  remarked,  that  whatever  Indians 
happen  to  meet  at  La  Prairie  le  Chien,  the  great  mart 
to  which  all  who  inhabit  the  adjacent  countries  re-, 
fort,  though  the  nations  to  which  they  belong  are  at 
war  with  each  other,  yet  they  are  obliged  to  reftrain 
their  enmity,  and  to  forbear  all  hoftile  a&s  during 
their  flay  there,  This  regulation- has  been  long  ef- 
tablifhed  among  them  for  their  mutual  convenience, 
as  without  it  no  trade  could  be  carried  on.  The 
fame  rule  is  obferved  alfo  at  the  Red  Mountain  (after- 
wards defcribed)  from  whence  they  get  the  (tone  of 
which  they  make  their  pipes  \  thefe  being  indifpenfa* 
ble^  to.  the  accommodation  of  every  neighbouring 
tribe,,  a  fimilar  reftriition  becomes  needful,  and  is  of 
gublic  utility.  The 
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The  River  St.  Pierre,  which  runs  through  the  ter- 
ritories of  the  Naudoweflies,  flows  through  a  moil  de- 
lightful country,  abounding  with  all  the  neceflaries  of 
life,  that  grow  fpontaneoully  •,  and  with  a  little  cul- 
tivation it  might  be  made  to  produce  even  the  luxu- 
ries of  life.  "Wild  rice  grows  here  in  great  abundance  ; 
and  every  part  is  filled  with  trees  bending  under  their 
loads  of  fruits,  fuch  as  plums,  grapes,  and  apples  ;  the 
meadows  are  covered  with  hops,  and  many  forts  of 
vegetables  ;  whilil  the  ground  is  flored  with  ufeful 
roots,  wTith  angelica,  fpikenard,  and  ground-nuts  as 
large  as  hens'  eggs.  At  a  little  diftance  from  the 
fides  of  the  river  are  eminences,  from  which  you  have 
views  that  cannot  be  exceeded  even  by  the  moll  beau- 
tiful of  thofe  I  have  already  defcribed ;;  amidft  thefe 
are  delightful  groves,  and  fuch  amazing  quantities  of 
maples,  that  they  would  produce  fugar  fufficicnt  for 
any  number  of  inhabitants. 

A  little  way  from  the  mouth  of  this  river,  on  the 
north -fide  of  it,  (lands  a  hill,  one  fpa-rt  -of  which,  that 
towards  the  MiiTilippi,  is  compofed  entirely  of  white 
Hone,  of  the  fame  foft  nature  as  that  I  have  before  des- 
cribed ;  for  fuch,  indeed,  is  all  the  Rone  in  this  coun- 
try. But  what  appears  remarkable,  is,  that  the  colour 
of  it  is  as  white  as  the  driven  fnow.  The  outward 
part  of  it  was  crumbled  by  the  wind  and  weather  into 
heaps  of  fand,  of  which  a  beautiful  corapofition  might 
be  made  ;  or,  I  am  of  opinion  that,  when  properly 
treated,  the  (lone  itfelf  would  grow  harder  by  time,, 
and  have  a  very  noble  effect  in  architecture. 

Nearthat  branch  which  is  termed  the  Marble  River, 
is  a  mountain,  from  whence  the  Indians  get  a  fort  of 
red  flone,  out  of  which  they  hew  the  bowls  of  their 
pipes.  In  fome  of  thefe  parts  is  found  a  black,  hard 
clay,  or  rather  flone,  of  which  the  Naudoweflies  make 
their  family  utenfris.  This  country  likewife  abounds 
with  a  miikwhite  clay,  of  which  China  ware  might 
be  made  equal  in  goodnefs  -to  the  Afiatic  ;  and  alio 
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with  a  blue  clay  that  ferves  the  Indians  for  paint,  with 
this  laft  they  contrive,  by  mixing  it  with  the  red  flont 
powdered,  to  paint  themfelves  of  different  colours* 
Thofe  that  can  get  the  blueclay  here  mentioned,  paint 
themfelves  very  much  with  it  *,  particularly  when  they 
are  about  to  begin  their  fports  and  paflimes.  It  rs 
alfo  e deemed  by  them  a  mark  of  peace,  as  it  has  a 
refemblance  of  a  blue  fky,  which  with  them  is  a  fym- 
bol  of  it,  and  made  ufe  of  in  their  fpeeches  as  a  figura- 
tive expreflion  to  denote  peace.  When  they  wifh  to 
fhew  that  their  inclinations  are  pacific  towards  other 
tribes, they  greatly  ornament  both  themfelves  and  their 
belts  with  it. 
.  Having  concluded  my  bufinefs  at  La  Prairie  le 
Chien,  I  proceeded  once  more  up  the  MiiTifippi,  as  far 
as  the  place  where  the  Chipeway^River  enters  it,  a 
little  below  Lake  Pepin.  Here,  having  engaged  an 
Indian  pilot,  I  directed  him  to  fleer  towards  the  Gtta** 
waw  Lakes*  which  lie  near  the  head  of  this  river> 
This  he  did,  and  I  arrived  at  them  the  beginning  of 
July. 

The  Chipeway  River,  at  its  junction  wkh  the  Mif- 
fifippi,  is  about  eighty  yards  wide,  but  is  much  wider 
as  you  advance  into  it.     Near  thirty  miles  up  it  ft  pa- 
rates  into  two  branches,  and  I  took  my  courfe  through 
.  that  which  lies  to  the  eaftward. 

The  country  adjoining  to  the  river,  for  about  fixty 
miles,  is  very  level,  and  on  its  banks  lie  fine  meadows, 
where  larger  droves  of  buffaloes  and  elks  were  feed^ 
ing,  than  I  had  obferved  in  any  other  part  of  my  tra- 
vels. The  track  between  the  two  branches  of  this 
river  is  termed,  the  Road  of  War  between  the  Chipe- 
way and  Naudoweffie  Indians. 

The  country  to  the  Falls  is  al'moft  without  any 
timber,  and  above  that  very  uneven  and  rugged,  and 
tlo'fely  wooded  with  pines,  beach,  maple,  and  birch* 
Here 'a  moft  remarkable  and  aftonimlng  fight  present- 
ed itfelfto  my  view.     In  a  wood,  on  .the  eaft  of  the  j 
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river,  which  was  about  three  quarters  of  a  mile  in 
length,  and  in  depth  further  than  my  eye  could  reach, 
I  obferved  that  every  tree,  many  of  which  were  more 
than  fix  feet  in  circumference,  was  lying  flat  on  the 
ground,  torn  up  by  the  roots.  This  appeared  to  have 
been  done  by  fome  extraordinary  hurricane,  that  came 
from  the  weft  fome  years  ago  ;  but  how  many  I  could 
not  learn,  as  I  found  no  inhabitants  near  it,  of  whom 
I  could  gain  information.  The  country  on  the  weft 
fide  of  the  river,  from  being  lefs  woody,  had  efcaped. 
in  a  great  meafure  this  havoc  as  only  a  few  trees  were, 
blown  down. 

Near  the  heads  of  this  river,  is  a  town  of  the  Chi- 
peways  from  whence  it  takes  its  name.  It  is  fituat- 
ed  on  each  fide  of  the  river  (which  at  this  place  is  o£ 
no  confiderable  breadth)  and  lies  adjacent  to  the  banks 
of  a  fmall  lake.  This  town  contains  abo'ut  forty 
houfes,  and  can  fend  out  upwards  of  one  hundred 
warriors,  many  of  whom  were  fine,  flout  young  men. 
The  houfes  of  it  are  built  after  the  Indian  manner, 
and  have  neat  plantations  behind  them  ;  But  the  inha- 
bitants, in^general,  feemed  to  be  the  naftieft  people  I 
had  ever  been  among.  I  obferved  that  the  women 
and  children  indulged  themfelves  in  a  cuflom,  which 
though  common,  in  fome  degree,  throughout  every 
.Indian  nation,  appears  to  be,  according  to  our  ideas, 
of  the  moft  naufeous  and  indelicate  nature;  that  of 
fearching  each  other's  head,  and  eating  the  prey  caught 
therein. 

In  July  I  left  this  town,  and  having  crofled  a  num- 
ber of  fmall  lakes  and  carrying  places  that  interven- 
ed, came  to  a  head  branch  of  the  River  St.  Croix. 
This  branch  I  defcended  to  a  fork,  and  then  afcend- 
ed  another  to  its  fource.  On  both  thefe  rivers  I  dif- 
covered  feveral  mines  of  virgin  copper,  which  was  as 
pure  as  that  found  in  any  other  country. 

Here  I  came  to  a  fmall  brook,  which  my  guide 
thought  might  be  joined  at  fome  diftance  by  itreams 
F  that 
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tliat  would  at  length  render  it  navigable.  The  water 
at  firft  was  fo  icanty,  that  my  canoe  would  by  no 
mean*  fwim  in- it-,  but  having  flopped  up  feveral  old 
beaver  dams,  which  had  been  broken  down  by  the 
hunters,  I  was  enabled  to  proceed  for  feme  miles,  till 
by  the  conjunction  of  a  few  brooks,  thefe  aids  became 
no  longer  neceffary.  In  a  (hart  time  the  water  in- 
creafed  to  a  moil  rapid  river,  which  we  defcended 
till  it  entered  into  Lake  Superior.  This  river  I  nam- 
ed  after  a  gentleman  that  defired  to  accompany  me 
from  the  town  of  the  Ottagaumies  to  the  Carrying 
Place  on  Lake  Superior,  Goddard's  River. 

To  the  weft  of  this  is  another  finally  river,  which 
alfo  empties  itfelf  into  the  Lake.  This  I  termed  Straw- 
berry'River,  from  the  great  number  of  ftrawbernes 
of  a  good  fize  and  flavor  that  grew  on  its  banks. 

The  country  from  the  Ottowaw  Lakes  to  Lake  bu- 
perior,  is  in  general  very  uneven  and  thickly  covered 
with  woods.  Thefoilinfomeplaces  is  tolerably  good, 
In  others  but  indifferent.  In  the  heads  of  the  bt. 
Croix  and  the  Chipeway  Rivers  are  exceeding  ime 
ftureeon-  All  the  wildernefs  between  the  Miffifippi 
and  Lake  Superior  is  called  by  the  Indians,  the  Moi- 
chettoe  Country,  and  I  thought  it  moil  juftly  named  ; 
for,  it  being  then  their  feafon,  I  never  faw  or  felt  to 
many  of  thofe  infefts  in  my  life.  < 

The  latter  end  of  July  I  arrived,  after  having  coatt- 
ed  through  Weft  Bay,  at  the  Grand  Portage,  which 
lies -on  the  north-weft  borders  of  Lake  Superior- 
Here  thofe  who  go  on  the  north-weft  trade,  to  the 
Lakes  De  Fluye,  Dubois,  &c.  carry  over  their  canoes 
and  baggage  about  nine  miles,  till  they  come  to  a 
number  of  fmall  lakes,  the  waters  of  fome  of  which 
defcend  into  Lake  Superior,  and  others  into  the  river 
Bourbon.  Lake  Superior  from  Weft  Bay  to  this 
place  is  bounded  by  rocks,  except  towards  the  foudi- 
weft  part  of  the  Bay  where  I  firft  entered  it,  there 
it  was  tolerably  level.  ^ 
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At  the  Grand  Portage  is  a  fmall  bay,  before  the 
entrance  of  which  lies  an  ifland  that  intercepts  the 
dreary  and  uninterrupted  view  over  the  Lake,  which 
otherwife  would  have  prefented  icfelf,  and  makes  the 
bay  ferene  and  pleafant.  Here  I  met  a  large  party  of 
the  Killiftinoe  and  Affinipoil  Indians,  with  their  ref- 
pective  kings  and  their  families.  They  were  come 
to  this  place  in  order,  to  meet  the  traders  from  Mich- 
illimackinac,  who  make  this  their  road  to  the  north- 
weft.  From  them  I  received  the  following  account 
of  the  Lakes  thatlie  to  the  north- we  ft,  of  Lake  Superior, 

Lake  Bourbon,  the  moil  northern  of  thofe  yet 
discovered,  received  its  name  from  fome  French  tra- 
ders who  accompanied  a  party  of  Indians  to  Hudfon's 
Bay  fome  years  ago  ^  and  was  thus  denominated  by 
them  in  honour  of  the  royal  family  of  France.  It  is 
compofed  of  the  waters  of  the  Bourbon  River,  which 
as  I  have  before  obferved,  rifes  a  great  way  to  the 
fouthward,  not  far  from  the  northern  heads  of  the 
Miffifippi.  ^ 

This  lake  is  about  eighty  miles  in  length,  north  and 
fouth,  and  is  nearly  circular.  It  has  no  very  large 
iilands  on  it.  The  land  on  the  eaftern  fide  is  very  good ; 
and  to  the  fouth-weil  there  are  fome  mountains  :  in 
many  other  parts  there  are  barren  plains,  bogs,  and 
moraiTes.  Its  latitude  is  between  fifty-two  and  fifty- 
four  degrees  north,  and  it  lies  nearly  ibuth-weft  from 
Hudfon's  Bay.  As  through  its  northern  (ituation  the 
weather  there  is  extremely  cold,  only  a  few  animals 
are  to  be  found  in  the  country  that  borders  on  it. 
They  gave  me  but  an  indifferent  account  either  of 
the  beafts,  birds,  ov  fifhes.  There  are  indeed  fome 
buffaloes  of  a  fmall  iize,  which  are  fat  and  good  about 
the  latter  end  of  fummer,  with  a  few  moofe  and  car- 
riboo  deer  :  however,  this  deficiency  is  made  up  by 
the  furs  of  every  fort  that  are  to  be  met  with  in  great 
plenty  around  the  lake.  The  timber  growing  here  is 
chiefly  fir,  cedar,  fpruce,  and  fome  maple. 

Lake 
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Lake  Winnepeek,-  or  as  die-  French  write  !?>  Lac 
Ouinipique,  which  lies  neareft  to  the  foregoing,  m 
compofed  of  the  fame  waters.  It  is  inlength  about  two 
hundred  miles' north  and  fouth  ;  it's  breadth  has  ne- 
ver been  properly  ascertained,,  but  is  fuppofed  to  be 
about  one  hundred  miles  in  its  widefl  part.  This 
lake  is  very  full  of  iflands  •,  thefe  are,  however  of  no 
great  magnitude.  Many  confiderable  rivers  empty 
themfelves  into  it,  which,  as  yet,  are  notdiftinguifh- 
ed  by  any  names.  The  waters  are  ftored  with  fiih, 
fuch  as  trout  and  fturgeon,  and  alfo  with  others- of- a^ 
fmaller  kind  peculiar  to  thefe  lakes. 

'  The  land  on  the  fouth-weft  part  of  it  is  very  good* 
especially  about  the  entrance  of  a  large  branch  of  the 
Hiver  Bourbon,  which  flows  from  the  fouth-weft. 
On  this  river  there  is  a  factory  that  was  built  by  the 
French,  called  Fort  la  Reine,  to  which  the  traders 
from  Michiliimackinac  refer t  to  trade  with  the  Affini- 
poils  and  Killiftinoes.  To  this  place  the  Mahahs, 
who  inhabit  a  country  two  hundred  and  fifty  miles 
fouth-weft,  come  alfo  to  trade  with  them  •,  and  bring 
great  quantities  of  Indian  corn,  to  exchange  for  knives, 
tomahawks,  and  other  articles.  Thefe  people  are 
fuppofed  to  dwell  on  feme  of  the  branches  of  the 
River  of  the  Weft. 

Lake  Winnepeek  has  on  the  north-eafb  fome  moun- 
tains, and  on  the  eaft  many  barren  plains.  The  ma- 
ple or  fug'ar  tree  grows  here  in  great  plenty,  and  there 
is  likewife  gathered  ,  an  amazing  quantity  of  rice, 
which  proves  that  grain  will  flourifh  in  thefe  northern 
climates  as  well  as  in  warmer.  Buffaloes, /carriboo, 
and  moofe  deer,  are  numerous  in  thefe  parts.  The 
buffaloes  of  this  country  differ  from  thofe  that  are 
found  more  to  the  fouth  only  in  fize  y  the  forme* 
being  much  fmaller  ;  juft  as  the  black  cattle  of  the 
northern  parts  of  Great  Britain  differ  from  Englifh 
oxen. 

On 
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On  the  waters  that  fall  into  this  Lake,  the  neigh- 
bouring nations  take  great  numbers  of  excellent  furs.- 
Some  of  thefe  they  carry  to  the  factories  and  fettle- 
ments  belonging  to  the  Hudfon's  Bay  Company,  fitu- 
ated  above  the  entrance  of  the  Bourbon  River  ;  but 
this  they  do  with  reluctance,  on  feveral  accounts  ;  for 
fome  of  the  Aihnipoils  and  Killiftiones,  who  ufually 
traded  with  the  Company's  fervants,  told  me,  that  if 
they  could  be  fure  of  a  conftant  fupply  of  goods  from 
Michillimackinac,  they  would  not  trade  any  where  elfe 
They  fhewed  me  fome  cloth  and  other  articles  that 
they  had  purchafed  at  Hudfon's  Bay,  with  which  they 
were  much  diffatisfied,  thinking  they  had  been  great- 
ly impofed  upon  in  the  barter. 

Allowing  that  their  accounts  were  true,  I  could  not 
help  joining  in  their  opinion.  But  this  difTatisfaclion 
might  probably  proceed,  in  a  great  meafure,  from  the 
intrigues  of  the  Canadian  traders :  forwhilft  theFrench 
were  in  poffefiion  of  Michillimacinac,  having  acquired 
a  thorough  knowledge  of  the  trade  of  the  north-weft 
countries,  they  were  employed  on  that  account,  after 
the  reduction  of  Canada,  by  the  Englifh  traders  there, 
in  the  eftablifhment  of  this  trade  with  which  they 
were  themfelves  quite  unacquainted.  One  of  the  me- 
thods they  took  to  withdraw  thefe  Indians-from  their 
attachment  to  the  Hudfon's  Bay  Company,  and  to  en- 
gage their  good  opinon  in  behalf  of  theirjnew  employ- 
ers, was  by  depreciating  on  all  occafions  the  Compa- 
ny's goods,  and  magnifying  the  advantages  that  would 
arife  to  them  from  trafEcing  entirely  with  the  Cana- 
dian traders.  In  this  they  too  well  fucceeded,  and 
from  this  doubtlefs,  did  the  dllFatisfaction  the  Affini- 
poils and  Killiftinces  exprefied  tome,  partly  proceed. 
But  another  reafon  augmented  it  ;  and  this  was 
the  length  of  their  journey  to  the  Hudfon's  Bay  fac- 
tories, which,  they  informed  me,  took  them  up  three 
months,  duriug  the  fummer  heats  to  go  and  return, 
and  from  the  fmallnefs  of  their  canoes  they  could  not 
F  2  '  -  carry 
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carry  more  than  a  third  of  the  beavers  they  killed. 
Jbo  that  it  is  not  to  be  wondered  at,  that  thefe  Indians 
fhould  wifh  to  have  traders  come  to  refide  among 
them.  It  is  true  that  the  parts  they  inhabit  are  with- 
in the  limits  of  the  Hudfon's  Bay  territories  >  but  the 
Company  muft  be  under  the  neceffity  of  winking  at 
an  encroachment  of  this  kind,  as  die  Indians  would 
without  doubt  protect  the  traders  when  among  them, 
Eefides,  the  panports  granted  to  the  traders  that  go 
from  Michillimackinac  give  them  liberty  to  trade  to 
the  north-well:  about  Lake  Superior  ;  by  which  is 
meant  Fort  La  Reine,  Lake  Winnepeek,,  or  any  Oth- 
er parts  of  the  waters  of  the  Bourbon  River,,  where 
the  Couriers  de  Bois,  or  Traders,  may  make  it  moil 
convenient  to  reilde. 

Lac  du  Bois,  as  commonly  termed  by  the  French 
In  their  maps,  or  in  Englifh  the  Lake  of  the  Wood,  is 
fo  called  from  the  multiplicity  of  wood  growing  on 
its  banks  ;  fuch  as  oakes,  pines,  firs,  fpruce,  &c.  This 
Lake  lies  ftill  higher  upon  a  branch  of  the  River 
Bourbon,  and  nearly  eaft  from  the  fouth  end  of  Lake 
Winnepeek.  It  is  of  great  depth  in  fome  places.  Its 
length  from  eaft  to  weft  about  feventy  miles,  and  its 
greateft  breadth  about  forty  miles.  It  has  but  few 
iflands,  and  thefe  of  no  great  magnitude.  The  fifties, 
fowls,  and  quadrupeds  that  are  found  near  it,  vary  but 
little  from  thofe  of  the  other  two  lakes.  A  few  of  the 
Killiftione  Indians  fome  time  encamp  on  the  borders 
of  it  to  fiih  and  hunt. 

This  Lake  lies  in  the  communicatian  between  Lake 
Superior,  and  the  Lakes  Winnepeek  and  Bourbon. 
Its  waters  are  not  esteemed  quite  fo  pure  as  thofe  of 
the  other  lakes,  it  having,  in  many  places,  a  muddy 
bottom. 

:  k  Lac  La  Pluye,  fo  called  by  the  French,  in  Englifh 
the  Rainy  Lake,  is  fuppofed  to  have  acquired  this 
name  from  the  firR  travellers,  that  paffed  over  it,  meet- 
ing with  an  uncommon  deal  of  rain  j  or,  as  fome 
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have  affirmed,  from  a  mift  like  rain,  occafioned  By  a 
perpendicular  water-fall  that  empties  itfelf  into  a  riv- 
er which  lies  to  the  fouth-weft. 

This  Lake  appears  to  be  divided  by  an  ifthmuft, 
near  the  middle,  into  two  parts  :  the  weft  part  is  called 
the  Great  Rainy  Lake,  the  eaft,  the  Little  Rainy  Lake, 
as  being  the  lead  divifion.  It  lies  a  few  miles  fur- 
ther to  the  eaft  ward,  on  the  fame  branch  of  the  Bour- 
bon, than  the  laft  mentioned  Lake.  It  is  in  general 
very  (hallow  in  its  depth.  The  broadeft  part  of  it  is 
not  more  than  twenty  miles  ;  its  length,  including 
both,  about  three  hundred  miles.  In  the  weft  part, 
the  water  is  very  clear  and  good ;  and  fome  excellent 
fifli  are  taken  in  it.  A  great  many  fowls  refort  here 
in  the  fall  of  the  year.  Moofe  deer  are  to  be  found 
in  great  plenty,  and  likewife  the  carriboo  ;  whofe  fkin 
for  britches  or  gloves  exceeds  by  far  any  other  to  be 
met  with  in  North  America.  The  land  on  the  bor- 
ders of  this  Lake  is  efteemed,  in  fome  places,  very 
good,  but  rather  too  thickly  covered  with  wood. 
Here  re  fides  a  confiderable  band  of  the  Chipeways.. 

Eaftward  from  this  Lake  lies  feveral  fmall  ones, 
which  extend  in  a  firing  to  the  great  carrying  place, 
and  from  thence  into  Lake  Superior.  Between  thefe 
little  Lakes  are  feveral  carrying  places,  which  render 
the  trade  to  the  north-weft  difficult  to  accompliih, 
and  exceeding  tedious,  as  it  takes  two  years  to  make 
one  voyage  from  Michillimackinac.  to  thefe  parts. 

Red  Lake  is  a  comparatively  fmall  lake,  at  the  head 
of  a  branch  of  the  Bourbon  River,  which  is  called  by 
fome  Red  River.  Its  form  is  nearly  round,  and  about 
fixty  miles  in  circumference.  On  one  fide  of  it  is  a 
tolerable  large  ifland,  clofe  by  which  a  fmall  river  en* 
ters.  It  bears  almoft  fouth-eaft  both  from  Lake  Win- 
nepeek  and  from  Lake  du  Bois.  The  parts  adjacent 
are  very  little  known  or  frequented,  even  by  the  fa* 
.  vages  themfelves. 

Not 
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Not  far  from  this  Lake,  a  little  to  the  fouth-weft,  is 
another,  called  White  Bear  Lake,  which  is  nearly  a- 
bout  the  fize  of  the  laft  mentioned.  The  waters 
that  compofe  this  Lake  are  the  moil  northern  of  any 
•that  fupply  the  Miffifippi,  and  may  be  called  with 
propriety  its  mod  remote  fource.  It  is  fed  by  two 
or  three  fmall  rivers,  or  rather  large  brooks. 

A  few  miles  from  it,  to  the  fouth-eaft,  are  a  great 
number  of  fmall  lakes,  none  of  which  are  more  than 
ten  miles  in  circumference,  that  are  called  the  Thou- 
sand Lakes.  In  the  adjacent  country  is  reckoned  the 
fineft  hunting  for  furs  of  any  on  this  continent  ;  the 
Indians  who  hunt  here,  feldom  returning  without 
having  their  canoes  loaded  as  deep  as  they  can  fwim. 

Having  juft  before  obferved  that  this  Lake  is  the 
utmoft  northern  fource  of  the  Miffifippi,  I  ffiall  here 
further  remark,  that  before  this  river  enters  the  Gulf 
of  Mexico,  it  has  not  run  leis,  through  all  its  mean- 
derings,  than  three  thoufands  miles ,  or,  in  a  ftraight 
line  from  north  to  fouth,  about  twenty  degrees,  which 
is  nearly  fourteen  hundred  Englifh  miles. 

Thefe  Indians  informed  me,  that  to  the  north-weft 
of  Lake  Winnepeek  lies  another,  whofe  circumference 
vaftly  exceeded  any  they  had  given  me  an  account  of. 
They  defcribe  it  as  much  larger  than  Lake  Superior, 
But  as  it  appears  to  be  fo  far  to  the  north-weft',  I 
fhould  imagine  that  it  was  not  a  lake,  but  rather  the 
Archipelago,  or  broken  waters  that  form  the  commu- 
nication between  Hudfon's  Bay  and  the  northern 
parts  of  the  Pacific  Ocean. 

There  are  an  infinite  number  of  fmall  lakes,  on  the 
more  weftern  parts  of  the  weftern  head-branches  of  1 
the  Miffifippi  as  well  as  between  thefe  and  Lake  Wih-1 
nepeek,  but  none  of  them  are   large  enough  to  fup-  I 
pofe  either  of  them  to  be  the  lake  or  waters  meant 
by  the  Indians. 

They  likewile  informed  me,  that  fome  of  the  north-  * 
cm  branches  of  the  Mefibrie  and  the  fouthern  branches 
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of  die  St.  Pierre  have  a  communication  with  each 
other,  except  for  a  mile  ;  over  which  they  carry  their 
canoes.  And  by  what  I  could  learn  from  them,  this 
is  the  road  they  take  when  there  war  parties  make 
their  excurfions  upon  the  Pawnees  and  Pawnawnees* 
nations  inhabiting  fome  branches  of  the  MeiTorie  Ri- 
ver. In  the  country  belonging  to  thefe  people  it  is 
faid,  that  Mandrakes  are  frequently  found,  a  fpecies 
of  root  refembling  human  beings  of  both  fexes  ,  and 
that  thefe  are  more  perfect  than  fuch  as  are  difcover* 
ed  about  the  Nile  in  Nether-Ethiopia. 

A  little  to- the- north- weft  of  the  heads  of  tile  Met- 
forie  and  St.  Pierre,, the  Indians  further  told  me,  that 
there  was  a  nation  rather  fmaller  and  whiter  than  the 
neighbouring  tribes,  who  cultivate  their  ground,  and 
(as  far  as  I  could  gather  from  their  exprefhons)  ift 
fome  meafure  the  arts.  To  this  account  they  added 
that  fome  of  the  nations  who  inhabit  thofe  parts  that 
lie  to  the  weft  of  the  Shining  Mountains,  have  gold 
fo  plenty  among  them  that  they  make  their  moft  com- 
mon utenfiis  of  itv  Thefe  mountains  (which  I  Ihall 
defcribe  more  particularly  hereafter)  divide  the  wa- 
ters that  fall  into  the  South  Sea  from  thofe  that  run 
into  the  Atlantic, 

The  people  dwelling  near  th@m  are  fuppofed  fo  bs 
fome  of  the  different  tribes  that  were  tributary  to  the 
Mexiean  kings,  and  who  fled  from  their  native  coun- 
try, to  feek  an  afylum  in  thefe  parts,  about  the  time 
of  the  conquefl  of  Mexico  by  the  Spaniards,  more 
than  two  centuries  ago.- 

As  fome  confirmation  of  this  fuppofitlon,  it  is  re- 
marked, that  they  have  chofen  the  moft  interior  parts 
for  their  retreat,  being  ftill  prepofTefTed  with  a  notion 
that  the  fea  coafts  have  been  infefted  ever  fince  with 
monfters  vomiting  fire,  and  hurling  about  thunder 
and  lightning  ;  from  whofe  bowels  iffued  men,  whs 
with  unfeen  inftruments,  or  by  the  power  of  magic* 
Hilled  the  hanakfs  Indians  at  an  aftonifliing  diftance* 

From 
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From  fuch  as  thefe,  their  forefathers  (according  to  % 
tradition  among  them  that  ftill  remains  unimpaired) 
lied  to  the  retired  abodes  they  now  inhabit.  For  as 
they  found  that  the  floating  moniters,  which  had  thus 
terrified  them  could  not  approach  the  land,  and  that 
thofe  who  had  defcendcd  from  their  fides  did  not  care 
to  make  excurfions  to  any  configurable  diftance  from 
them/  they  formed  a  resolution  to  betake  themfelves 
to  fome  country,  that  lay  from  the  fea-coafls,  where 
only  they  could  be.fecure  from  fuch  diabolical  ene- 
mies. They  accordingly  fet  out  with  their  families, 
and  after  a  long  peregrination,  fettled  themfelves  near 
thefe  mountains,  where  they  concluded  they  had 
found  a  place  of  perfect  fecurity. 

The  Winebagoes,  dwelling  on  the  Fox  River  (whom 
I  have  already  treated  of)  are  likewife  fuppofed  to  be 
fome  ftroliing  band  from  the  Mexican  countries.  But 
they  are  able  to  give  only  an  imperfeft  account  of 
their  original  refidence.  They  fay  they  formerly 
came  a  great  way  from  the  weflward,  and  were  driven 
by  wars  to  take  refuge  among  the  Naudoweuies  ;  but 
as  they  are  entirely  igaorant  of  the  arts,  or  of  the  value 
of  gold,  it  is  rather  to  be  fuppofed,  that  they  were  dri- 
ven from  their  anfient  fettlements  by  the  above  men- 
tioned emigrants,  as  they  paiTed  on  towards  their  pre- 
fent  habitation, 

Thefe  fuppofitions,  however,  may  want  confirm- 
ation i  for  the  fmaller  tribes  of  Indians  are  fubjecl:  to 
fuch  various  alterations  in  their  places  of  abode,  from 
the  wars  they  are  continually  engaged  in,  that  it  is  al- 
irioft  impo'ffiMe'  to  afcertain,  after  half  a  century,  the 
original  fituation  of  any  of  them. 

That  range  of  mountains,  of  which  the  Shining 
Mountains  are  a  part,  begins  at  Mexico,  and  continu- 
ing northward  on  the  back  or  to  the  eafi:  of  Califor- 
nia, feparate  the  waters  of  thofe  numerous  rivers  that 
fall  either  into  the  Gulf  of  Mexico,  or  the  Gulf  of 
California.    From  thence  continuing  their  courfe  ftiil 
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northward  between  the  fources  of  the  MiflTifippI  and 
the  rivers  that  run  into  the  South  Sea,  they  appear  to 
end  in  about  -"forty-fevcn  or  forty-eight  degrees  of 
north  latitude  5  where  a  number  of  rivers  arife,  and 
empty  themfelvcs  either  into  the  South  Sea,  into 
Rudfon's  Bay,  or  into  the  waters  that  communicate 
between  thefe  two  feas. 

Among  thefe  mountains,  thofc  that  lie  to  the  weft 
of  the  River  St.  Pierre,  are  called  the  Shining  Moun- 
tains, from  an  infinate  number  of  ehryftal  ftones,  of 
an  amazing  fize,  with  which  they  are  covered,  and 
which,  when  the  fun  (hires  full  upon  them,  fparkle 
fo  as  to  be  feenat  a  very  great  diftance. 

This  extraordinary  range  of -mountains  is  calculate 
cd  to  be  more  than  three  thoufand  miles  in  length, 
without  any  very  considerable  intervals,  which  1  be- 
lieve furpaffes  any  thing  of  thekind  in  the  other  quar- 
ters of  the  globe.  Probably  in  futare  ages  they  may 
be  found  to  contain  more  riches  in  their  bowels,  than 
thofe  of  Indoftan  and  Malabar,  or  that  are  produced 
on  the, golden  coaft  of  Guinea  1  nor  will  I  except  even 
the  Peruvian  mines.  To  the  weft  of  thefe  moun- 
tains, when  explored  by  future  Columbufes  or  Ra- 
leighs,  may  be  found  other  lakes,  rivers,  and  coun- 
tries, full  fraught  with  all  the  neceffaries  or  luxuries 
of  life  ;  and  where  future  generations  may  find  an  afy*» 
lum,  whether  driven  from  their  country  by  the  ra- 
vages of  lawlefs  tyrants,  or  by  religious  perfections.,, 
or  reluctantly  leaving  it  to  remedy  the  ihconveniencie.s 
arifmg  from  a  fuperabundant  increafe  of  inhabitants.; 
whether,  I  lay,  impelled  by  thefe,  or  allured  b)  hopes 
of  commercial  advantages,  there  is  little  doubt  but 
there  expectations  will  be  fully  gratified  in  thefe  rich 
and  .unexha.ufted  climes. 

,.  But  to  return  to  the  Aflinipoils  and  Killiftinoes, 
whom  I  left  at  the  Grand  Portage,  and  from  whom 
I  received  the  foregoing  account  of  the  lakes  that  lie 
to  the  north-weft  of  this  place* 

The 
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The  traders  we  expeclc-  Is  feafon 

than  ufual,  and  our  numbers  very  coniu  c  ble,  for 
there  were  more  than  chree  hundred  of  us,  the  flock; 
of  prcviflons  we  Jiad.liougut  with  us  was  nearly  ex- 
haufled^and  we  waited  with  impatience  for  their  ar- 
rival. 

One  day,  whiifl  we  were  ]  expreffing  pur  wifhes 
for  this  delirable  event,  and  looking  from  an  eminence 
in  hopes  of  feeing  them  come  over  the  lake,  the  chief 
prieft  belonging  to  the  band  of  Killiflinoes,  told  us, 
that  he  would  endeavour  to  obtain  a  conference  with 
the  Great  Spirit,  and  know  from  him  when  the  tra- 
ders would  arrive.  1  paid  little  attention  to  this  de- 
claration, fuppofmg  that  it  would  be  productive  of 
fome  juggling  trick,  juft  fufficiently  covered  to  deceive . 
the  ignorant  Indians.  But  the  king  of  that  tribe  tell- 
ing me  that  this  was  chiefly  undertaken  by  the  pried, 
to  alleviate  my  anxiety,. and  at  the  fame  time  to  con- 
vince me  how  much  interefl  he  had  with  the  Great 
Spirit,  I  thought  it  neceffary  to  reflrain  my  ariimad- 
verfions  on  hie  defign. 

The  following  evening  was  fixed  upon  for  this  fpi- 
rltual  conference.  When  every  thing  had  been  pro- 
perly prepared,  the  king  .came  to  me  and  led  me  to  a 
capacious  tent,  the  covering  of  which  was  drawn  up, 
fo  as  to  render  what  was  tranfacSting  within,  vifible 
to  thofe  who  flood  without.  We  found  the  tent  fur- 
rounded  by  a  great  number  of  the  Indians,  but  we 
readily  gained  admiffion^  and  feated  ourfelves  on  fkins 
laid  on  the  ground  for  that  purpofe. 

In  the  center  I  obferved  that  there  was  a  place  of  an 
oblong  fhape,  which  Was  cornpofed  of  flakes  fluck  in 
the  ground,  with  intervals  between,  -fo  as  to  form  a 
kind  of  cheft  or  coffin,  large  enough  to  contain  the 
body  of  a  man.  Thefe  were  of  a  middle  fize,  and 
placed  at  fuch  a  diftancefrom  each  other,  that  what- $ 
ever  lay  within  them  was  readily  to  bedifeerned.  The 
tent  was  perfectly   illuminated  by  a  great  number 
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ef  torches  made  of  fplinters  cut:  from  the  pine  or  birch 
tree,  which  the  Indians  liehi  in  their  hands. 

In  a  few  minutes  the  prieft  entered;  when  an 
amazing  large  elk's  ikin  being  spread  on  the  ground, 
juft  at  my  feet,  he  laid  himfelf  down  upon  it,  ,  after 
having  ftript  himfelf  of  every  garment  except  that 
which  he  wore  clofe  about  his  middle.  Being  now 
proftrate  on  his  back,  Be  fir  ft  laid  hold  of  one  fide  of 
the  fkin,  and  folded  it  over  him,  and  then  the  other  \ 
leaving  only  his  head  uncovered.  This  was  no  foon- 
er  done,  than  two  of  the  young  men  who  flood  by* 
took  about  forty  yards  of  ftrong  cord,  made  alfo  of  an 
elk's  hide,  and  rolled  it  tight  round  his  body,  fo  that 
he  was  completely  fwathed  within  the  flcin.  Being; 
thus  bound  up  like  an  Egyptian  Mummy,  one  took 
him  by  the  heels,  and  the  other  by  the  head,  and  lift- 
ed him  over  the  pales  into  the  inclofure.  I  could  al- 
fo now  difcern  him  as  plain  as  I  had  hitherto  done, 
and  I  took  care  not  to  turn  my  eyes  a  moment  from 
the  objecT:  before  me,  that  I  might  the  more  readily 
deteel:  the  artifice  ;  for  fuch  I. doubted  not  but  that  it 
would  turn  out  to  be. 

The  prieft  had  not  Iain  in  this  fituation  more  than 
a  fev/  feconds,  when  he  began  to  mutter.  This  lie 
continued  to  do  for  fome  time,  and  then  by  degrees 
grew  louder  and  louder,  till  at  length  he  fpoke  arti- 
culately \  however,  what  he  utterred  was  in  fuch  a 
mixed  jargon  of  the  Cbipeway,  Ottawaw,  and  I£$if~ 
tinoe  languages,  that  I  could  underfland  but  very 
little  of  it.  Having  continued  in  this  tone  for  a  con-. 
fiderable  while,  he  at  laft  exerted  his  voice  to  its  lit- 
moft  pitch,  fometimes  raving,  and  fbmetimes  praying* 
till  he  had  worked  himfelf  into  fuch  an  agitation,  that 
lie  foamed  at  his  mouth. 

After  having  remained  near  three  quarters  of  an 

hour  in  the  place,  and  continued  hisvocifer'atior^ith 

unabated  vigor,  he  feemed  to  be  quite  cxHaufted,  and 

remained  fpeechlefs.      But  in  an  inftant  he  fprung 
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upon  His  feet,  notwithft  railing  at  the  time  he  was  puf 
in,  it  appeared  impollible  for  him  to  move  either  his 
legs  or  arms,  and  making  off  his  covering,  as-quick  as  if 
the  bands  with  which  it  had  been  hound  were  burned 
afunder,  he  began  to  addrefs  thofe  who  flood  around, 
in  a  firm  and  audible  voice.  "  My  brothers/'  faid  he,  . 
"the  Great  Spirit  has  deigned  to  hold  a  Talk  with 
his  fervant,  at  my  earneilVequerl.  He  has  not,  in- 
deed, told  me  when  the  perfons  we  expect,  will  be 
here-,  but  to-morrow,  foon  after  the  fun  has  reached 
his.higheft  point  in  the  heavens,  a  canoe  will  arrive^ 
and  the  people  in  that  will  inform  us  when  the  tra- 
ders will  come." 

Having  fald  this,  he  ftepped  out  of  the  enclofure, 
&nd  after  he Md  put  on  his  robes,  difmified  the  afTem- 
bly.  I  owa  I  was  greatly  aftonifhed  at  what  I  had 
ieen;  but  as  I  obferved  that  every  eye  in  the  com- 
pany was  fixed. on  me  with  a  view  to  difcover  my 
fenthneiits,  I  carefully  concealed  every  emotion. 

The  next  day  the  fun  fhone  bright,  and  long  before 
noon  all  the  Indians  were  gathered  together  on  the 
eminence  that  overlooked  the  lake.  The  old  king 
came  to  me  and  aiked  me,  whether  I  had  fo  much 
confidence  in  what  the  prieft  had  foretold,  as  to  join 
his  people  on  the  hill,  and  wait  for  the  completion 
of  it  •,  I  told  him  I  was  at  a  lofs  what  opinion  to  form 
of  the  prediction,  but  that  I  would  readily  attend  him. 
On  this  we  walked  together  to  the  place  where  the 
ethers  were  afTembled.  Every  eye  was  again  fixed 
by  turns  on  me  and  on  the  lake  ;  when  juft  as  the 
fun  had  reached  his  zenith,  agreeable  to  what  the 
pried  had  foretold,  a  canoe  came  around  a  point  of 
land  about  a  league  diftant.  The  Indians  no  fooner  ; 
beheld  it,  than  they  fet  up  an  univerfal  fhout,  and 
by  their  looks  feemed  to  triumph  in  the  interefl  their 
hrleft  thus  evidently  had  with  .the  Great  Spirit. 

In  lefs  than  an  hour  the  canoe  reached  the  more*  I 
when  I  attended  the  king  and  chiefs  to  receive  thofe 
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.  who  were  on  board.  As  foon  as  the  men  were  land- 
ed, we  walked  all  together  to  the  king's  tent,  when, 
according  to  their  invariable  cudom,  we  began  to 
fmoke  j  and  this  we  did,  notwithdanding  our  impa- 
tience to  know  the  tidings  they  brought,  without  aik- 
ing  any  quedions  ;  for  the  Indians  are  the  moil  deli- 
berate people  in  the  world.  However,  after  fom'c 
trivial  converfation,  the  king  enquired  o^  them,  whe- 
they  they  had  hen  anything  of  the  traders  ?  The 
men  replied,  that  they  had  parted  from  them  a  few 
days  before,  and  that  they  propofed  being  here  the 
fecond  day  from  the  prefent.  They  accordingly  ar- 
rived at  that  time  greatly  to  our  fatisfaction,  but  more 
particularly  ib  to  that  of  the  Indians,  who  found  by 
this  event  the  importance  both  of  their  pried  and  of 
their  nation,  greatly  augmented  in  the  fight  of  a 
dranger. 

This  dory  I  acknowledge  appears  to  carry  with  it 
marks  of  great  credulity  in  the  relater.  But  no  one 
is  lefs  tinclured  with  that  weeknefs  than  myfelf. 
The  circumdances  of  it,  I  own,  are  of  a  very  extra- 
ordinary nature  •,  however,  as  I  can  vouch  for  their 
being  free  from  either  exaggeration  or  mjfreprefenta- 
tion,  being  myfelf  a  cool  and  difpadionate  obferver  of 
them  all,  I  thought  it  necerTary  to  give  them  to  the 
public.  And  this  I  do  without  wifhing  to  miflead 
the  judgment  of  my  readers,  or  to  make  any  fuper- 
diticus  impredions  on  their  minds,  but  leaving  them 
to  draw  from  it  what  conclusions  they  pleafe. 

I  have  already  obferved  that  the  Adinipoils,  with  a 
part  of  whom  I  met  here,  are  a  revolted  band  of  the 
Naudoweflies  5  who  on  account  of  feme  real  or  ima- 
gined grievances,  for  the  Indians  in  general  are  very 
tenacious  of  their  liberty,  had  feparated  themfeives 
from  their  countrymen,  and  fought  for  freedom  at 
the  expence  of  their  eafe.  For  the  country  they  now 
inhabit  about  the  borders  of  Lake  Winnepeek,  beiur 
Jfcuch  further  north,  is  not  near  fo  fertile  or  agreeable 
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as  that  they  have  relinquifiied.     They  ftill  retain  the 
language  and  manners  of  their  former  aflbciates. 

The  Killiftinoes,  now  the  neighbours  and  allies  of 
the  Aftinipoils,-for  they  alfo  dwell  near  the  fame  lake, 
and  m  the  waters  of  the  River  Bourbon,  appear  to 
.have  be^n  originally  a  tribe  of  the  Chipeways,  as  they 
ipeak  their  language,  though  in  a  diilerent  dialed. 
Their  nation  .coniifts  of  about  three  or  four  hundred 
warriors,  and  they  feemto  be  a  hardy,  brave  people. 
I  ha-/e  already  given  an  account  of  their  country  when 
I  treated  of  Luke  Winnepcek.  As  they  refide  <vith- 
I:i  the  limits  of  Hudfon's  Bay,  they  generally  trade  at 
the  hCAorhs  whkh  belong  to  that  company,  but,  for 
the  reafons  mentioned  before,  they  frequently  come 
to  the  place  where  I  happened  to  join  them,  in  order 
to  meet  the  traders  from  Michillimackinac. 

The  anxiety  I  had  felt  on  account  of  the  traders* 
delay,  was  not  much  alleviated  by  their  arrival.  I 
again  found  my  expectations  difappointed,  for  I  was 
not  able  to  procure  the  goods  I  wanted  from  any  of 
them.  I  was  therefore  obliged  to  give  over  my  de- 
signs, and  return  to  the  place  from  whence  I  firft  be- 
gan my  exteniive  circuit.  I  accordingly  took  leave 
of  the  old  king  of  the  Killiftinoes,  with  the  chiefs  of 
both  bands,  and  departed.  This  prince  was  upwards 
of  fixty  years  of  age,  tall  and  fli'ghtiy  made,  but  he  car- 
ried hi'mfelf  very  ere£t.  He  was  of  a  courteous,  affa- 
ble difpofition,  and  treated  me,  as  did  all  the  chiefs, 
with  great  civility, 

I  obferved  that  this  people  ftill  continued  a  cuftom, 
that  appeared  to  have  been  univerfal  before  any  of 
them  "became  acquainted  with  this  manners  of  the 
Europeans,  that  of  complimenting  ftrangers  with  the 
company  of  their  wives ;  and  this  is  not  only  practif- 
ed  by  the  lower  ranks,  but  by  the  chiefs  themfelves, 
who  efteem  it  the  greateft  proof  of  caurtefy  they  can 
give  a  ftran^er* 
*  The 
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The  beginning  of  OcTober,  after  having  coafted 
round  the  north  and  eaft  borders  of  Lake  Superior,  I 
arrived  at  Cadot's  Fort,  which  adjoins  to  the  Falls  of 
St.  Marie,  and  is  fituafced  near  the  fouth-weft  corner 
of  it. 

Lake  Superior,  formerly  termed  the  Upper  Lake, 
from  its  northern  fituation,  is  fo  called  on  account  of 
its  being  fuperior  in  magnitude  to  any  of  the  Lakes  on 
that  vaft  continent.  It  might  juftly  be  termed  the 
Cafpian  of  America,  and  is  fuppofed  to  be  the  largeft 
body  of  frefh  water  on  the  globe.  ^.Its  circumference, 
according  to  the  French  charts,  is  about  fifteen  hun- 
dred miles  j  but  I  believe,  that  if  it  wascoafted  round, 
and  the  utmoft  extent  of  every  bay  taken,  it  would 
exceed  fixteen  hundred. 

After  I  firfl  entered  it  from  Goddard's  River  on 
the  weft  B;iy,  I  coafted  near  twelve  Hundred  miles  of 
the  north  and  eaft  fhores  of  it,  and  obferved  that  the 
greateft  part  of  that  extenfive  tracl  was  bounded  by 
rocks  and  uneven  ground.  The  water  in  general  ap- 
peared to  lie  on  a  bed  of  rocks.  When  it  was  cairn,- 
and  the  fun  fhone  bright,  I  could  fit  in  my  canoe, 
where  the  depth  was  upwards  of  fix  fathoms,  and 
plainly  fee  huge  piles  of  ftone  at  the  bottom,  of  differ- 
ent fMapes,  fome  of  which  appeared  as  it  they  were 
hewn.  The  water  at  this  time  was  as  pure  and  trani- 
parent  as  air  ;  and  my  canoe  feemed  :>s  if  it  hung  fuf- 
pended  in  that  element.  Li  was  impoffible  to*look  at-  ' 
tehtively  through  this  limpid  medium  at  the  rocks 
below,  without  finding,  before  many  minutes  were 
ciapfed,  your  head  fwim,  and  your  eyes  no  longer  able 
to  behold  the  dazzling  fcene. 

I  difcovered  alio  by  accident  another  extraordinary 
property  in  the  waters  of  this  lake.  Though  it  was 
in  the  month  of  July  that  I  palled  over  it,  and  the  fur- 
face  of  the  water,  from  the  heat  of  the  fu  per  ambient 
air,  impregnated  with  no  lmall  degree. of  warmth, 
yet  on  letting  down  a  cup  to  the  depth  of  about  a  fa- 
G  2  thorn. 
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thorn,  the  water  drawn  from  thence  was  fo  exceffively 
cold,  that  it  had  the  fame  effect  when  received  into 
the  mouth  as  ice. 

The  fituatiori  of  this  lake  is  varioufly  laid  down  5 
but  from  the  moil  exa&  cbfervations  I  could  make, 
It  lies  between  forty-fix  and  fifty  degrees  of  north  la- 
titude, and  between  eighty-four  and  ninety-three  de- 
grees of  weft  longitude,  from  the  meridian  of  London. 
There  are  many  iflands  in  this  lake,  two  of  which 
are  very  large  5  and  if  the  land  of  them  is  proper  for 
cultivation,  there  appears  to  be  fufRcient  to  form  on 
each  a  confiderable  province  •,  efpecially  on  Ifle  Royal, 
which  cannot  be  lefs  than  an  hundred  miles  long,  and; 
in  many  places  forty  broad.  <But  there  is  no  way  at 
prefent   of  afcertaining  the   exact  length  or  breadth 
of  either.     Even  the  French,  who  always  kept  a  fmallr 
fchoonef  on  this  lake,  whilft  they  were  in  poffeflion 
of  Canada,  by  which  they  could  have  made  this  dif- 
covery,  have  only  acquired  a  flight  knowledge  of  the 
external  parts  of  thefe  iflands  ;  at  leaft  they  have  never 
publifbed  any  account  of  the  internal  parts  of  them,, 
that  I  could  get  intelligence  of. 

Nor  was  I  able  to  difcover  from  any  of  the  con- 
verfations  which  I  held  with  the  neighbouring  In- 
dians, that  they  had  ever  made  any  fettlemet$*  on 
them,  or  even  landed  there  in  their  hunting  exeur- 
fions.  From  what  I  could  gather  by  their  difcourfe, 
>  they  fuppofe  them  to  have  been,  from  their  firft  for- 
mation,1 the  refidence  of  the  Great  Spirit ;  and  relate 
many  ridiculous  ftories  of  enchantment  and  magical; 
tricks  that  had  been  experienced  by  fuch  as  were 
obliged  through  ftrefs  of  weather  to  take  flicker  on 
them. 

One  of  the  Chipeway  chiefs  told  me,  that  fome  df 
their  people  being  once  driven  on  the  iiland  of  Maure- 
pas,  which  lies  towards  the  north-eaft  part  of  the  lake, 
found  on  it  large  quantities  of  a  heavy,  ihining,  yellow 
fend*  that  from  their  defcriptioxx  mult  have  been  gold 
-  -*-        '        i  c  duft 
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^tift.  Being  (truck  with  the  beautiful  appearance  of 
it,  in  the  morning,  when  they  re-entered  their  canoer 
they  attempted  to  bring  fbrne  away  ;  but  a  fpirit  of  an 
amazing  fize,  according  to  their  account,  fixty  feet  in 
height,  ftrode  in  the  water  after  them,  and  command- 
ed them  to  deliver  back  what  they  had  taken  away. 
Terrified  at  his  gigantic  ftature,  and  feeing  that  he  had 
nearly  overtaken  them,  they  were  glad  to  reftore  their 
Aiming  treafure  •,  on  which  they  were  fuffered  to  de- 
part without  further  moleftation.  Since  this  inci- 
dent, no  Indian  that  has  ever  heard  of  it,  will  venture 
near  the  fame  haunted  coafh  Befrdes  this,  they  re- 
counted to  me  many  other  ftories  of  thefe  iflands, 
equally  fabulous. 

The  country  on  the  north  and  eaft  parts  of  Lake 
Superior  is  very  mountainous  and  barren*  The  wea- 
ther being  intenfely  cold  in  the  winter,  and  the  fun 
having  but  little  power  in  the  fummer,  vegetation  there 
is  very  flow  \  and  confequently  but  little  fruit  is  to  be 
found  on  its  fhore.  It  however  produces  fome  few  fpe- 
.  cies  in  great  abundance.  Whortleberries  of  an  uncom- 
mon fize  and  fine  flavor,  grow  on  the  mountains  near 
« the  lake  in  amazing  quantities;  as  do  black  currants 
and  goofberries  in  the  fame  luxuriant  manner. 

But  the  fruit  which  exceeds  all  the  others,  is  a  ber- 
ry refembling  a  rafberry  in  its  manner  of  growth,  but' 
of  a  lighter  red,  and  much  larger  -r  its  tafte  is  far  more 
delicious  than  the  fruit  I  have  compared  it  to,  not- 
withstanding that  it  is  fo  highly  eileemed  in  Europe  :■ 
it  grows  on  a  mrubof  the  nature  of  a  vine,  with  leaves 
fimilar  to  thofe  of  the  grape  •,  and  I  am  perfuaded 
that  was  it  tr^nffSanted  into  a  warmer  and  more  kind« 
ly  climate,  it  would  prove  a  moil  rare  and  delicious 
f'£ruit. 

Two  very  large  rivers  empty  themfelves  into  this 
lake,  on  the  north  and  nor  th-eaft  fide  5  one  is  called 
the  Nipegon  River,  or,  as  the  French  pronounce  kD 
Alluuipegon,  which  leads  to  a  band  of  the  Chipeways^ 
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inhabiting  a  lake  of  the  fame  name,  and  the  other  is 
termed  the  Michipieooton  River,  the  fource  of  which 
is  (ituated  towards  James's  Bay,  from  whence  there 
is  but  a  fhort  carriage  to  another  river,  which  empties 
itfelf  into  that  bay,  at  a  fort  belonging  to  the  compa- 
ny. It  was  by  this  paftage  that  a  party  of  French 
from  Michillimackinac,  invaded  the  fettlements  of 
that  fociety  in  the  reign  of  Queen  Anne.  Having 
taken  and  deftroyed  their  forts,  they  brought  the  can- 
non which  they  found  in  them  to  the  fortrefs  from 
whence  they  had  iffued  *,  thefe  were  fmall  brafs  pie- 
ces, and  remain  there  to  the  prefent  time  ;  having, 
through  the  ufual  revolutions  of  fortune,  returned  to 
the  poffeflion  of  their  former  mailers. 

Not  far  from  the  Nipegon  is  a  fmall  river,  that  juft 
before  it  enters  the  lake,  has  a  perpendicular  fall  from 
the  top  of  a  mountain,  of  more  than  fix  hundred  feet. 
Being  very  narrow,  it  appears  at  a  diftance  like  a 
white  garter  fufpended  in  the  air. 

A  few  Indians  inhabit  round  the  eaftern  borders  of 
this  lake,  fuppofed  to  be  the  remains  of  the  Algon- 
kins,  who  formely  poffefTed  this  country,  but  who 
have  been  nearly  extripa ted  by  the  Iroquois  of  Cana- 
da. Lake  Superior  has  near  forty  rivers  that  fall  in- 
to it,  forne  of  which  are  of  considerable  fize.  On 
the  fouth  fide  of  it  is  a  remarkable  point  or  cape,  of 
about  fixty  miles  in  length,  called  Point  Chegomegan. 
It  might  as  properly  be  termed  a  peninfula,as  it  is  near- 
ly feparated  from  the  continent,  on  the  eaft  fide,  by  a  nar- 
row bay  that  extends  from  eaft  to  weft.  Canoes  have 
but  a  fhort  portage  acrofs  the  iftbmus,  whereas  if  they 
coa  ft  it  round,  the  voyage  is  more  than  an  hundred  miles. 

About  that  diftance  to  the  weft  of  the  cape  juft  de- 
scribed, a  confiderable  river  falls  into  the  lake,  the  head 
of  which  is  compofed  of  a  great  aifemblage  of  fmall 
ftreams.  This  river  is  remarkable  for  the  abundance 
of  virgin  copper  that  is  found  on  and  near  its  banks. 
A  metal  which  is  met  with  alfo  in  feveral  other  places 
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Qtt  tills  coaft.  I  obferved  that  many  of  the  fmall  ill— 
ands,  particularly  thofe  on  the  eaftern  fhores,  were  co- 
vered with  copper  ore.  They  appeared  like  beds  of 
copperas,  of  which  many  tons  lay  in  a  fmall  fpace. 

A  company  of  adventures  from  England  began, 
foon  after  the  conqueit,  of  Canada,  to  bring  away  fome 
of  this  metal,  but  the  diftracted  fituation  of  affairs 
in  Americahas  obliged  them  torelinquifh  theirfcheme. 
It  might  in  future  times  be  made  a  very  advantageous 
trade,  as  the  metal,  which  cofts  nothing  on  the  fpot, 
and  requires  but  little  expence  to  get  it  en  board* 
could  be  conveyed  m  boats  or  canoes  through  the  Falls 
of  St.  Marie,  to  the  Ifle  of  St.  Jofeph,  which  lies  at 
the  bottom  of  the  Straits  near  the  entrance  into  Lake 
Huron  >  from  thence  it  might  be  put  on  board  larger 
veifels,  and  in  them  tranfported  acrofs  that  lake  to  the 
Falls  of  Niagara  ;  there  being  carried  by  land  acrofs 
the  Portage*  it  might  be  conveyed  without  much  more 
obftruftion  to  Quebec.  The  cheapnefs  and  eafe  with 
which  any  quantity  of  it  may  be  procured,  will  make 
up  for  the  length  of  way  that  is  neceffary  to  tranfport 
it  before  it  reaches  the  fea  coaft,  and  enable  the  pro- 
prietors to  fend  it  to  foreign  markets  on  as  good  terms 
as  it  can  be  exported  from  other  countries. 

Lake  Superior  abounds  with  a  variety  of  fifh,  the 
principal  and  bell  are  the  trout  and  flurgeon,  which 
may  be  caught  at  almofi  any  feafon  in  the  greatefl  a- 
bundance.  The  trouts  in  general  weigh  about  twelve 
pounds,  but  fome  are  caught  that  exceed  fifty.  Be- 
fidesthefe,a  fpecies  ofwhite  fifh  is  taken  in  great  quan- 
tities here,  that  refemble  a  fhad  in  their  fhape,  but  they 
are  rather  thicker,  and  lefs  bony  ;  they  Weigh  about 
four  pounds  each,  and  are  of  a  delicious  tafte.  The  beft 
way  of  catching  thefe  flm  is  with  a  net ;  but  the  trout 
might  be  taken  at  all  times  with  the  hook.  There 
are  likewife  many  forts  of  fmaller  flih  in  great  plenty 
here,  and  which  may  be  taken  with  eafe  ;' among  thefe 
is  a  fort  refembling  a  herring,  that  are  generally  made 
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ufe of  as  a  bait  for  the  trout.  Very  fm all  crabs,  not 
larger  than  half  a  crown  piece,  are  found  both  in  thii 
and  Lake  Michigan. 

This  Lake  is  as  much  affected  by  ftorms  as  the  At- 
lantic Ocean  ;  the  waves  run  as  high,  and  are  equal- 
ly  as  dangerous  to  fhips.  It  discharges  its  waters 
from  the  fouth-eaft  corner,  through  the  Straits  of  St 
Marie.  At  the  upper  end  of  thefe  Straits  (lands  t 
fort  that  receives  its  name  from  them,  commanded  b) 
Monf.  Cadot,  a  French  Canadian,  who  being  propri- 
etor of  the  foil,  is  ftill  permitted  to  keep  poileflion  oj 
it.  Near  this  fort  is  a  very  ftrong  rapid,  againft.  whicf 
though  it  is  impoflible  for  canoes  to  afcend,  yet  wher 
conducted  by  careful  pilots,  they  might  pafs  dowr 
without  danger. 

Though  Lake  Superior,  as  I  have  before  obferved 
is  fupplied  by  near  forty  rivers,  many  of  whieh  ar< 
confiderabk  ones  ;  yet  it  does  not  appear  that  on< 
tenth  part  of  the  waters  which  are  conveyed  into  i 
by  thefe  rivers,  are  carried  off  at  this  evacuation.  Ho'vi 
iuch  a  fuperabundanee  of  waters  ean  be  difpofed  of 
as  it  muft  certainly  be  by  fome  means  or  other,  with 
out  which  the  circumference  of  the  lake  would  bi 
continually  enlarging,  I  know  not  :  that  it  does  no 
empty  itfelf,  as  the  Mediterranean  fea  is  fuppofed  t< 
do,  by  an  under  current,  which  perpetually  counter 
a£ts  that  near  the  furface,  is  certain  ;  for  the  ftrean 
wh  ich  falls  over  the  rock  is  not  more  than  rive  or  ii: 
feet  in  depth,  and  the  whole  of  it  paifes  on  througl 
the  Straits  into  the  adjacent  lake  ;  nor  is  it  probabl 
that  fo  great  a  quantity  can  be  abforbed  by  exhala 
tions  ;  confequently  they  muft  find  a  paffage,  througl 
fome  fubterranean  cavities,  dctp}  unfathomable,  ani 
never  to  be  explored. 

The  Falls  of  St.  Marie,  do  not  defcend  perpendi 
cularly  as  thofe  of  Niagara  or  St.  Anthony  do,  bu 
confift  of  a  rapid  which  continues  near  three  quar 
ters  of  a  mile,  over  which  canoes  well  piloted  migh 
pafc.  At 
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At  the  bottom  of  t\  Lis,  Nature  has  formed  a 

for  catching  the  fifli  which 
are  to  be  [  in  immenfe  quantities.    Perfons 

landing  on  the  rocks  that  lie  adjacent  to  it,  may  take 
dipping  nets,  about  the  months  of  September 
and  Oclob  :r,  the  white  fifh  before  mentioned  ;  at 
that  feafon,  together  with  feveral  other  fpecies,  they 
crowd  up  to  this  fpot  in  fuch  amazing  ihoals,  that 
enough  may  be  taken  to  fupply,  when  properly  cured, 
thou  lands-  of  inhabitants  throughout  the  year. 

The  Straits  of  St.  Marie  are  about  forty  miles  long, 
bearing  ibuth-eaft,  but  varying  much  in  their  breadth,  . 
The  current  between  die  Falls  and  Lake  .Huron  is 
not  fo  rapid  as  might  be  expected,  nor  do  they  pre* 
vent  the  navigation  of  fhips  of  burden  as  far  up  as  the 
Ifland  of  St.  Jofeph. 

It  has  been  obierved  by  travellers  that  the  entrance 
into  Lake  Superior,  from  thefe  Straits,  affords  one 
of  the  moil  pleafing  profpe&s  in  the  world.  The 
place  in  which  .this  might  be  viewed  to  the  greateft 
advantage,  is  juft  at  the  opening  of  the  lake,  from 
whence  maybe  (ten  on  the  left,  many  beautiful  little 
iflands  that  extend  a  confiderable  way  before  you; 
r.nd  on  the  right,  an  agreeable  fuccefficnof  fma-11  points 
of  land,  that  project  a  little  way  into  :the  water,  and 
contribute,  with  the  iflands,  to  render  this  delightful 
hafon  (as  it  "might  be  termed)  calm  and  fecure  from 
the  ravages  of  thofe  tempeft-ucus  winds  by  which  the 
adjoining  lake  is  frequently  troubled. 

Lake  Huron,  into  which  you  now  enter  from  the 
Straits  of  St.  Marie.,'  is  the  next  in  magnitude  to  Lake 
Superior.  It  lies  between  fory-two  and  forty-fix  de- 
grees of  north  latitude,  and  feventy-nine  and  eighty:- 
five  degrees  of  welt  longitude.  Its  Chape  is  nearly 
triangular,  and  its  circumference  about  one  thcufand 
miles. 

On  the  north  fide  of  it  lies  an  ifland  that  is  remark* 
tble  for  being  near  an  hundred  mile*  in  length,  and 
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no  more  than  eight  miles  broad.  This  iiland  is  known 
by  the  name  of  Manataulin,  which  fignifies  a  Place  of 
Spirits,  and  is  conlidered  by  the  Indians  as  facred  as 
thofe  already  mentioned  in  Lake  Superior. 

About  the  middle  of  the  fouth-weft  fide  of  this  lake, 
is  Saganaum  Bay.  The  capes  that  feparate  this  bay 
from  the  lake,  are  eighteen  miles  diftant  from  each 
other  ;  near  the  middle  of  the  intermediate  fpace  ftand 
two  iflands,  which  greatly  tend  to  facilitate  the  paf- 
fage  of  canoes  and  fmall  veffels,  by  affording  them 
fhelter,  as  without  this  (ecurity  it  would  not  be  pru- 
dent to  venture  acrofs  (q  wide  a  fea ;  and  the  coafting 
round  the  bay  would  make  the  voyage  long  and  tedi- 
ous. This  bay  is  about  eighty  miles  in  length,  and 
in  general  about  eighteen  or  twenty  miles  broad. 

Nearly  half  way  between  Saganaum  Bay  and  the 
north-weft  corner  of  the  Lake,  lies  another,  which 
is  termed  Thunder  Bay.  The  Indians,  who  have 
frequented  thefe  parts  from  time  immemorial,  and 
every  European  traveller  that  has  paffed  through  it, 
iiave  unanimoufly  agreed  to  call  it  by  this  name,  on 
account  of  the  continual  thunder  they  have  always 
obferved  here.  The  bay  is  about  nine  miles  broad, 
and  the  fame  in  length,  and  whilft  I  was  palling  over 
it,  which  took  me  up  near  twenty-four  hours,  it  thun- 
dered and  lightened  during  the  greateil  part  of  the 
■time  to  an  exceflive  degree. 

There  appeared  to  be  r-ovKiblereafon  for  this,  that 
I  could  difcover,  nor  is  the  country  in  general. fubjeft 
to  thunder  ;  the:  hills  that  flood  around  were  not  of  a 
remarkable  height,  neither  did  the  external  parts  of 
them  feem  to:  be  covered  with  any  fuiphurous  fub- 
fbnee.  But  as  this  phenomenon .muft  originate  from 
fome  natural  caufe,  I  conjecture  that  the  iliores  of  the 
bay,-  or  the  adjacent  mountains,  are  either  impregnat- 
ed with  an  uncommon  quantity  of  fuiphurous  matter, 
or  contain  fome  metal  or  minerel  apt  to  attract  in  a 
great  degree,  the  electrical  particles  that  are  hourly 
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Lottie  over  them  by  the  paiTant  clouds.  But  the  folu- 
tion  of  this,  and  thofe  other  philofophical  remarks 
ivhich  cafually  occur  throughout  thefe  pages,  I  leave 
to  the  difcuflion  of  abler  heads. 

The  fifh  in  Lake  Huron  are  much  the  fame  as  thofe 
in  Lake  Superior.  Some  of  the  land  on  its  banks  is  very 
fertile,  and  proper  for  cultivation,  but  in  other  parts 
it  is  fandy  and  barren.  The  promontory  that  fepa- 
rates  this  lake  from  Lake  Michigan,  is  compofed  of 
a  vaft  plain,  upwards  of  one  hundred  miles  long,  but 
varying  in  its  breadth,  being  from  ten  to  fifteen  miles, 
broad.  This  tra£t,  as  I  have  before  obferved,  is  di- 
vided into  nlmoft  an  equal  portion  between  the  Gtta- 
vvaw  and  Chipeway  Indians.  At  the  north-eaft  cor- 
oner this  lake  has  a  communication  with  Lake  Michi- 
gan, by  the  Straits  of  Michillimackinac  already  de- 
scribed. 

I  had  like  to  have  omitted  a  very  extraordinary  cir~ 
cumftance,  relative  to  thefe  Straits.  According  to 
obfervation,  made  by  the  French,  whilft  they  were 
in  pofTeffion  of  the  fort  5  although  there  is  no  diurnal 
flood  or  ebb  to  be  perceived  in  thefe  waters,  yet,  from 
an  exadl:  attention  to  their  ftatc,  a  periodical  alteration 
in  them  has  been  discovered*  It  was  obferved  that 
they  arofe  by  gradual,  but  atmoll  imperceptible  de- 
grees till  they  had  reached  the  height  of  about  three 
feet.  This  was  accomplished  in  feven  years  and  a 
-half ;  and  in  the  fame  fpace  they  as  gently  decreafed, 
till  they  had  reached  their  former  fituation  ;  fo  that 
in  fifteen  years  they  had  completed  this  inexplicable 
^revolution. 

At  the  time!  was  there,  the  truth  of  thefe  ohferva- 
•tions  could  not  be  confirmed  by  the  Englifh,  as  they 
had  then  been  only  a  few  years  in  pofTemon  of  the 
iort ;  but  they  all  agreed  that  feme  alteration  in  the  li- 
mits of  the  Straits  was  apparent.  All  thefe  lakes  are 
lb  affettecl  by  the  winds,  as  fometimes  to  have  the  ap* 
H  pearance 
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pearance  of  a  tide,  according  as  they  happen  to  blew* 
but  this  is  only  temporary  and  partial. 

A  great  number  of  the  Chipeway  Indians  live  feat* 
tered  around  this  Jake,  particularly  near  Saganaum 
Bay.  On  its  banks  are  found  an  amazing  quantity 
of  the  land  cherries,  and  in  the  adjacent  country  near- 
ly the  fame  fruit,  as  thofe  that  grow  about  the  other 
Jakes. 

-  From  the  Falls  of  St.  Marie  I  leifurely  proceeded 
back  to  Michillimackinae,  and  arrived  there  the  begin- 
ning of  November  1 767,  having  been  fourteen  months 
on  this  extenfive  tour,  travelled  near  four  thoufand 
miles,  and  vifited  twelve  nations  of  Indians  lying  to 
the  weft  and  north  of  this  place.  The  winter  fetting" 
in  foon  after  my  arrival,  I  was  obliged  to  tarry  there. 
till  June  following,  the  navigation  over  Lake  Huron 
for  large  veiTels  not  being  .open,  on  account  of  the  ice, 
till  that  time.  Meeting  here  with  fociable  company, 
1  paffed  thefe  months  very  agreeably,  and  without 
finding  the  hours  tedious. 

One  of  my  chief  amufements  was  that  of  fifhing  for 
trouts.  Though  the  Straits  were  covered  with  ice, 
we  found  means  to  make  holes  through  it,  and  let- 
ting down  ftmng  lines  of  fifteen  yards  in  length,  to 
which  were  fixed  three  or  four  hooks  baited  with  the 
fmall  fifli  before  defer ibed,  we  frequently  caught  two 
at  a  time  of  forty  pounds  weight  each  ;  but  the  com- 
mon fize  is  from  ten  to  twenty  pounds.  Thefe  are 
moft  delicious  food.  The  method  of  prefer ving  them 
during  the  three  months  the  winter  generally  lafts, 
Is  by  hanging  them  up  in  the  air;  and  in  one  night ¥ 
they  will  be  frozen  fo  hard  that  they  will  keep  as 
well  as  if  they  were  cured  with  fait. 

I  have  only  pointed  out  in  the  plan  of  my  travels 
the  circuit  I  made  from  my  leaving  Michillimackinae 
till  I  arrived  again  at  that  fort.  Thofe  countries  that 
lie  nearer  to  the  colonies  have  been  fo  often  and  fo 
minutely  defcribed,  that  any  further  account  of  them 
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^ould  be  ufelefs.  I  mall  therefore  only  give  my  rea- 
ders in  the  remainder  of  my  journal,  as  I  at  fir  ft  pro 
pofed,  a  defcription  of  the  other  great  lakes  of  Canada, 
many  of  which  I  have  navigated  over,  and  relate  at 
the  fame  time  a  few  particular  incidents  that  I  trufi 
will  not  be  found  inapplicable  or  un entertaining. 

In  June  1768  I  left  Michillimackiuac,  and  return- 
ed in  the  Gladvvyn  Schooner,  a  veflel  of  about  eighty- 
tons  burthen,  over  Lake  Huron  to  Lake  St.  (Jlaire, 
where  we  left  the  fhip,  and  proceeded  in  boats  to  De- 
troit. This  lake  is  about  ninety  miles  in  circumfer- 
ence, and  by  the  way  of  Huron  River,  which  runs 
from  the  fouth  corner  of  Lake  Huron,  receives  the 
waters  of  the  three  great  lakes,  Superior,  Michigan, 
zn&  Huron.  Its  form  is  rather  round,  and  in  feme 
places  it  is  deep  enough  for  the  navigation  of  large 
veiTels,  but  towards  the  middle  of  if  there  is  a  bar 
of  fand,  which  prevents  thofe  that  ate  loaded  from 
paffmgover  it.  Such  as  are  in  ba  11a  ft  only  may  find 
water  to  carry  them  quite  through  ;  the  cargoes* 
however,  of  fuch  as  are  freighted  muft  be  taken  out, 
and  after  being  tranfported  acrofs  the  bar  in  boats, 
re-ilnpped  again. 

The  river  that  runs  from  Lake  St.  Claire  to  Lake 
Erie  (or  rather  the  Strait,  for  thus  it  might  be  termed 
from  its  name)  is  called  Detroit,  which°is  in  French, 
the  Strait.  It  runs  nearly  fouth,  has  a  gentle  current, 
and  depth  of  water  fufficient  for  (hips  of  confiderahle 
burthen.  The  town  of  Detroit  is  fituated  on  the 
Weftern  banks  of  this  river,  about  nine  miles  below 
Lake  St.  Claire. 

•  Almoft  oppofite  on  the  eaftern  fhore,  is  the  village 
of  the  ancient  Hurons  :  a  tribe  of  Indians  which  have 
been  treated  of  by  fo  many  writers,  that  adhering  to 
the  reftri&ions  I  have  laid  myfelf  under  of  only'de  • 
fcribing  places  and  people  little  known? "or  incidents 
•that  have  parted  unnoticed  by  others,  I  (hall  omit 
gi\  ing  a  defcription  of  them.     A  miflionary  of  the  or- 
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der  of  Carthufian  Friars,  by  permifiion  of  the  biihop 
©f  Canada, ".refides  among  them. 

The  banks  of  the  River  Detroit,  both  above  and 
below  thefe  towns,,  are  covered  with  fettlements  that 
extend  more  than  twenty  miles  \  the  country  being 
exceedingly  fruitful,  and  proper  for  the  cultivation  of- 
wheat,  Indian  corn,  oats,  and  peas.  It  has  alfo  ma- 
ny fpots  of  fine  pafturage  \  but  as  the  inhabitants,  who 
are --chiefly  French  that  fubmitted  to  the  Englifti  gov- 
ernment, after  the  conquefeof  thefe  parts  by  General- 
Amherii,  are  more  attentive  to  the  Indian  trade  than; 
to  farming,  it  is  but  badly  cultivated. 

The  town  of  Detroit  contains  upwards  of  one  hung- 
ered houfes.  The  flreets  are  fomewhat  regular,  and 
have  a  range  of  very  convenient  and  handfome.  bar* 
racks,  with  a  fpacious  parade  at  the  fouth  end.  On 
the  well  fide  lies  the  king's  garden,  belonging  to  the 
governor,  which  is  very  well  laid  out,  and  kept  in 
good  order.  The  fortifications  of  the  town  confift 
of  a  fbrong  fcockade,  made  of  round  piles,  fixed  firm-*- 
]y  in  the  ground,  and  lined  with  palifades.  Thefe 
are  defended  by  fome  finall  baflions,  on  which  are 
mounted  a  few  indifferent  cannon  of  an  inconfiderable 
fize,  jufb  fufficient  for  its  defence  againft  the  Indians, 
or  an  enemy  not  provided  with  artillery. 

The  garrifon  in  time  of  peace,  confifts  of  two  hun- 
dred men,  commanded  by  a  field  officer,  who  acts  as> 
chief  magistrate  under  the  governor  of  Canada.  Mr. 
Tuaibull,  captain  of  the  6oth  regiment,  or  Royal  A-> 
mericans,  was  commandant  when  I  happened  to  be 
there.  This  gentleman  was  defervedly  efteemed  and 
refpecled,  both  by  the  inhabitants  and  traders,  for 
the  propriety  of  his  conduct  -,  and  I  am  happy  to  have 
an  opportunity  of  thus  publicly  making  my  acknowl- 
edgments to -Him  for  the  civilities  I  received  irom  him 
during  my  flay. 

In  the  year  1762,  in  the  month  of  July,  it  rained 
©n  this  town  and  the  parts  adjacent*  a,  fulphureous  wa« 
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ter  of  the  color  and  confidence  of  ink:  fom'e  of  which 
being  collected  into  bottles,  and  wrote  with,  appear* 
ed  perfectly  intelligible  on  the  paper  and  anlwercd 
every  purpofe  of  that  ufeful  liquid.  Soon  alter,  the 
Indian  wars  already  fpoken  of,  broke  out  in  thefe  parts\ 
I  mean  not  to  fay -that  this  inci'dent  was  ominous  oi 
them,  notwithstanding  it  is  well  known  that  innume- 
rable well  attefted  initances  of  extraordinary  pheno- 
mena happening  before  extraordinary  events,  have 
been  recorded  in  almoft  every  age  bv  hiftorians  of  ve- 
racity ;  I  only  relate  the  circumllance  as  a  fa&,  of 
which  I  was  informed  by  many  perfons  of  undoubted 
probity,  and  leave  my  readers,  as  1  have  heitherto 
done,  to  draw  their  own  conclusions  from  it. 

Pontiac,  under  whom  the  party  that  furprifed  Fort 
Michillimackinac,  as  related  in  the  former  part  of  this 
work,  acted,  was  an  enterprifing  chief  or'  head- waX- 
rior  of  the  Miames.  During  the  late  war  between 
theEngliih  and  the  French,  lie  had  been  a  fteady  friend 
to  the  latter,  and  continued  his  inveteracy  to  the  for- 
mer, even  after  peace  had'  been  concluded  between 
Ihefe  two  nations.  Unwilling  to  put  an  end  to  the  de- 
predations he  had  been  fo  long  engaged  in,  he  collect- 
ed an  army  of  confederate  Indians,  confiding  of  the 
nations  before  enumerated,  with  an  intention  to  re-  . 
new  the  war.  However,  inftead  of  openly  attacking 
the  JEnglifh  fettlemcnts,  he  laid  a  fcheme  for  taking 
by  furprife  thofe  forts  on  the  extremities  which  they 
had  lately  gained  poifeiTion  of. 

How  well  the  party  he  detached  to  take  Fort  Mi- 
chJUimackinac  fucceeded,  the  reader  already  knows. 
To  get  into  his  hands  Detroit,  a  place  of  greater  con- 
fequence,  and  much  better  guarded,  required  .greater 
refolution,  and  more  confumrnate  art.  He  of  com  fc 
took  the  management  of  this  expedition  on  hirhfelf, 
and  drew  near  it  with  the  principal  body  of  Ids  troops.  ' 
He  was  however,  prevented  from  carrying  his  defign 
execution,  by  an  apparently  trivial  and  unforefeen 
11  2  circumftance. 
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circumftance.     On  fuch  does  the  fate  of  mighty  Em- 
pires frequently  depend  ! 

The  town  of  Detroit^   when  Pontiac  formed   his 
plan,  was   garrifoned  by  about  three  hundred  men 
commanded  by  Major  Gladwyn,  a  gallant  officer.     As 
at  that  time  every  appearance  of  war  was  at  an  end,, 
and  the  Indians  feemed  to  be  on  a  friendly  footings 
Pontiac  approached  the  Fort,   without  exciting  any 
fufpicions  in  the  breaft.  of  the  governor  or  the  inhabi- 
tants.    He  encamped  at  a  little  diilance  from  it>  and 
fent  to  let  the  commandant  know  that  he  was  come  to 
trade  ;  and  being  deiirous  of  brightening  the  chain 
«f  peace  between  the  Englifh  and  his  nation,  defire&t 
that  he  and  his  chiefs  might  be  admitted  to  hold   a 
council  with  him.     The  governor  flill  unfufpicious,, 
and  not  in  the  kail  doubting  the  (incerity  of  the  In^ 
dians,  granted  their  general's  requeft,.  and  fixed  on 
the  ntxt  morning  for  their  reception. 

The  evening  of  that  day,  an  Indian  woman  wha 
had  been  employed  by  Major  Gladwyn,  to  make  him 
a  pair  of  Indian  fhoes,  out  of  curious  elk-fkin,  brought 
them  home.  The  Major  was  fo  pleafed  with  them, 
that  intending  thefe  as  a  prefent  for  a  friend,  he  or- 
dered her  to  take  the  remainder  back,  and  make  it  in- 
to others  for  himfelf.  He  then  directed  his  fervant 
to  pay  her  for  thofe  fhe  had  done,  and  difmifTed  her. 
The  woman  went  to  the  door  that  led  to  the  flreet  but 
mo  further  j  (he  there  loitered  about  as  if  fhe  had  not 
finiflied  the  bufinefs  on  which  fhe  came.  A  fervant 
at  length  obferved  her,  and  afked  her  why  fhe  ftaid 
there  \  fhe  gave  him,  however,  no  anfwer. 

Some  fhort  time  after,  the  governor  himfelf  faw 
her  \  and  enquired  of  his  fervant  what  occafioned  her 
Ihy.  Not  being  able  to  geta  fatisfactory  anfwer,  he 
erdered  the  woman  to  be  called  in.,  When  (he  came 
into  his  prefence  he  defired  to  know  what  was  the 
reafon  of  her  loitering  about,  and  not  flattening  home 
Vefore  the  gates  were  ihut,  that  fee  might  complete 
,  in 
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in  due  time  the  work  he  had  given  her  to  do.  She 
told  him,  after  much  hefitation,  that  as  he  had  always 
behaved  with  great  goodnefs  towards  her,  (lie  was  un- 
willing to  take  away  the  remainder  of  the  fkin,  be- 
eaufe  he  put  fo  great  a  value  upon  it  ;  and  yet  had 
not  been  able  to  prevail  upon  herfelf  to  tell  him  fo„ 
He  then  aiked  her,  why  fhe  was  more  reluctant  to 
do  fo  now,  then  fhe  had  been  when  ihe  made  the 
former  pair.  With  increafed  reluctance  fhe  anfwer- 
ed,  that  ihe  never  mould  be  able  to  bring  them  back. 
His  curiofity  being  now  excited,  he  infilled  on  her 
difclofing  to  him  the  fecret  that  feemed  to  be  flrug~ 
gling  in  her  bofom  for  utterance.  At  laft,  on  recei- 
ving a  promife  that  the  intelligence  ihe  was  about  to 
give  him  ihould  not  turn  to  her  prejudice,  and  that: 
if  it  appeared  to  be  beneficial,  ihe  ihould  be  rewarded 
for  it,  me  informed  him,  that  at  the  council  to  be  held 
with  the  Indians  the  following  day,  Pontiac  and  his 
chiefs  intended  to  murder  him  ;  and,  after  having 
maffacred  the  garrifon  and  inhabitants,  to  plunder 
the  town;  That  for  this  purpofe  all  the  chiefs  who 
were  to  be  admitted  into  the  council-room,  had  cut 
their  guns  ihort,  fo  that  they  could  conceal  them  un- 
der their  blankets  ;  with  which,  at  a  fignal  given  by 
their  general,  on  delivering  the  belt,  they  were  all  to 
rife  up,  and  inftanly  to  fire  on  him  and  his  attendants. 
Having  effected  this,  they  were  immediately  to  rufh 
into  the  town,  where  they  would  find  themfelves  fup- 
ported  by  a  great  number  of  their  warriors,  that  were- 
to  come  into  it  during  the  fitting  of  the  council,  un- 
der pretence  of  trading,  but  privately  armed  in 
the  fame  manner.  Having  gained  from  the  woman- 
every  neceflary  particular  relative  to  the  plot,  and  alfo 
of  the  means  by  which  fhe  acquired  a  knowledge  of 
them,  he  difmiffed  her  with  injunctions  of  fecrecy, 
and  a  promife  of  fulfilling  on  his  part  with  punctuali- 
ty, the  engagements  he  had  entered  into. 

The 
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The  intelligence  the  governor  had  juft  received, 
gave  him  great  toneafinefs  5  and  he  immediately  con* 
fulted  the  officer  who  Was  next  to  him  in  command, 
on  the  fubjecL  But  that  gentleman  confideiing  the 
information  as  a  ftory  invented  for  fofne  artful  pur* 
pofes,  advifed  him  to  pay  no  attention  to  it.  This 
conclusion,  however,  had  happily  no  weight  with  him. 
He  thought  it  prudent  to  conclude  it  to  be  true,,  till 
he  was  convinced  that  it  was  not  fo  \  and  therefore, 
without  revealing  his  iufpicions  to  any  other  perfon, 
he  took  every  needful  precaution  that  the  time  would 
admit  of.  He  walked  round  the  fort  during  the  whole 
night,  and  fawhimfelf  that  every  centinel  was  omdu* 
ty,  and  every  weapon  of  defence  in  proper  order. 

As  he  traverfed  the  ramparts,  which  lay  uearefc  to 
the  Indian  camp,  he  heard  them  in  high  feftivity,  and, 
little  imagining  that  their  plot  was  discovered,  proba* 
bly  pleafing  themfelves  with  the  anticipation  of  their 
fuccefs.  As  icon  as  the  morning  dawned,  he  order- 
ed all  the  garrifon  under  arms  ;  and  then  imparting 
his  apprelienfions  to  a  few  of  the  principal  officers, 
gave  them  fuch  directions  as  he  thought  neceffary. 

At  the  fame  time  he  fent  round  to  all  the  traders, 
to  inform  them,  that  as  it  was  expected  a  great  num- 
ber of  Indians  would  enter^the  town  that  day,  who 
might  be  inclined  to  plunder,  he  defired  they  would 
have,  their  arms  ready,  and  repel  every  attempt  of 
that  kind. 

About  ten  o'clock,  Pontiae  and  his  chiefs  arrived  ; 
and  were  conducted  to  the  council-chamber,  where. 
the  governor  and  his  principal  officers,  each  withpif- 
tols  in  their  belts,  awaited' his  arrival.  As  the  Indi- 
ans palled  on,  they  could  not  help  obferving  that  a 
greater  number  of  troops  than  ufual  were  drawn  up 
on  the  parade,  or  marching  about.  No  fooner  were 
they  entered,  and  feated  on  the  ikins  prepared  for  them* 
than  Pofitiac  aflced  the  governor  on  what  occafion  his 
young' men,  meaning  the   foldier*,  were  thus  drawn 
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up<  and  parading  the  ftreets.  He  received  for  anfwer, 
that  it  was  only  intended  to  keep  them  perfect  in 
their  exercife, 

The  Indian  chief-warrior  now  began  his  fpeech, 
which  contained  the  ftrongeft  profeffions  of  friendihip 
and  good  will  towards  the  Englifh  ;  and  when  he 
cameto  the  delivery  of  the  belt  of  wampum,  the  parti- 
cular mode  of  which,  according  to  the  woman's  infor- 
mation, was  to  be  the  fignal  for  his  chiefs  to  fire,  the 
governor  and  all  his  chiefs  drew  their  fwords  hallway 
out  of  their  fcabbards ;  and  the  foldiers  at  the  fame 
ihftant  made  a  clattering  with  their  arms  before  the 
doors,  which  had  been  purpofely  left  open.  Pontiac, 
though  one  of  the  boldeft  of  men,  immediately  turn- 
ed pale,  and  trembled  y  and  inilead  of  giving  the  belt 
in  the  manner  propofed,  delivered  it  according  to  the 
ufual  way.  His  chiefs  who  had  impatiently  expect- 
ed the  fignal,  looked  at  each  other  with  aftonifhmenk, 
but  continued  quiet,  waiting  the  refult. 

The  governor  in  his  turn  made  a  fpeech  ;  but  in- 
flead  of  thanking  the  great  warrior  for  the  profef- 
fions of  friendship  he  had  juft  uttered,  he  accufed  him 
of  being  a  traitor.  He  told  him  that  the  Englifh,  who 
knew  every  thing,  were  convinced  of  his  treachery 
and  villainous  defigns  ;  and  as  a  proof  that  they  were 
well  acquainted  with  his  molt  fecret  thoughts  and  in- 
tentions, he  ftepped  towards  the  Indian  chief  that  fet 
neareft  to  him,  and  drawing  afide  his  blanket,  difco-- 
vered  the  fhortened  firelock.  This  entirely  difcon- 
cei  ted  the  Indians,  and  fruftrated  their  defigm* 

He  then  continued  to  tell  them,  that  as  he  had  given 
his  word  at -the  time  they  defired  an  audience,  that 
their  perfons  mould  be  fafe,  he  would  hold  his  pro- 
mife  inviolable,  though  they  fo  little  deferved  it. 
However,  he  advifed  them  to  make  the  beft  of  their 
way  out  of  the  fort,  left  his  young  men  on  being  ac- 
quainted with  their  treacherous  purpofes,  fhould  cut 
every  one  of  them  to  pieces, 

Pontic 
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Pontile  endeavoured  to  contradict  the  accufttion,- 
&nd  to  make  exeufes  for  his  fufpicious  conduct  ,  but 
the  governor,  fatisfied  of  the  faliky  of  his  protefta- 
tions,  would  not  lifteri  to  him.  The  Indians  imme- 
diately left  the  fort,  but  inftead  of  being  fenfible  of 
the  governor's  generous  behaviour,  they  threw  off 
the  mafk,  and  the  next  day  made  a  regular  attack 
upon  it. 

Major  Gladwyn  has  not  efcaped  cenfure  for  this 
miftaken  lenity ;  for  probably  had  he  kept  a  few  of 
the  principal  chiefs  prifoners,  whillt  he  had  them  in 
his  power,  he  might  have  been  able  to  have  brought 
the  whole  confederacy  to  terms,  and  have  prevented 
a  war.  But  he  atoned  for  this  overfight,  by  the  gal- 
lant defence  he  made  for  moit  than  a  year,  amidft.  a 
Variety  of  difcouragements. 

During  that  period  fome  very  fmart  fkirmifhes  hap- 
pened between  the  befiegers  and  the  garrifon,  of 
which  the  following  was  the  principal  and  mod  bloo- 
dy :  Captain  Delzel,  a  brave  officer,  prevailed  on  the 
governor  to  give  him  the  command  of  about  two  hun- 
dred men,  and  to  permit  him  to  attack  the  enemy's 
Camp.  This  being  complied  with,  he  Tallied  from 
the  town  before  day-break ;  but  Pontiac,  receiving 
from  fome  of  his  fwift-footed  warriors,  who  were 
conftantly  employed  in  watching  the  motion  of  the 
garrifon,  timely  intelligence  of  their  deiign,  he  eol- 
leered  together  the  choieefi  of  his  troops,  and  met 
the  detachment  at  fome  diftanee  from  hk  camp,  near 
a  place  fmce  called-Biopdy-Bridge. 

As  the  Indians  were  vaftly  ftiperior  in  numbers  to 
Captain  Delzel's  party,  he  was  foon  over-powered  and 
driven  back.  Being  now  nearly  furrounded,  he  made 
a  vigorous  effort  to  regain  the  bridge  he  had  juft  c&fl* 
ed,  by  which  alone  he  could  find  a  retreat  j  but  in 
doing  this  he  loft  his  life,  and  many  of  his  men  fell 
with  him.  However,  Major  Rogers,  the  fecond  in 
command,  affifted  by  LieutenaniBreham,  found  meant 
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to  draw  off  the  fliattered  remains  of  their  little  army, 
and  conducted  them  into  the  fort. 

Thus  coniiderably  reduced,  it  was  with  difficulty 
the  Major  could  defend  the  town  ;  notwithstanding 
which,  he  held  out  again  ft  the  Indians  till  he  was  re- 
lieved, as  after  this  they  made  but  few  attacks  on  the 
place,  and  only  continued  to  blockade  it. 

The  Gladwyn  Schooner  (that  in  whicJi  I  afterwards 
took  my  pafTage  from  Michillimackinac  to  Detroit, 
and  which  I  fince  learn  was  loft  with  all  her  crew, 
on  Lake  Erie,  through  the  obftinacy  of  the  commas 
der,  who  could  not  be  prevailed  upon  to  take  in  fuf- 
ficient  ballaft)  arrived  about  this  time,  near  the  town, 
with  a  reinforcement,  and  neceftary  fupplies.  But 
before  this  veiTel  could  reach  the  place  of  its  deftina- 
jion,  it  was  moft  vigoroufly  attacked  by  a  detachment 
from  Pontiac's  army.  The  Indians  furrounded  it  in 
their  canoes,  and  made  great  havoc  among  the  crew. 

At  length  the  .Captain  of  the  fchooner,  with  a  con- 
Cderable  number  of  his  men  being  killed,  and  the  fa- 
vages  beginning  to  climb  up  the  fides  from  every  quart 
ter,  the  lieutenant  (Mr.  Jacobs,  who  afterwards  com- 
manded, and  was  loft  in  it)  being  determined  that  the 
ftores  mould  not  fall  into  the  enemy's  hands,  and 
feeing  no  other  alternative,  ordered  the  gunner  to  fet 
fire  to  the  powder-room,  and  blow  the  ihip  up.  This 
order  was  on  the  point  of  being  executed,  when  a 
chief  of  the  Hurons,  who  underftood  the  Engiifh  lan- 
guage, gave  out  to  his  friends  the  intention  of  the 
commander.  On  receiving  this  intelligence,  the  In- 
dians hurried  down  the  fides  of  the  ihip  with  the 
greateft  precipitation,  and  got  as  far  from  it  as  pciii- 
ble ;  whilft  the  commander  immediately  took  advan- 
tage of  their  confternation,  and  arrived  without  any 
further  obftru&ion  at  the  town, 
^  Tins  feafonable  fupply  gave  the  garrifon  frefli  fpi- 
nts-  and  Pontiac  being  now  convinced  that  it  would 
not  be  in  his  power  to  reduce  the  place,  propofed  an 
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.accommodation;  the  governor  wifhing as  much  to  get 
rid  of  fuch  troublefome  enemies,  who  obftru&ed  the 
-intercourfe  of  the  traders,  with  the  neighbouring  na- 
tions, liftened  to  his  propofab,  and  having  procured 
advantageous  terms^  agreed  to  a  peace.  The  Indians 
foon  after  feparated,  and  returned  to  their  different 
provinces  \  nor  have  they  fince  thought  proper  to  dif- 
turb,  at  lead  in  any  great  degree,  the  tranquillity  of 
■thefe  parts. 

Pontiac  henceforward Teemed  to  have  laid  afide  the 
,animofity  he  had  hitherto  borne  towards  the  Englifh, 
and  apparently  became  their  zealous  friend.  To  re- 
ward this  new  attachment,  and  to  infure  a  continu- 
ance of  it,  government  allowed  him  a  handfome  pen* 
•  Con.  But  his  reftlefs  and  intriguing  fpirit  would  not 
fuffer  him  to  be  grateful  for  this  allowance,  and  his 
conduct  at  length  grew  fufpicious  \  fo  that  going,  in 
the  year  1767,  to  hold  a  council  in  the  country  of 
the  Illinois,  a  faithful  Indian,  who  was  either  com* 
miffioned  by  one  of  the  Englifh  governors,  or  inftigat- 
ed  by  the  love  he  bore  the  Englifh  nation,  attended 
him  as  a  fpy  ;  and  being  convinced  from  the  fpeech 
Pontiac  made  in  the  council,  that  he  frill  retained 
his  former  prejudices  agairift  thofe  for  whom  he  now 
-proferTed  a  friendfhip,  he  plunged  his  knife  into  his 
heart,  as  foon  as  he  had  done  fpeaking,  and  laid  him 
dead  on  the  fpot.     But to  return  from  this  digreffion. 

Lake  Erie  receives  the waters  by  which  it  is  fup- 
pled  from  the  three  great  lakes,  through  the  Straits  of 
Detroit,  that  lie  at  its  north-weft  corner.  This  lake 
is  fituated  between  forty-one  and  forty-three  degrees 
of  north  latitude,  and  between  feventy-eight  and 
eighty-three  degrees  of  well  longitude.  It  is  near 
three  hundred  miles  long  from  eaft  to  weft,  and  a- 
bout  forty  in  its  broadeit  part :  and  a  remarkable 
Jong  narrow  point  lies  on  its  north  fide,  that  projects 
torleveral  miles  into  the  lake  towards  the  fouth-eaft. 

There 
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There  are  feveral  iflands  near  the  wefl  end  of  it  fa 
infeftcd  with  rattle-fnakes,  that  it  is  very  dangerous 
to  land  on  them.  It  is  impoilible  that  any  place  can 
produce  a  greater  number  of  all  kinds  of  thefe  rep- 
tiles than  this  does,  particularly  of  the  water-fnake. 
The  lake  is  covered  near  the  banks  of  the  iflands  with 
the  large  pond-lilly  •,  the  leaves  which  lie  on  the  fur- 
face  of  the  water  fo  thick,  as  to  cover  it  entirely  for 
many  acres  together  ;  and  on  each  of  thefe  lay,  when 
I  pafTed  over  it,  wreathes  of  water-fnakes  balking  in 
the  fun,  which  amounted  to  myriads. 

The  moil  remarkable  of  the  different  fpecies  that 
infeft  this  lake,  is  the  hiffing-fnake,  which  is  of  the 
fmall  fpeckled  kind,  and  is  about  eight  inches  long. 
When  any  thing  approaches,  it  flattens  itfelf  in  a  mo- 
ment, and  its  fpots,_  which  are  of  various  dyes,  be- 
come vifibly  brighter  through  rage;  at  the  fame  time 
it  blows  from  its  mouth,  with  great  force,  a  fubtilc 
wind,  that  is  reported  to  be  of  a  naufeous  fmell;  and 
if  drawn  in  with  the  breath  of  the  unwary  traveller, 
will  infallibly  bring  on  a  decline,  that  in  a  few  months 
mull:  prove  mortal,  there  being  no  remedy  yet  difco- 
vered  which  can  counteract  its  baneful  influence. 

The  ftones  and  pebbles  on  the  fhores  of  this  lake 
are  moft  of  them  tinged,  in  a  greater  or  lefs  degree, 
with  fpots  that  refemble  brafs  in  their  colour,  but 
which  are  of  a  more  fulphureous  nature.  Small  pieces, 
about  the  fize  of  hazle-nuts,  of  the  fame  kinds  of  ore, 
are  found  on  the  fands  that  lie  on  its  banks,  and  un- 
der the  water. 

The  navigation  of  this  lake  is  efteemed  more  dan- 
gerous than  any  of  the  others,  on  account  of  many- 
high  lands  that  lie  on  the  borders  of  it  and  project 
into  the  water,  in  a  perpendicular  direction  for  many 
miles  together  ;  fo  that  whenever  fudden  ftorms  arife, 
canoes  and  boats  are  frequently  loft,  as  there  is  no 
place  for  them  to  find  a  fhelter. 
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This  lake  difcharges  its  waters  a-t  the  #orth-eaft 
«nd,  into  the  River  Niagara,  which  runs  north  and 
fo'fitb,  and  is  about  thirty  fiy  miles  in  length  •,  from 
whence  it  falls  into  Lake  Ontario.  At  the  entrance 
of  this  river,  on  its  eaftern  more,  lies  Fort  Niagara  \ 
and,  about  eighteen  miles  further  =up,  thofe  remarka* 
ble  Falls  which  are  efteemed  one  of  the  moil  extras 
ordinary  productions  of  nature  at  prefent  known. 

As  thefe  have  been  yifited  by   fo  many  travellers 
sand  fo  frequently  defcribed,  I  fhall  omit  giving  a  par- 
ticular defcription  of  them,  and  only  obferve,  that 
the  waters  by  which  they  are  fupplied,  after  taking 
their  rife  near  two  thoufand  miles  to  the  north-weft, 
and  pafling  through  the   Lakes  Superior,  Michigan,  - 
Hurpn,  and  Erie,  during  which  they  have  been  re- 
ceiving.conftant  accumulations,  at  length  rufh  down 
a  ftupendous  precipice  of  one  hundred  and  forty  feet 
perpendicular  ;  and  in  a  ftrong  rapid,  that  extends 
to  the  diftance  of  eight  or  nine  miles  below,  fall  near- 
ly as  much  more  :  tfais  river  foon  after  empties  itfelf 
into  Lake  Ontario. 

The  noife  of  thefe  Falls  may  be  heard  an  amazing 
way.  I  could  plainly  diftinguiflv  them  m  a  calm 
tTifrning  more  than  twenty  miles.  Others  have  faid 
that  at  particular  times,  and  when  the  wind  fits  fair, 
the  found  of  them  reaches  fifteen  leagues. 

The  land  about  the  Falls  is  exceedingly  hilly  and 
uneven,  but  the  greateft  part  of  that  on  the  Niagara 
River  is  verv  good,  especially  for  grafs  and  pafturage. 
Fort  Niagara  (lands  nearly  at  the  entrance  of  the 
weft  end  of  lake  Ontario,  and  on  the  eaft  part  of  the 
Strait*  of  Niagara,  it  was  taken  from  the  French 
In  the  year  1759*  by  the  forces  under  the  command 
of  Sir  William  Johnfon,  and  at  prefent  is  defended  by 
a  confutable  garrifon. 

Lake  Ontario  is  the  next  and  lead  oi  the  five  great 
Lakes  of  Canada.  Its  fituation  is  between  forty-three 
and  forty-five  .degrees  of  latitude,  and  between  feven* 
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ty-fix  and  fevehty-nine  degrees  of  weft  longitude 
The  form  of  it  is  nearly  oval,  its  greateft  length  be- 
ing from  north-eaft  to  ibuth-weft,  and  in  circumfer- 
ence,  about  fix  hundred  miles.  Near  the  fouth-eaft 
part  it  receives  the  waters  of  the  Qfwego  River,  and 
on  the  north-eaft  difcharges  itfelf  into  the  River  Ca- 
taraqui.  Not  far  from  the  place  where  it  iiTues,  Fort: 
Frontenac  formerly  flood,  which  was  taken  from  the 
French  during  the  laft  war,  in  the  year  1758,  by  a 
fmall  army  of  Provincials  under  Col.  Bradftreet* 

At  the  entrance  of  Ofwego  River  ftands  a  fort  of 
the  fame  name,  garrifoned  only  at  prefent  by  an  in- 
confiderable  party.  This  fort  was  taken  in  the  year 
1756,  by  the  French,  when  a  great  part  of  the  garri- 
fon,  which  confided  of  the  late  Shirley's  and  Pepper- 
el's  regiments,,  were  maiTacred  in  cold  blood  by  the 
favages. 

In  Lake  Ontario  zie  taken  many  forts  of  fifh,  a~ 
mong  which  is  the  Ofwego  Bafs,  of  an  excellent  fla- 
vour, and  weighing  about  three  or  four  pounds. 
There  is  alfo  a  fort  called  the  Cat-head  or  Pout,  which 
are  in  general  very  large,  fome  of  them  weighing  eight 
or  ten  pounds;  and  they  are  efteemed  a  rare  dim  when 
properly  drerTed. 

On  the  north-weft  part  of  this  Lake,  and  to  the 
fouth-eaft  of  Lake  Huron,  is  a  tribe  of  Indians  called 
Miflifauges,  whofe  town  is  denominated  Toronto, 
from  the  lake  on  which  it  lies  ;  but  they  are  not  very 
numerous.  The  countrv  about  Lake  Ontario.  Qfae-> 
daily  the  more  north  and  eaftern  parts,  is  conrpofed 
of  good  land,  and  in  time  may  make  very  fiourifh- 
ing  fettlements, 

The  Oniada  Lake,  fituated  near  the  head  of  the 
River  Ofwego,  receives  the  waters  of  Wood-Creek, 
which  takes  its  rife  not  far  from  the  Mohawk's  River,, 
Thefe  two  lie  fo  adjacent  to  each  other,  that  a  junc- 
tion is  effected  by  fluices  at  Fort  Stanwix,  about 
twelve  miles  from  the  mouth  of  the  former.     This 
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lake  is  about  thirty  miles  long  from  eaft  to  weft*  and 
near  fifteen  broad.  The  country  around  it  belongs 
to  the  Oniada  Indians. 

Lake  Champlain,  the  next  in  fize  to  Lake  Ontario, 
and  which  lies  nearly  eaft  from  it,  is^  about,  eighty 
miles  in  length,  north  and  fouth,  and  in  its  broadeft 
part  fourteen.  It  is  well  llored  with  fifh,  and  the 
lands  that  lie  on  all  the  borders  of  it,  and  about  its 
rivers,  very  good. 

Lake  George  formerly  called  by  the  French,  Lake 
St.  Sacrament,  lies  to  the  fouth-weft  of  the  laft  men- 
tioned lake,  and  is  about  thirty-five  miles  long  from 
-eaft  to  fouth-weft,  but  of  no  great  breadth, 
^country  around  it  is  very  mountainous,  but  in 
the  vallies  the  land  is  tolerably  good. 

When  thefe  two  lakes  were  fir  ft  difcovered,  they 
were  known  by  no  other  name  than  that  of  the  Iro- 
quois Lakes  \  and  I  believe  in  the  firft  plans  taken  of 
thofe  parts,  were  fo  denominated.  The  Indians  alfo 
that  were  then  .called  the  Iroquois,  are  fince  known 
by  the  name  of  the  Five  Mohawk  nations,  and  the 
Mohawks  of  Canada.  In  the  late  war,  the  former, 
which  confift  of  the  Onondagoes,  the  Oniadas,  the 
Senecas,  the  Tufcarories,  and  Iroondocks,  fought  on 
the  fide  of  the  Englifh  :  the  latter  which  are  called 
the  Cohnawaghans,  and  St.  Francis  Indians,  joined  N 
the  French. 

A  vaft  tracl  of  land  that  lies  between  the  two  laft 
.mentioned  lakes  and  Lake  Ontario,  was  granted  in 
the  year  1629,  by  the  Plymouth  Company,  under  a 
patent  they  had  received  from  King  James  I.  to  Sir 
Ferdinando  Gorges,  and  to  Captain  JohnMafon,  the 
head  of  that  family,  afterwards  diftinguifhed  from 
others  of  the  fame  name,  by  the  Mafons  of  Connecti- 
cut. The  countries  fpecified  in  this  grant  are  faid 
to  begin  ten  miles  from  the  heads  of  the  rivers  that 
run  from  the  eaft  and  fouth  into  Lake  George  and 
Lake  Champlain  \  and  continuing  from  thefe  in  a  di- 
rect 
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reel  line  weihvard,  extend  to  the  middle  of  Lake  On- 
tario \  from  thence,  being  bounded  by  the  Cataraqui, 
or  river  of  the  Iroquois,  they  take  their  courie  to 
Montreal,  as  far  as  Fort  Sorrell,  which  lies  at  the 
junction  of  this  river  with  the  Richlieu  ;  and  from 
that  point  are  enclofed  by  the  lad  mentioned  river 
till  it  returns  back  to  the  two  lakes. 

This  immenfe  fpace  was  granted  by  the  name  of 
the  Province  of  Laconia,  to  the  aforefaid  gentlemen, 
on  fpecified  conditions  and  under  certain  penalties ; 
but  none  of  thefe  amounted  in  cafe  of  omiflion  in  the 
fulfilment  of  any  part  of  them,  to  forfeiture,  a  fine 
only  could  be  exacted. 

On  account  of  the  continual  wars  to  which  thefe 
parts  have  been  fubjeft,  from  their  Mtuation-  between 
the  fettlements  of  the  Engliih,  the  French,  and  the 
Indians,  this  grant  has  been  fuffered  to  lie  dormant 
by  the  real  proprietors.  Notwithftanding  which,  fe- 
ver al  towns  have  been  fettled  fmce  the  late  war,  on 
the  borders  of  Lake  Champiain,  and  grants  made  to 
different  people  by  the  governor  of  New  York,  of 
part  of  thefe  territories,  which  are  now  become  an- 
nexed to  that  province. 

There  are  a  great  number  of  lakes  on  the  north  of 
Canada,  between-  Labrador,  Lake  Superior,  and  Hud- 
fon's  Bay,  but  thefe  are  comparatively  fmall.  As  they 
lie  out  of  the  track  that  I  purfued,  I  fhalfonly  give  a 
fummary  account  of  them.  The  moll  wefterly  of 
thefe  are  the  Lakes  Nipifing  and  Tamifcaraing.  The 
firfl  lies  at  the  head  of  the  French  River,  and  runs 
into  Lake  Huron  ;  the  other  on  the  Ottawaw  River, 
which  empties  itfelf  into  the  Cataraqui  at  Montreal. 
Thefe  lakes  are  each  about  one  hundred  miles  in 
circumference. 

The  next  is  Lake  Miftaflin,  on  the  head  of  Rupert's 

River,  that  falls  into  James's  Bay.     This  Lake  is  fa 

irregular  from  the  large  points  of  land  by  which  it  is 

interfered  on  every  Mg,  that  it  is  difficult  either  to 
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defcribe  its  fhape,  or  to  afcertain  its  fize.  It  however 
appears  on  the  whole  to  be  more  than  two  hundred 
miles  in  circumference. 

Lake  St.  John,  which  is  about  eighty  miles  round, 
and  of  a  circular  form,  lies  on  the  Saguenay  River, 
directly  north  of  Quebec,  and  falls  into  the  St.  Law- 
rence, fomewhat  north-eaft  of  that  city.  Lake  Man- 
ikouagone  lies  near  the  head  of  the  Black  River, 
which  empties  itfelf  into  the  St.  Lawrence  to  the 
caftward  of  the  laft  mentioned  river,  near  the  coaft 
of  Labrador,  and  is  about  fixty  miles  in  circumfer- 
ence, Lake  Pertibi,  Lake  Wincktagan,  Lake  Etche- 
laugon,  and  Lake  Papenouagane,  with  a  number  of 
other  fmall  lakes,  lie  near  the  heads  of  the  Buftard 
Hiver  to  the  north  of  the  St.  Lawrence. 

Many  others,  which  it  is  unneceffary  to  particular- 
ize here,  are  alfo  found  between  the  Lakes  Huron 
and  Ontario. 

The  whole  of  thofe  I  have  enumerated,  amount- 
ing to  upwards  of  twenty,  are  within  the  limits  of 
Canada  j  and  from  this  account  it  might  be  deduced, 
that  the  northern  parts  of  North-America,  through 
thefe  numerous  inland  feas,  contain  a  greater  quantity 
of  water  than  any  other  quarter  of  the  globe. 
^  In  October  1768  I  arrived  at  Bofton,  having  been 
abfent  from  k  on  this  expedition  two  years  and  five 
months,  and  during  that  time  travelled  near  feven 
thoufand  miles.  From  thence,  as  foon  as  I  had  pro- 
perly'digefted  my  Journal  and  Charts,  I  fet  out  for 
England  to  communicate  the  difcoveries  I  had  made, 
and  to  render  them  beneficial  to  the  kingdom.  But 
the  profecution  of  my  plans  for  reaping  thefe  advan- 
tages have  hitherto  been  obflructed  by  the  unhappy 
divinons  that  have  been  fomented  between  Great- 
Britain  and  the  Colonies  by  their  mutual  enemies. 
Should  peace  once  more  be  reliored,  I  doubt  not  but 
that  the  countries  I  have  defcribed  will  prove  a  more 
abundant  fource  of  riches  to  this  nation,  than  either 
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its  Eaft  or  Weft-Iridian  fettlements ;  and  I  fhall  not 
only  pride  myfelf,  but  fincerely  rejoice  in  being  the 
means  of  pointing  out  to  it  fo  valuable  an  aequifition. 

I  cannot  conclude  the  account  of  my  extenfive  tra- 
vels, without  exprefling  my  gratitude  to  that  benefi- 
cent being  who  invifibly  protected  me  through  thofe 
perils  which  unavoidably  attend  fo  long  a  tour  a- 
mong  fierce  and  untutored  favages. 

At  the  fame  time  let  me  not  be  accufed  of  vanity 
or  prefumption,  if  I  declare  that  the  motives  alledged 
in  the  introduction  of  this  work,  were  not  the  only 
ones  that  induced  me  to  engage  in  this  arduous  un- 
dertaking. My  views  were  not  folely  confined  to 
the  advantages  that  might  accrue  either  to  myfelf,  or 
the  community  to  which  I  belonged ;  but  nobler 
purpofes  contributed  .principally  to  urge  me  on.       » 

The  confined  fta^te,  both  with  regard  to  civil  and 
religious  improvements,  in  which  fo  many  of  my  fel- 
low-creatures remained,  aroufed  within  my  bofom 
an  irreiiftible  inclination  to  explore  the  almoft  un- 
known regions  which  they  inhabited  *,  and  as  a  pre- 
paratory ftep  towards  the  introduction  of  more  po~ 
lifhed  manners,  and  more  humane  fentiments,  to 
gain  a  knowledge  of  their  language,  cuftoms,  and 
principles. 

I  coirfefs  that  the  little  benefit  too  many  of  the  In- 
dian nations  have  hitherto  received  from  their  inter- 
courfe  with  thofe  who  denominate  themfelves  Chrif- 
tians,  did  not  tend  to  encourage  my  charitable  pur- 
pofes ;  yet  as  many,  though  not  the  generality,  might 
receive  fome  benefit:  from  the  introduction  among 
them  of  the  polity  and  religion  of  the  Europeans* 
without  retaining  only  the  errors  or  vices  that  from 
the  depravity  and  perverfion  of  their  profeflors  are 
unhappily  attendant  on  thefe,  I  determined  to  per- 
fevere. 

Nor  could  I  flatter  myfelf  that  I  Ihouid  be  able  to 
fcccomplifh  alone  this  great  de%n  j   however,  I  waa 
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willing  to  contribute  as  much  as  lay  in  my  power  to- 
wards it.  In  all  public  undertakings  would  every 
One  do  this,  and  furnifh  with  alacrity  his  particular 
(hare  t6wards  it,  what  itupendous  works  might  not 
be  completed. 

It  is  true  that  the  Indians  are  not  without  fome 
fenfe  of  religion,  and  fuch  as  proves  that  they  wor- 
fhip  the  Great  Creator  with  a  degree  of  purity  un- 
known to  nations  who  have  greater  opportunities  of 
improvement  y  but  their  religious  principles  are  hi 
from  being  fo  faultlefs  as  described  by  a  learned  wri- 
ter; or  unmixed  with  opinions  and  ceremonies  that 
greatly  leffen  their  excellency  in  this  point.  So  that 
could  the  doctrines  of  genuine  and  vital  Chriitianity 
be  introduced  among  them,  pure  and  untainted,  as 
it  flowed  from  the  lips  of  its  Divine  Jnflruftor,  it 
would  certainly  tend  to  clear  away  that  fuperftitious 
or  idolatrous  drofs  by  which  the  rationality  of  theii 
religious  tenets  are  obfcured.  Its  mild  and  benefi- 
cent precepts  would  likewife  conduce  to  foften  then 
implacable  difpofitions,  and  to  refine  their  favage 
manners  ;  an  event  mofl  defirahle  \  and  happy  mail 
I  efteem  myfelf,  if  this  publication  mall  prove  tht 
means  of  pointing  out  the  path  by  which  falutary  in- 
ftrufitions  may  be  conveyed  to  them,  and  the  conver- 
sion, though  but  of  a  few,  be  the  confequence. 


Conclusion  of  the  Journal,  &c. 
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CHAPTER      L 

Of  THEIR  ORIGIN. 


J.  HE  means  by  which  America  received  its 
firft  inhabitants,  have ,  fince  the  time  of  its  difcovery 
by  the  Europeans,  been  the  fubjecl:  of  numberlels 
difquifitions.  Was  I  to  endeavour  to  colleft  the  dif- 
ferent opinions  and  reafonings  of  the  various  writers 
that  have  taken  up  the  pen  in  defence  of  their  con- 
jectures, the  enumeration  would  much  exceed  the 
bounds  I  have  prefcribed  to  myfelf,  and  oblige  me  to 
be  lefs  explicit  on  points  of  greater  moment. 

From  the  obfcurity  in  which  this  debate  is  enve- 
loped, through  the  total  difufe  of  letters  among  every 
nation  of  Indians  on  this  extenfive  continent,  and  the 
uncertainty  of  oral  tradition  at  the  diftance  of  fo  ma- 
ny  ages,  I  fear,  that  even  after  the  moft  minute  invefti- 
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gation,  we  (hall  not  be  able  to  fettle  it  with  any  great 
degree  of  certainty.  And  this  apprehenfion  will  re- 
ceive additional  force,  when  it  is  considered  that  the 
xliverfity  of  language,  which  is  apparently  diftindt  be* 
tween  moil  of  the  Indians,  tends  to  afcertain  that  this 
population  was  no"t  effe&ed  from  one  particular 
country,  but  from  feveral  neighbouring  ones,  and 
completed  at  different  periods. 

Moil  of  the  hifWians,  or  travellers  fhat  have  treated 
on  the  American  Aborigines,  difagree  in  their  fenti- 
ments  relative  to  them.  Many  of  the  ancients  are 
fuppofed  to  have  known  that  this  quarter  of  the  globs 
not  only  exifted,  but  alfo  that  it  was  inhabited.  Pla- 
to in  his  Timaetis  has  afferted,  that  beyond  the  ifland 
which  he  calls  Atalantis,  and  which,  according  to  his 
defcription,  was  fituated  in  the  Weftefn  Ocean,  thers 
were  a  great  number  of  other  iflands,  and  behind 
thcfe  a  vaft  continent. 

Oviedo,  a  celebrated  Spanifh  author  of  a  mud 
later  date,  lias  made  no  feruple  to  affirm  that  mi 
Antilles  are  the  famous  Hefperides  fo  often  mention, 
ed  by  the  poets  y  which  are  at  length  reftored  to  the 
kings  of  Spain,  the  defendants  of  king  Hefperus 
who  lived  upwards  of  three  thoufand  years  ago,  am 
from  whom'thefe  iflands  received  their  name. 

Two  other  Spaniards,  the  one,  Father  Gregorit 
Garcia,  a  Dominican,  the  other,  Father  Jofeph  D< 
Acofta,  a  Jefuit,  have  written  on  the  origin  of  th< 
Americans. 

The  former,  who  had  been  employed  in  the  mil 
fions  of  Mexico  and  Peru,  endeavoured  to  prove  fron 
the  traditions  of  the  Mexicans,  Peruvians,  and  other 
which  he  received  on  the  fpot,  and  from  the  variet 
©f  characters,  cuftoms,  languages,  and  religion  ob 
fervable  in  the  different  countries  of  the  New  World 
that  different -nations- had.  contributed  to  the  pec 

pling  of  it* 
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The  latter,  Father  De  Acofta,  in  his  examination 
o£  the  means  by  which  the  firfl  Indians  of  America 
might  have  found  a  pafTage  to  that  continent,  discre- 
dits the  conclusions  of  thofe  who  have  fuppqfed  it  to 
be  by  fea,  becaufe  no  ancient  author  has  made  men* 
tion  of  the  compafs  :  and  concludes,  that  it  muft  be 
cither  by  the  north  of  Afia  and  Europe,  which  adjoin 
to  each  other,  or  by  thofe  regions  that  lie  to  the  fouth- 
wardof  the  Straits  of  Magellan.  He  alfo  rejects  the 
aflertions  of  fuch  as  haye  advanced  that  it  was  peo- 
pled by  the  Hebrews. 

John  de  Laet,  a  Flemifb  writer,  has  controverted 
the  opinions  of  thefe  Spanifh  fathers,  and  of  many 
others  who  have  written  on  the  farne  .fubjeft.  The 
bypothefis  he  endeavours  to  eflablifh,  is,  that  Ameri- 
ca was  certainly  peopled  by  the  Scythians  or  Tartars  ; 
and  that  the  transmigration  of  thefe  people  happened 
foon  after  the  difperfion  of  Noah's  grandsons.  He 
undertakes  to  fliow,  that  the  moft  northern  Ameri^. 
cans  have  a  greater  refemblance,  not  only  in  the  fea* 
tures  of  their  countenances*  but  alfo  in  their  com- 
plexion  and  manner  of  living,  to  the  Scythians,  Tar- 
tars, and  Samceides,  than  to  any  other  nations. 
I  In  anfwer  to  Grotius,  who  had  afferted  that  fome 
of  the  Norwegians  paffed  into  America  by  way  of 
Qreenland,  and  over  a  vaft  continent,  he  fays,  that 
it  is  well  known  that  Greenland  was  not  difcovered 
till  the  year  964  ;  and  both  Gornera  and  Herrera  in- 
form us  that  the  Chiehimeques  were  fettled  on  the 
Lake  of  Mexico  in  7  2.1 .  He  adds,  that  thefe  favages, 
according  to  the  uniform  tradition  of  the  Mexicans 
who  difpofTefled  them,  came  from  die  country  fmce 
called  New-Moxico,  and  from  the  neighbourhood  of 
California ;  consequently  North-America  muft.  have  _ 
been  inhabited  many  ages  before  it  could  receive  any 
inhabitants  from  Norway,  by  way  of  Greenland. 

It  is  no  lefs  certain,  he  obferves,  that  the  real  Mex- 
icans founded  their  empire  in  90 2,  after  having  iub- 
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dued  the  Chichimeques,  the  Otomias,  and  other  bar- 
barous nations,  who  had  taken  poffeftion  of  the 
country  round  the  Lake  of  Mexico,  and  each  of  whom 
fpoke  a  language  peculiar  to  themfelves.  The  real 
Mexicans  are  likewife  fuppofed  to  come  from  fome 
of  the  countries  that  lie  near  California,  and  that  they 
performed  their  journey  for  the  moft  part  by  land  ; 
of  courfe  they  could  not  come  from  Norway. 

De  Laet  further  adds,  that  though  fome  of  the  in- 
habitants of  North- America  may  have  entered  it 
from  the  north-weft,  yet,  as  it  is  related  by  Pliny, 
and  fome  other  writers,  that  on  many  of  the  iflands 
near  the  weftern  coaft  of  Africa,  particularly  on  the 
Canaries,  fome  ancient  edifices  were  feen,  it  is  high- 
ly probable  from  their  being  now  defer  ted,  that  the 
inhabitants  may  have  pafled  over  to  America  ;  the 
paflage  being  neither  long  nor  difficult.  This  mi- 
gration, according  to  the  calculation  of  thofe  authors, 
mull  have  happened  mc»re  than  two  thoufand  years 
ago,  at  a  time  wrhen  the  Spaniards  were  much  trou- 
bled by  the  Carthaginians  ',  from  whom  having  ob- 
tained a  knowledge  of  navigation,  and  the  conftruc- 
tion  of  fliips,  they  might  have  retired  to  the  An  tiles, 
by  the  way  of  the  weftern  ifles,  which  were  exactly 
half  way  on  their  voyage. 

He  thinks  alfo  that  Great-Britain,  Ireland,  and  the 
Orcades  were  extremely  proper  to  admit  of  a  fimilar 
conjeclure.  As  a  proof,  he  inferts  the  following 
pafiage  from  the  hiftory  of  Wales,  written  by  Dr. 
David  Powel,  in  the  year  1170. 

This  hiftorian  fays,  that  Madoc,  one  of  the  fons 
of  Prince  Owen  Gwynnith,  being  difguftei  at  the 
civil  wars  which  broke  out  between  his  brothers, 
after  the  death  of  their  father,  fitted  out  feveral  vef- 
fels,  and  having  provided  them  with  everything  ne- 
ceffary  for  along  voyage,  went  in  queft  of  new  lands 
to  the  weft  ward  °of  Ireland  5  there  he  difcovered  very 
fertile  countries,  but  deftitute  of  inhabitants  s  when 
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landing  part  of  his  people,  he  returned  to  Britain, 
where  he  raifed  new  levies,  and  afterwards  tranfport- 
£(1  to  this  colony. 

The  Flemifh  author  then  returns  to  the  Scythians, 
between  whom  and  the  Americans  he  draws  a  paral- 
lel. He  obferves  that  feveral  nations  of  them  to  the 
north- of  the  Cafpian  Sea,  led  a  wandering  life  j  which, 
as  well  as  many  other  of  their  cufloms,  and  way  of 
living,  agrees  in  many  eircumftan  ces  with  the  Indians 
of  America.  And  though  the  refemblances  are  not 
abfoiutely  perfect,  yet  the  emigrants,even  before  they 
left  their  own  country,  differed  from  each  other,  and 
went  not  by  the  fame  name.  Their  change  of  abode 
effected  what  remained. 

He  further  fays,  that  a  fimilar  likenefs  exifts  be- 
tween feveral  American  nations,  and  the  Samoeides 
who  are  fettled  according  to  the  Ruffian  accounts, 
on  the  great  River  Oby,  And  it  is  more  natural, 
continues  he,  to  fuppofe  that  Colonies  of  thefe  nations 
paffed  over  to  America  by  eroffing  the  icy  fea  on  their 
hedges,  than  for  the  Norwegians  to  travel  all  the  way 
Grotius  has  marked  out  for  them. 

This  writer  makes  many  other  remarks  that  are 
equally  fenfible,  and  which  appear  to  be  juft  ;  bin; 
he  intermixes  with  thefe  fome  that  are  not  fo  well- 
founded. 

Emanuel  de  Moraez,  a  Portugeufe,  in  his  hiflory 
of  Brazil,  afferts  that  America  has  been  wholly  peo- 
pled by  the  Carthaginians  and  Israelites.  He  brings 
as  a  proof  of  this  aliertion  the  difcoveries  the  former 
are  known  to  have  made  at  a  great  diftance  beyond 
the  coaft  of  Africa.  The  progrefs  of  which  being 
put  a  Hop  to  by  the  fenate  of  Carthage,  thofe  who 
happened  to  be  then  in  the  newly  difcovered  coun- 
tries, being  cut  off  from  all  communication  with  their 
countrymen,  and  deftitute  of  many  neceffaries  of  life, 
fell  into  a  date  of  baibarifm.       At 
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this  author  thinks  that  nothing  but  circumciiion  is 
wanted  in  order  to  conftitute  a  perfect  refemblance 
between  them  and  the  Brazilians. 

George  De  Hornn,  a  learned  Dutchman,  has  like-' 
wife  written  on  this  fubjecl:.  He  iets  out  with  de- 
claring, that  he  does  not  believe  it  poffible  America 
could  have  been  peopled  before  the  flood,  comidering 
the  fhort  fpace  of  time  which  elapfed  between  the 
creation  of  the  world  and  that  memorable  event.  In 
the  next  place  he  lays  k  down  as  a  principle,  that  af- 
ter the  deluge,  men  and  other  terreftrial  animals  pen- 
etrated into  that  country  both  by  fea  and  by  land  $ 
fome  through  accident,  and  fome  from  a  formed  de- 
ilgn.  That  birds  got  thither  by  flight ;  which  they 
were  enabled  to  do  by  refling  on  the  rocks  and  ifl- 
ands  that  are  fcattered  about  the  Ocean. 

He  fur  therobferves,  that  wild  beafts  may  have  found 
a  free  palTage  by  land ;  and  that  if  we  do  not  meet 
with  horfes  or  cattle  (to  which  he  might  have  added 
elephants,  camels,  rhinoceros,  and  beafts  of  many 
other  kinds)  it  is  becaufe  thofe  nations  that  paiTcd 
thither,  were  either  not  acquainted  with  their  ufe,  or 
had  no  convenience  to  fupport  them. 

Having  totally  excluded  many  nations  that  others 
have  admitted  as  the  probable  firft  fettlers  of  Ameri- 
ca, for  which  he  gives  fubftantial  reafons,  he  fuppor 
fes  that  it  began  to  be  peopled  by  the  north  ;  and 
maintains  the  primitive  colonies  fpread  themfelves  by 
the  means  of  the  ifthmus  of  Panama  through  the 
whole  extent  of  the  continent. 

He  believes  that  the  iirft  founders  of  the  Indian 
Colonies  were  Scythians.  That  the  Phoenicians  and 
Carthaginians  afterwards  got  footing  in  America  a- 
crofs  the  Atlantic  Ocean,  and  the  Chinefe  by  way  .of 
the  Pacific.  And  that  other  nations  might  from  time 
to  time  have  landed  there  by  one  or  other  of  thefe 
ways,  or  might  pofiibly  have  been  thrown  on  the  coaft 
by  •tempefts :  fince,  through  the  whole  extent  of  that 
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continent,  both  in  its  northern  and  fouthcrn  parts,  we 
meet  with  undoubted  marks  of  a  mixture  of  the' 
northern  nations  with  thofe  who  have  come  from  oth- 
er places.  And  Jaftly,  that  fome  Jews  and  Chrif- 
tians  might  have  been  carried  rhere  by  fuch  like  e- 
vents,  but  that  this  muft  have  happened  at  a  time 
when  the  whole  of  the  new  world  was  already  peo- 
pled. 

After  all,  he  acknowledges  that  great  difficulties 
attend  the  determination  of  the  queftion.  Thefe,  he 
fays,  are  occasioned  in  the  firll:  place  by  the  imper- 
feci:  knowledge  we  have  of  the  extremities  of  the 
globe,  towards  the  north  and  fouth  pole  5  and  in  the 
next  place  to  the  havock  which  the  Spaniards,  the 
firfr.  difcoverers  of  the  new  world,  made  among  its 
moll  ancient  monuments  ;  as  witnefs  the  great  dou- 
ble road  betwixt  Quito  and  Cuzeo,  an  undertaking  fo 
ftupendous,  that  even  the  moil  magnificent  of  thofe 
executed  by  the  Romans  cannot  be  compared  to  it. 

He  fuppofes  alfo  another  migration  of  the  -Phoeni- 
cians, than  thofe  already  mentioned,  to  have  taken 
place  ;  and  this  was  during  a  three  years  voyage  made 
by  the  Tyrian  fleet  in  the  feivice  of  King  Solomon, 
He  aflerts  on  the  authority  of  Jofephus,  that  the  port 
at  which  this  embarkation  was  made,  lay  in  the  Me- 
diterranean. The  fleet,  he  adds,  went  in  queft  of  ele- 
phants.teeth  and  peacocks  to  the  weftern  Coaft  of  Af- 
rica, which  is  Tarfifh  j  then  to  Ophir  for  gold,  which 
is  Haite,  or  the  ifland  of  Hiipaniola  ;  in  the  latter  o- 
pinion  he  is  fupported  by  Columbus,  who,  when  he 
difcovered  that  ifland,  thought  he  could  trace  the  fur- 
naces in  which  the  gold  was  refined. 

To  thefe  migrations  which  preceded  the  Ghriftisn 
sera,  he  adds  many  others  of  a  later  date  from  diffe- 
rent nations,  but  thefe  I  have  not  time  to  enumerate. 
For  the  fame  leafon  I  am  obliged  to  pafs  over  num- 
berlefs  writers  on  this  fubjecl  ;  and  fhall  content  my- 
felf  with  only  giving  the  fentiments  of  two  or  three 
more.  The 
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The  firft  of  thefe  is  Pierre  De  Charlevoix,  a 
Frenchman,  who,  in  his  journal  of  a  voyage  to  North- 
America,  made  10  lately  as  the  year  1 720,  has  recapi- 
tulated the  opinions  of  a  variety  of  authors-  on  this- 
head,  to  which  he  has  subjoined  his  own  conjectures. 
But  the  latter  cannot  without  fome  difficulty  be  ex- 
tracted, as  they  are  fo  interwoven  with  the  paiTages 
he  has  quoted,  that  it  requires  much,  attention  to  di£* 
criminate  them. 

He  feems  to  allow  that  America  might  have  re«* 
ceived  its  firft  inhabitants,  from  Tartary  and  Hyrca* 
nia.  This  he  confirms,  by  observing  that  the  lions 
mid  tigers  which  are  found  in  the  former,  muft  have 
come  from  thofe  countries,  and  whofe  paffage  ferves 
for  a  proof  that  the  two  hemifpheres  join  to  the 
northward  of  Ana,  He  then  draws  a  corroboration 
of  this  argument,  from  a  flory  he  fays  he  has  often 
heard  related  by  Father  Grollon,  a  Prench  Jefuk,  as 
an  undoubted  matter  of  fact. 

This  Father,  after  having  laboured  fome  time  in 
the  millions  of  New  France,  pafled  over  to  thofe  of 
China.  One  day  as  he  was  travelling  in  Tartary,  he 
met  a  Huron  woman  whom  he  had  formerly  known 
in  Canada.  He  aiked  her  by  what  adventure  me  had 
been  carryed  into  a  country  fo  diflant  from  her  own. 
She  made  anfwer,  that  having  been  taken  in  war, 
ihehad  been  conducted  from  nation  to  nation,  till 
ihe  had  reached  the  place  at  which  flie  then  was. 

Monfieur  Charlevoix  fays  further,  that  he  had  been 
allured  another  Jefuit,  paffing  through  Nantz,  in  his 
return  from  China,  had  related  much  fuch  another 
-affair  of  a  Spanifh  woman  from  Florida.  She  alfo 
had  been  taken  by  certain  Indians,  and  given  to  thofe 
of  a  more  diflant  country  ;  and  by  thefe  again  to  ano- 
ther nation, 'till  having  thus  been  fuccefhveiy  paiTed 
from  country  to  country,  and  travelled  through  regi- 
ons extremely  cold,  fhe  at  lafl  found  herfelf  in  1  ar- 
tary.  Here  ihe  had  married  a  Tartar,  who  had  at- 
tended' - 
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tended  the  conquerors  in  China,  where  {lie  was  then 
fettled. 

He  acknowledges  as  tin  allay  to  the  probability  of 
thefe  ftcries,  that  thofe  who  had  failed  fartheft  to  the 
eaftward  of  Afia,  by  purfuing  the  Coaft  of  Jefib,  or 
Kamfchatka,  have  pretended  that  they  had  perceived 
the  extremity  of  this  continent  j  and  from  thence  have 
concluded  that  there  could  not  pofiibly  be  any  com- 
munication by  land.  But  he  adds  that  Francis  Guel- 
la,  a  Spaniard,  is  faid  to  have  aiierted,  that  this  fepa- 
ration  is  no  more  than  a  ftrait,  about  one  hu*gh*ed 
miles  over,  and  that  fome  late  voyages  of  the  Japanefe 
give  grounds  to  think  that  this  ftrait  is  only  a  bay,  a- 
bove  which  there  is  a  paflageover  land. 
-  He  goes  on  to  obferve,  that  though  there  are  few 
wild  beafts  to  be  met  with  in  North- America,  except 
a  kind  of  tigers  without  fpots,  which  are  found  in  the 
country  of  the  Iroquoiie,  yet  towards  the  tropics  there 
are  lions  and  real  tigers,  which,  notwithstanding, 
might  have  come  from  Hyrcania  and  Tartary  ;;  for 
as  by  advancing  gradually  ibuthward  they  met  with 
climates  more  agreeable  to  their  natures,  they  have 
in  time  abandoned  the  northern  countries. 

He  quotes  both  Soiinus  and  Pliny  to  prove  that  the 
Scythian  Anthropophagi  once  depopulated  a  great 
extent  of  country,  as  far  as  the  promontory  Tab  in  ; 
and  alfo  an  author  of  later  date,  Mark  Pol,  a  Vene- 
tian, who,  he  fays,  tells  us,  that  to  the  north-call:  or 
China  and  Tartary  there  are  vaft  uninhabited  coun- 
tries, which  might  be  Efficient  to  confirm  any  con- 
jectures concerning  the  retreat  of  a  great  number  cf 
Scythians  into  America. 

To  this  he  adds,  that  we  find-  in  the  aniients  the 
names  of  fome  of  thefe  nations.  Pliny  fpeaks  of  the 
Tabians  ;  Soiinus  mentions  the  Apuleans,  who  had 
for  neighbours  the  MafTagetes,  whom  Pliny  fincc  af- 
fares  us  to  have  entirely  difappeard.  Ammianus 
Marcellinus  exprefsly  tells  usr that  the  fear  cf  the  An- 
K   %  popfaafti 
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thropophagi  obliged  feveral  of  the  inhabitants- of  thofe 
countries  to  take  refuge  elfe where.  From  all  thefer 
authorities  Monf.  Charlevoix  concludes,  that  there  is. 
at  lead  room  lo  conjecture  that  more  than  one  nation* 
in  America  Lad  a  Scythian  or  Tartarian  original. 

He  finiihes  Ills  remarks  on  the  authors  he  has  quot- 
ed, by  the  following  obfervations  :  It  appears  to  me 
that  this  controverfy  may  be  reduced  to  the  two  fol- 
lowing articles  ;  iirft,  how  the  new  world  might 
have  been  peopled  ;  and  fecondly,  by  whom,  and  by 
what  means  it  has  been  peopled. 

Nothing,  he  aflerts,  may  be  more  eafily  anfwereci 
than  the  firfl.  America  might  have  been  peopled  as- 
the  three  other  parts  of  the  world  have  been.  Ma- 
ny difficulties  have  been  formed  on  thisTuhjecl:,  which 
have  been  deemed  infolvable,  but  which  are  far  from 
being  fo.  The  inhabitants  of  both  Hemifpheres  are 
certainly  the  defendants  of  the  fame  father  ;  the 
common  parent  of  mankind  received  an  exprefs- 
command  from  Heaven  to  people  the  whole  world* 
and  accordingly  it  has  been  peopled. 

To  bring  this  about  it  was  necefiary  to  overcome 
all  difficulties  that  lay  in  the  way,  and  they  have 
been  got  over.  Were  thefe  difficulties  greater  with 
refped  to  peopling  the  extremities  of  Afia,  Africa, 
and  Europe,  or  the  tranfporting  men  into  the  iilands 
which  lie  at  a  confiderable  diftance  from  thofe  conti- 
nents, than  topafs  over  into  America  ?  certainly  not. 

-  Navigation,  which  has  arrived  at  fo  great  perfec- 
tion within  thefe  three  or  four  centuries,  might  pof- 
iibly  have  been  more  perfect  in  thofe  early  ages  than 
at  this  day.  Who  can  believe  that  Noah  and  his 
immediate  defendants  knew  lefs  of  this  art  than  we 
do?  That  the  builder  and  pilot  of  the  largefl  fhip 
that  ever  was,  a  fhip  that  was  formed  to  traverfe  an 
unbounded  ocean,  and  had  fo  many  fhoals  and  quick- 
fands  to  guard,  againft,  mould  be  ignorant  of,  or 
should  not.  have  communicated  to  thofe  of  las  defen- 
dants   ■ 
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clants  who  survived  him,  tvrid  by  whofc  means  he  was 
to  execute  the  order  of  the  Great  Creator  ;  I  fay, 
who  can  believe  he  fhould  not  have  communicated  to 
them  the  art  of  failing  upon  an  ocean,  which  was 
not  only  more  calm  and  pacific*  but  at  the  fame  time 
confined  within  its  ancient  limits  ?• 

Admitting  this,  how  eafy  is  it  to  pafs>  exclufive  of 
the  paflage  already  defcribed,  by  land  from  the  coaft 
of  Africa  to  Brazil,  from  the  Canaries  to  the  Wefterra 
Iflands,  and  from  them  to  the  Antiles  I  From  the  Bri^ 
tifh  Ifles,  or  the  coaft  of  France,  to  Newfoundland, 
the  paflage  is  neither  long  nor  difficult  *,  I  might  fay 
as  much  of  that  from  China  to  Japan  \  from  Japan, or 
the  Philippines,  to  the  Ifles  Mariannes  ;  and  from 
thence  to  Mexico, 

There  are  iflands  at  a  considerable  diftance  from 
the  continent  of  Alia,  where  we  have  not  been  fur-- 
prifed  to  find  inhabitants,  why  then  fhould  we  won- 
der to  meet  with  people  in  America  !  Nor  can  it  be 
imagined  that  the  grandibns  of  Noah,  when  they  were' 
obliged  to  feparate,  and  fpread  themfelves  in  confor- 
mity to  the  deiigns  of  God,  over  the  whole  earth* 
mould  find  it  abfolutely  impoflible  to  people  almoii- 
one  half  of  it. 

I  have  been  more  copious  in  my  extracts  from  this 
author  than  I  intended,  as  his  reafons  appears  to  be 
folid,  and  many  of  his  obfervations  juft.  From  this 
encomium,  however,  I  muft  exclude  the  flories  he 
has  introduced  of  the  Huron  and  Florid&n  women, 
which  I  think  I  might  venture  to  prenounce  fabulous, 

I  mail  only  add,  to  give  my  readers  a  more  com- 
j)rehenfive  view  of  Monfieur  Charlevoix's  differtation, 
the  method  he  propofes  to  come  at  the  truth  of  what 
we  are  in  fearch  of. 

The  only  means  by  which  this  can  be  done,  he 
fays,  is  by  comparing  the  language  of  the  Americans 
with  the  different  nations,  from  whence  we  might 
fuppofe  they  have  peregrinated.     If  we  compare  the 
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former  with  thofe  words  that  are  considered  as  pri- 
mitives, it  might  poflibly  fet  us  upon  fome  happy  dif- 
covery.  And  this  way  of  afcending  to  the  original 
of  nations,  which  is  by  far  the  leaft  equivocal,  is  not 
fo  difficult  as  might  be  imagined.  We  have  had, 
and  ftill  have,  travellers  and  miffionaries  who  have 
attained  the  languages  that  are  fpoken  in  all  the  pro- 
vinces of  the  new  world  •,  it  would  only  be  neceffary 
to  make  a  collection  of  their  grammers  and  vocabu- 
laries, and  to  collate  them  with  the  dead  and  living 
languages  of  the  old  world,  that  pafs  for  originals, 
and  the  fimilarity  might  eafily  be  traced.  Even  the 
different  dialecls,  in  fpite  of  the  alterations  they  have 
undergone,  ftill  retain  enough  of  the  mother  tongue 
to  furnifh  confiderable  lights. 

Any  enquiry  into  the  manners,  cuftoms,  religion, 
or  traditions  of  the  Americans,  in  order  to  difcover 
by  that  means  their  origin,  he  thinks  would  prove 
fallacious.  A  difquifition  of  that  kind,  he  obferves, 
is  only  capable  of  producing  a  falfe  light,  more  likely 
to  dazzle,  and  to  make  us  wander  from  the  right 
path,  than  to  lead  us  with  certainty  to  the  point  pro- 
pofed. 

Ancient  traditions  are  effaced  from  the  minds  of 
■fuch  as  either  have  not,  or  for  feveral  ages  have  been 
without  thofe  helps  that  are  neceffary  to  preierve 
them.  And  in  this  fituation  is  full  one  half  of  the 
world.  New  events,  and  a  new  arrangement  of 
things,  give  rife  to  new  traditions,  which  efface  the 
former,  and  are  themfelves  effaced  in  turn.  After 
one  or  two  centuries  have  paffed,  there  no  longer  re- 
main any  traces  of  the  firft  traditions  ;  and  thus  we 
are  involved  in  a  ftate  of  uncertainty. 

He  concludes  with  the  following  remarks,  among 
many  others.  Unfore feen  accidents,  tempefts,  and 
fhipwrecks,  have  certainly  contributed  tofpeople  eve- 
ry habitable  part  of  the  world  :  and  ought  we  to  won- 
der after  this,  at  perceiving  certain  refemtjances,  both 
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©f  pcrfons  and  manners  between' nations  that  are  moffr 
remote  from  each-  other,  when  we  find  fuch  a  differ- 
ence between  thofe  that  border  on  one  another  ?  As 
we  are  deilitute  of  hiftorical  monuments,  there  is 
nothing,  I  repeat  it,  but  a  knowledge  of  the  primi- 
tive languages  that  is  capable  of  throwing  any  light 
upon  thefe  clouds' of  impenetrable  darknefc. 

By  this  enquiry  we  Jhottld  at  lead  be  fatisfied,  a-* 
mong  that  prodigious  number  of  various  nations  in- 
habiting America,  and  differing  fo  much  in  languages 
from  each  other,  which  are  thofe  who  make  ufe  of 
words  totally  and  entirely  different  from  thofe  of  the 
old  world,  and  who  corrfeqtiently  muft  be  reckoned 
to  have  paffed  over  to  America  in  the  earlieft  ages, 
and  thofe,  who,  from  the  analogy  of  their  language 
with  fuch  as  are  at  prefent  ufed  in  the  three  other 
parts  of  the  globe,  leave  room  to  judge  that  their 
migration  has  been  more  recent,  and  which  ought 
to  be  attributed  to  (hipwrecks,  or  to  foriie  accident 
fimilar  to  thofe  which  have  been  fpoken  of  in  the 
courfe  of  this  treatife. 

I  (hall  only  add  the  opinion  of  one  author  more, 
before  I  give  my  own  fentiments  on  the  fubjecT:,  and 
that  is  of  James  Adair,  Efq.  who*  fefrded  forty  years 
among  the  Indians,  and  publifhed  the  hiflory  of  them 
in  the  year  1772.  In  his  learned  and  fyflematical 
hiftory  of  thofe  nations,  inhabiting  the  weftern  parts 
of  the  moft  fouthern  of  the  American  colonies  ;  this 
gentleman  without  hefitation  pronounces  that  the 
American  Aborigines  are  defcended  from  the  Israel- 
ites, either  whilft  they  were  a  maritime  power,  or 
foon  after  their  general  captivity. 

This  defcent  he  endeavours  to  prove  from  their 
religious  rites,  their  civil  and  martial  cufloms,  their 
marriages,  their  funeral  ceremonies,  their  manners, 
Wrguage,  traditions,  and  from  a  variety  of  other  par- 
ticulars. And  fo  complete  is  his  conviction  on  this 
head,  that  he  fancies  he  finds  a  perfect  and  indifputa- 
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ble  fimUitude  in  each.  Through  all  thefe  I  have  no* 
time  to  follow  him,  and  fhall  therefore  only  give  a 
few  extracts  to  fhow  on  what  foundation  he  builds 
his  conjectures,  and  what  degree  of  credit  he  is  en- 
titled  to  on  this  point. 

He  begins  with  obferving,  that  though  fome  have 
fuppofed  the  Americans  to  be  defcended  from  the 
Chinefe,  yet  neither  their  religion,  laws,  nor  cuftomi 
agree  in  the  leafl  with  thofe  of  the  Chinefe  ;  whicl 
fumciently  proves  that  they  are  not  of  this  line.  Be 
fides,  as  our  beft  fhips  are  now  almoft  half  a  year  h 
failing  for  China  (our  authoj  does  not  here  recoiled 
that  this  is  from  a  high  northern  latitude,  acrofs  tin 
Line,  in&  then  back  again  greatly  to  the  northwar< 
of  it,  and  not  directly  athwart  the  Pacific  Ocean,  fo 
only  one  hundred  and  eleven  degrees)  or  from  thenc 
to  Europe,  it  is  very  unlikely  they  mould  attempt  fuel 
dangerous  difcoveries,  with  their  fuppofed  fmall  vei 
fels,  againft  rapid  currents,  and  in  dark  and  fickl 
Monfoons. 

He  further  remarks,  that  this  is  more  particular! 
improbable,  as  there  is  reafon  to  believe  that  this  na 
tion  was  unacquainted  with  the  ufe  of  the  load-fton 
to  direcl:  their  courfe.  China,  he  fays,  is  about  eigh 
thoufand  miles  diftant  from  the  American  contineni 
which  is  twice  as  far  as  acrofs  the  Atlantic  Ocear 
And  we  are  not  informed  by  any  ancient  writer  c 
their  maritime  fkill,  or  fo  much  as  any  inclinatio 
that  way,  befides  fmall  coafting  voyages.  The  wine 
blew  like  wife,  with  little  variation  from  eaft  to  we 
within  the  latitudes  thirty  and  odd,  north  and  fouth 
and  therefore  thefe  could  not  drive  them  on  the  A 
merican  eoaft,  it  lying  directly  contrary  to  fuch 
courfe. 

Neither  could  perfons,  according  to  this  writers  a< 
count,  fail  to  America  from  the  north  by  the  way  <; 
Tartary  or  ancient  Scythia  j  that,  from  its  fituaeioi 
never  having  been  or  can  be  a  maritime  power  $  an 
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it  is  utterly  impracticable,  he  fays,  for  any  to  come 
to  America  by  fea  from  that  quarter.  Bcfides,  the 
remaining  traces  of  their  religious  ceremonies  and 
civil  and  martial  cufloms  are  quite  oppofite  to  the 
like  veftiges  of  the  Old  Scythians.  Even  in  the  mo- 
derate northern  climates  there  is  not  to  be  fee n  the 
lead  trace  of  any  ancient  {lately  buildings,  or  of  any 
thick  fettlements,  as  are  faid  to  remain  in  thevlefs 
healthy  regions  of  Peru  and  Mexico.  And  feveral 
of  the  Indian  nations  allure  us,  that  they  crofTed  the 
Miflifippi  before  they  made  their  prefent  northern 
settlements  ;  which,  connected  with  the  former  ar- 
guments, he  concludes  will  fufficiently  explode  that 
weak  opinion  of  the  American  Aborigines  being  li- 
neally defcended  from  the  Tartars  or  ancient  Scy- 
•thians. 

Mr.  Adair's  reafons  for  fuppofing  that  the  Ameri- 
cans derive  their  origin  from  the  Jews  are, 

Firft,  becaufe  they  are  divided  into  tribes,  and 
have  chiefs  over  them  as  the  Ifraelites  had. 

Secondly,  becaufe,  as  by  a  ftricl:  permanent  divine 
.precept,  the  Hebrew  nation  were  ordered  to  wor- 
ihip,  at  Jerufalem,  Jehovah  the  true  and  living  God, 
-fo  do  the  Indians,  ftiling  him  Yohewah.  The  an- 
cient Heathens,  he  adds,  it  is  well  known  worfhip- 
.ped  a  plurality  of  gods,  but  the  Indians  pay  their  re- 
ligious devoirs  to  the  ..Great  beneficent  fupreme  holy 
Spirit  of  Fire,  who  refides  as  they  think  above  the 
clouds,  and  on  earth  alio  with  unpoluted  people. 
They  pay  no  adoration  to  images,  or  to  dead  per.- 
fons,  neither  to  the  celeflial  luminaries,  to  evil  fpirits, 
Jior  to  any  created  beings  whatever. 

Thirdly,  becaufe,  agreeable  to  the  theocracyor  di- 
vine government  of  Ifrael,  the  Indians  think  the  dei- 
ty to  be  the  immediate  head  of  their  (late. 

Fourthly,  becaufe,  as  the  Je  >vs  believe  in  the  min- 
iftration  of  angels,  the  Tndians  alfo  believe  that  the 
higher  regions  are  inhabited  by  good  fpirits. 
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Fifthly,  beeaufe  the  Indian  language  and  dialers 
appear  to  have  the  very  idiom  and. genius  of  the  He* 
%rew.  There  words  and  fentenees  being  expreffive3 
*concife,  emphaiieal,  fonorous,  and  bold  \  and  oftenj 
both  in  letters,  and  Jignmcation,  are  fynonimoiw 
with  the  Hebrew  language. 

Sixthly,  beeaufe  they  count  their  time  after  the 
.manner  of  the  Hebrews, 

Seventhly,  beeaufe  in  conformity  to,, or  after  the 
manner  of  the  Jews,  .they  have  their  prophets,  high* 
priefts,  and  other  religious  orders. 

Eighthly,  beeaufe  their  feftivals,  fails,  and  religi* 
xms  rites  have  a  great  refemblane.e  to  thofe  of  the 
Hebrews. 

Ninthly,  beeaufe  .the  Indians,  before  they  go  to 
war,  have  many  preparatory  ceremonies  of  purifica* 
*tion  and  fafcing, like  what  is  recorded  of  the  Israelites, 

Tenthiy,  beeaufe  the  fame  tafte  for  ornaments,  and 
:the  fame  kind  are  made  ufe  of  by  the  Indians,  as  by 
the  Hebrews. 

Thefe  and  many  other  arguments  of  a  fimiiar  na- 
ture, Mr.  Adair  brings  in  fupport  of  his  favourite 
fyftem  \  but  I  mould  imagine,  that  if  the  Indians  are 
really  derived  from  the  Hebrews,  among  their  reli- 
gious ceremonies,  on  which  he  chiefly  feems  to  build 
/lis  hypothefis,  the  principal,  that  of  eircumcifion, 
would  never  have  been  laid  afide,  and  its  .very  ye*- 
membrance  obliterated,. 

Thus  numerous  and  dkerfe  are  the  opinions  oi 
thofe  who  have  hitherto  written  on  this  fubjeel  !  I 
ihall  not  however,  either  endeavour  to  reconcile  them, 
or  to  point  out  the  errors  of  each,  but  proceed  to 
give  my  ownfenthnents  on  the  origin  of  the  Amer- 
icans ;  which  are  founded  on  eonclufions  drawn 
from  the  moil  rational  arguments  of  the  writers  I 
have  mentioned,  and  from  my  own  obfervations  ;  the 
coniiilency  of  thefe  I  iliall  leave  to  the  judgment  of 

my  Readers. 
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The  better  to  introduce  my  conjectures  on  this 
'head,  it  is  neceflary  firft  to  afcertain  the  diftance  be-, 
tween  America  and  thofe  parts  of  the  habitable  globe 
that  approach  nearefl  to  it. 

The  Continent  of  America,  as  far  as  we  can judge 
from  all  the  refearches  that  have  been  made  near  the 
poles,  appears  to  be  entirely  feparated  from  the  othei 
quarters  of  die  world.     That  part  of  Europe  which- 
approaches  nearefl:  to  it,  is  the  coaft   of  Greenland, 
lying  in  about  feventy  degrees  of  north  latitude  ;  and 
which  reaches  within  twelve  degrees  of  the  coaft  of 
Labrador,  fituated  on  the  north-eaft  borders  of  this 
continent.     The  coaft  of  Guinea  isVhe  nearefl  part 
of  Africa  ;  which  lies  about  eighteen  hundred   and 
fixty  miles  north-eaft   from  the  Brazils.     The  m oft 
eaftern   coaft  of  Afia,  which  extends  to  the  Korean 
Sea  on  the  north  of  China,  projefts  north-eaft  through, 
eaftern  Tartary  and  Kamfchatka  to  Siberia,  in  about 
fixty  degrees  of  north  latitude.     Towards  which  the 
weftern   coaft s  of  America,   from  California  to  the 
Straits  of  Annian,  extend  nearly  north-weft,  and  lie 
in  about  forty-fix  degrees  of  the  fame  latitude. 
^  Whether  the  Continent  of  America  ftretches  any 
arther  north  then  thefe  (traits,  and  joins  to  the  eaft- 
*n  parts  of  Afia,  agreeable  to  what  has  been  afferted 
1  fome  of  the  writers  I  have  quoted,  or  whether  the 
ands  that  have  been  difcovered  in  the  intermediate 
jits  are  only  an   archipelago  of  iflands,  verging  to- 
vards  the  oppofite  continent,  is  not  yet  aicertamed. 
■  It  being,  however,  certain  that  there  are  many  cons- 
iderable iilands  which  lie  between   the   extremities 
>f  Afia  and  America,  viz.  Japon,  Ye'fo  or  Jedfo,  Gal 
aa's  Land,   Behring's  lile,  with  many  others  difco- 
ered  by  Tlchirikow,   and   befides  thefe,   from  fifty 
cgrecs  north  there  appearing  to  be  a  clufW  r.f  U'C 
nds  that  reach  as  far  as  Siberia,  it  is  prob! 
heir  proximity  to  America,  that  it  receivec 
^habitants  from  them. 
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This  conclufion-  is  the  moil  rational  I  am  able, to 
draw,  fuppofing  that  finee  the  Aborigines  got  foot- 
ing on  this  continent,  no  extraordinary  or  fudden 
change  in  the  pofition  or  furface  of  it  has  taken  place, 
from inundations,  earthquakes^or  any  .revolutions  of 
the  earth  that  we  are  at  prefent  unacquainted  with. 
To  me  it  appears  highly  improbable  that  it  fhould 
have  been  peopled  from  different -quarters,  acrofs  the 
Ocean,  as  others  have  afTerted.  From  the  fize  of  the 
fhips-  made  ule  of  in  thofe  early  ages,  and  the  want 
of  the  compafs,  it  cannot  be  fuppofed  that  any  mari- 
time nation  would  by  choice  venture  over  the  unfa- 
thomable ocean,  in  fearch  of  diflant  continents.  Had 
this  however  been  attempted,  or  had  America  been 
firft  accidentally  peopled  from  fliips  freighted  with 
paffengers  of  both  fexes,  which  were  driven  bf  flrong 
eafterly  winds  acrofs  the  Atlantic,  thefe  fettlers  muft 
have  retained  .fome  traces  of  the  language  of  the 
country  from  whence  they  migrated  \  and  this  fince 
the  difcovery  of  it  by  the  Europeans  -muft  have  been 
made  out.  kt  alfo  appears  extraordinary  that  feveral 
of  thefe  accidental  migrations,  as  allowed  by  fome, 
and  thefe  from  different  .parts,  .fhould  have  taken 
place. 

Upon  the  whole,  after  the  moft  critical  enquiries 
and  the  matureft  deliberation,  I  am  of  .opinion,  that 
America  received  its  firft  inhabitants  from  the  north*- 
eaft,  by  way  of  the  great  Archipelago  juft  mentioned, 
and  from  thefe  alone.  But  this  might  have  been  ef- 
fected at  different  -times,  and  from  various  parts: 
from  Tartary,  China,  Japon,  or  Kamfchatka,  the  in- 
-  habitants  of  thefe  places  refembling  each  other v  in 
color,  features,  and  (hape ,  and  who,  before  fome  of 
them  acquired  a  knowledge  of  the  arts  and  fciences, 
mi^ht  have  likewife  refembled  each  other  in  their  man- 
ners, cuftoms,  religion,  and  language. 

The  only  difference. between  the  Chinefe  nation  and 
ttbe  Tartars  lies  in  the  cultivated -ftate  .of  the  one,  and 
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the  unpolifhed  fit'uatfon  of  others.  The  former  have 
become  a  commercial  people,  and  dwell  in  haufes 
formed  into  regular  towns  and  cities ;  the  latter  live 
chiefly  in  tents-,  and  rove  about  in  different  hordes, 
without  any  fixed  abode.  Nor  can  the  long  and 
bloody  wars  thefe  two  nations  have  been  engaged  in, 
exterminate  their  hereditary  iimilitude.  The  prefent 
family  of  the  Chinefe  emperors  is  of  Tartarian  ex- 
traction ;  and  if  they  were  not  feniible  of  fome' claim 
befide  that  of  conqueft,  fo  numerous  a  people  would 
fcarcely  fit  quiet  under  the  dominion  of  ftrangers. 

It  is  very  evident  that  fome  of  the  manners  and 
cufloms  of  the  American  Indians  refemble  thofe  of 
the  Tartars  *,  and  I  make  no  doubt  but  that  in  fome 
future  aera,  and  this  not  a  very  diftant  one,  it  will 
be  reduced  to  a  certainty,  that  during  fome  of  the 
wars  between  the  Tartars  and  the  Chinefe,  a  part 
of  the  inhabitants  of  the  northern  provinces  were 
driven  from  their  native  country,  and  took  refuge  in 
fome  of  the  ifles  before-mentioned,  and  from  thence 
found  their  way  into1  America.  At- different  periods 
each  nation  might  prove  victorious,  and  the  conquer- 
ed by  turns  fly  before  their  conquerors ,  and  from 
hence  might  arife  the  Iimilitude  of  the  Indians  to  ail 
thefe  people,  and  that  anirnoflty  which  exiils  between 
fo  many  of  their  tribes. 

It  appears  plainly  to  me  that  a  great  fimilarity  be- 
tween the  Indians  and  Chinefe  is  confpicuous  in  that 
particular  cuftom  of  {having  or  plucking  off  the  hair, 
and  leaving  only  a  fmall  tuft  on  the  crown  of  the 
head.  This  mode  is  faid  to  have  been  enjoined  by 
the  Tartarian  emperors  on  their  accefiion  to  the  throne 
of  China,  and  confequently  is  a  farther  proof  that  this 
cuftom  was  in  ufe  among  the  Tartars  ;  to  whom  as 
well  as  the  Chinefe,  the  Americans  might  be  indebt- 
ed for  it. 

Many  words  alfo  are  ufed  both  by  the  Chinefe  and 
Indians,  which  have  a  refembiance  to  each  other,  not 
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only  in  their  found,  but  their  signification.  The 
Chinefe  call  a  Have,  fhungo ;  and  the  Naudoweflie 
Indians,  whofe  language,  from  their  little  intercourfe 
with  the  Europeans,  is  the  lead  corrupted,  term  a 
dog,  fhunguih.  The  former  denominate  one  fpecieJ 
of  their  tea,  (houfong  ;  the  latter  call  their  tobacco,. 
ihoufaiTau.  Many  other  of  the  words  ufed  by  the 
Indians  contain  the  fyllables  che,  chaw,  and'  chu, 
dlterthe  dialecT  of  the  Chinefe. 

There  probably  might  be  found  a  fimliar  connec- 
tion between  the  language  of  the  Tartars  and  the 
American  Aborigines,  were  we  as  well  acquainted 
with  it  as  v/e  are,  from  a  commercial  intercourfe,, 
with  that  of  the  Chinefe. 

I  am   confirmed  in  thefe   conjecTures,  by  the  ac- 
counts of  Kamfchatka,  published  a  few  years  ago  by 
order  of  the  Em  pre fs  of  Rulha.    The  author  of  which 
iays,  that  the  fea  which  divides  that  peninfula  from 
America  is  full  of  iftands  ;  and  that  the  diftanee  be- 
tween Tfchukotlkoi-Nofs,  a  promontory  which  lies 
at  the  eaftern   extremity  of  that   country,   and  the- 
coaft  of  America,  is  not  more  than  two  degrees  and 
a  half  cf  a  great  circle.     He  further  fays,  that  there 
is  the  greateft  reafon  to  fuppofe  that  Afia  and  Ame- 
rica once  joined  at  this  place,  as   the  coafts  of  both 
continents  appear  to  have  been  broken  into  capes  and 
bays,    which  anfwer  each  other  \    more  efpeciaily  as 
the  inhabitants  of  this  part   of  both   refemble  each, 
ether  iii  their   perfons,   habits,   cuftoms,    and   food, 
'Their  language,  indeed,  he  obferves,  does  not  appear 
to  be  the  fame,  but  then  the  inhabitants  of  each  dif- 
tricl;  inKamfchatka  fpeak  a  language  as  different  from 
each  other,  as  from  that  fpoken  on  the  oppofite  coaft.. 
Thefe  obfervations,  to  which  he  adds,  the  fimilarity 
of  the  boats  of  the  inhabitants  of  each  coaft,   and  a 
remark  that  the  natives  of  this  part  of  America  are 
wholly  ftrangers  to  wine  and  tobacco,  which  he  looks-  "• 
upon  as  a  proof  that  they  have  as  yet  had  no  com- 
munication? 
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munication  with  the  natives  of  Europe,  he  fays,  a- 
mount  to  little  lefs  than  a  demonstration  that  Ame- 
rica was  peopled  from  this  part  of  Afia. 

The  limits  of  my  prefent  undertaking  will  not  per- 
mit me  to  dwell  any  longer  on  this  fubjeft,  or  to  enu- 
merate any  other  proofs  in  favour  of  my  hypothecs. 
I  am,  however,  fo  thoroughly  convinced  of  the  cer- 
tainty of  it,  and  fo  defirous  have  I  been  to  obtain 
every  teftimony  which  can  be  procured  in  its  fupport, 
that  I  once  made  an  offer  to  a  private  fociety  of  gen- 
tlemen, who  were  curious  in  fuch  refearches,  and  to 
whom  I  had  communicated  my  fentirnents  on  this 
point,  that  I  would  undertake  a  journey,  on  receiv- 
ing fuch  fupplies  as  were  needful,  through  the  north- 
caft  parts  of  Europe  and  Alia  to  the  interior  parts  of 
America,  and  from  thence  to. England;  making,  as 
I  proceeded,  fuch  obfervations  both  on  the  languages 
and  manners  of  the  people  with  whom  I  mould  be 
converfant,  as  might  tend  to  iiluftr-ate  the  doctrine  I 
have  here  laid  down,  and  to  fatisfy  the  curiofity  of 
the  learned  or  inquifitive  :  but  as  this  propofal  was 
judged  rather  to  require  a  national  than  a  private 
fupport,  it  was  not  carried  into  execution. 

I  am  happy  to  find,  tmce  I  formed  the  foregoing 
eonclufions,  that  they  correfbond  wrththefentunents 
of  that  grgat  and  learned  hiftorian,  Doctor  Kobert- 
fon  5  and  though  with  him,  I  acknowledge  that  the 
inveftigation,  from  its  nature,  is  fo  obfcure  and  intri- 
cate, that  the  conjectures  I  have  made  can  only  be 
confidered  as  conjectures,  and  not  indisputable  con- 
clufions,  yet  they  carry  with  them  a  greater  degree 
©f  probability  than  the  fuppofitions  of  thofe  who  af- 
fert  that  this  continent  was  peopled  from  another 
quarter. 

One  of  the  Doctor's  quotations  from  the  Journals 

of  Behring  and  Tichnikow,  who  failed  from  Kamf- 

chatka,  about  the  year  1741,   in  quell  of  the  New 

World;  appears  tc  carry  great  weight  with  it,  and  to 
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afford  our  conclufions  firm  fupport :  H  Thefe  com- 
manders having  fhaped  their  courfe  towards  the  eaft, 
difcovered  land,  which  to  them  appeared  to  be  part 
of  the  American  continent  •,  and  according  to  their 
chfervations,  it  fcems  to  be  fituated  within  a  few  de- 
grees of  the  north-weft  coaft  of  California.  They 
had  there  fome  intercourse  with  the  inhabitants,  who 
feemed  to  them  to  refemhle  the  North-Americans  j 
as  they  prefented  to  the  Ruffians  the  Calumet  or  Pipe 
of  Peace,  which  is  a  fymbol  of  friendship  universal 
among  the  people  of  North-America,  and  an  ufage 
of  arbitrary  inftitution  peculiar  to  them." 

One  of  this  incomparable  writer's  own  arguments 
in  fupport  of  his  hypothecs,  is  alfo  urged  with  great 
judgment,  and  appears  to  be  nearly  conclufive.  He 
fays,  "  We  may  lay  it  down  as  a  certain  principle  in 
this  enquiry,  that  America  was  not  peopled  by  any 
nation  of  the  ancient  continent,  which  had  made  con- 
-fiderabie  progrefs  in  civilization.  The  inhabitants  ol 
the  New  World  were  in  a  ftate  of  fociety  fo  extreme* 
]y  rude,  as  to  be  unacquainted  with  thofe  arts  which 
are.  the- fir  ft  effays  of  human  ingenuity  in  its  advance 
towards  improvement.  Even  the  moft  cultivated  na- 
tions of  America  were  Hangers  to  many  of  thofe 
iimple  inventions,  which  were  almoft  coeval  with 
fociety  in  other  parts  of  the  world,  and  were  known 
in  the  earlier!  periods  of  _  civil  life.  From  this  it  is 
manifeft  that  the  tribes  which  originally  migrated  to 
America,  came  off  from  nations  which  muft  have 
been  no  lefs  barbarous  than  their  pofterity,  at  the 
time  when  they  were  firft  difcovered  by  the  Euro- 
peans. If  ever  the  ufe  of  iron  had  been  known  to 
the  fayages  of  America,  or  to  their  progenitors,  if 
ever  triey  had  employed  a  plough,  a  loom,  or  a  forge, 
the  utility  of  thefe  inventions  would  have  preferved 
them,  and  it  is  impoffible  that  they  fhould  have  been 
abandoned  or  forgotten." 

CHAPTER  II. 
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C  H  A  P  T  E  R     II, 

ojf  their  PERSONS,  DRESS,  &rV, 

1  ROM  the  firil  fettlement  of  the  French  in 
Canada,  to  the  conqueft  of  it  by  the  Englifh  in  1760. 
feveral  of  that  nation,  who  had  travelled  into  the 
interior  parts  of  North  America,  either,  to  trade  with 
the  Indians,  or  to  endeavour  to  make  converts  of 
them,  have  publiihed  accounts  of  their  cuftoms>- 
manners,  &c. 

The  principal  of  thefe  are  Father  Louis  Hennipin^ 
Monf.  Charlevoix,  and  the  Baron  Le  Hontan.  The 
firft,  many  years  ago,  publiflicd  fome  very  judicious 
remarks,  which  he  was  the  better  enabled  to  do  by 
the  afllftance  he  received  from  the  maps  and  'diaries 
of  the  unfortunate  M.  De  la  Salle,  who  was  aflafli- 
nated  whilft  he  was  on  his  travels,  by  fome  of  his 
own  party.  That  gentleman's  journals  falling  into 
Father  Hennipin's  hand,  he  was  enabled  by  them  to 
pubiifli  many  interefting  particulars  relative  to  the 
Indians.     But  in  fome  refpe&s  he  fell  very  fliort  of 

.that  knowledge  which  it  was  m  his  power  to  have 
attained  from  his  long  refidence  among  them.  Nor 
was  he  always  (as  has  been  already  obferved)  exaft 
in  his  calculations,  or  juft  in  the  intelligence  he  has 
given  us. 

The  accounts  publiflicd  by  the  other  two,  particu- 
larly thofe  of  Charlevoix,  are  very  erroneous  in  the 
geographical  parts,  and  many  of  the  flories  told  by 
the  Baron  are  mere  delufions. 

Some  of  the  Jefuits,  who  heretofore  travelled  into 
thee  parts,  have  alfo  written  on  this-fubjeft  ;  but  as 
lew,  if  any,  of  their  works  have  been  tranflated  into 

Obe  Engljfh  language,  the  generality  of  readers  are 

not 
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not  benefited  by  them ;  and,  indeed,  had  this  beer 
done  they  would  have  reaped  but  few  advantage* 
from  them,  as  they  have  chiefly  confined  their  obfer- 
vations  to  the  religious  principles  of  the  favages,  and 
the  fteps  taken  for  their  converfion. 

Since  the  conqueft  of  Canada,  fome  of  our  own 
countrymen  who  have  lived  among  the  Indians,  and 
learned  their  language,  have  publifhed  their  obferva- 
tions  ;  however  as  their  travels  have  not  extended  tc 
any  of  the  interior  parts  I  treat  of,  but  have  onlj 
been  made  among  the  nations  that  border  on  our  fet- 
tlements,  a  knowledge  of  the  genuine  and  uncontam- 
inated  cuftoms  and'  manners  of  the  Indians  could 
not  have  been  acquired  by  them. 

The  fouthern  tribes,  and  thofe  that  have  held  a 
constant  interccurfe  with  the  French  or  Englifh,  can- 
not have  preferved  their  manners  or  their  cuftoms  in 
their  original  purity.  They  could  not  avoid  acquir- 
ing the  vices  with  the  language  of_  thofe  they  con- 
verted with  ;  and  the  frequent  intoxications  they  ex- 
perienced through  the  baneful  juices,  introduced  a- 
mong  them  by  the  Europeans,  have  completed  a  to- 
tal alteration  in  their  characters. 

In  fuch  as  thefe,  a  confufedly  medley  of  principles 
or  ufuages  are  only  to  be  obierved  j  their  real  and 
unpoluted  cuftom,  could  be  feen  among  thofe  na- 
tions alone  that  have  held  but  little  communication 
with  the  provinces.  Thefe  I  found  in  the  north- 
weft  parts,  and  therefore  flatter  myfeif  that  I  am  a- 
ble  to  give  a  more  jufl  account  of  the  cufloms  and 
manners  of  the  Indians,  in  their  ancient  purity,  than 
any  that  has  been  hitherto  publifhed.  I  have  made 
obfervations  on  thirty  nations,  and  though  mofl  of 
thefe  have  differed  in  their  languages,  there  has  ap- 
peared a  great  fimilarity  in  their  manners,  and  from 
thefe  have  I  endeavoured  to  extract  the  following  re- 
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As  r  do  not  propofe  to  give  a  regular  and  connect- 
ed fyftem  of  Indian  concerns,  but  only  to  relate  fuch 
particulars  of  their  manners,  cuftoms;&c.  asl  thought 
moil  worthy  of  notice,  and  which  interfere  as  little  as 
poffible  with  the  accounts  given  by  other  Writers,  I 
mud  beg  my  readers  to  excuie  their  not  being  ar- 
ranged iyftematically,  or  treated  of  in  a  more  copi- 
ous manner, 

The  Indian  nations  do  not  appear  to  me  to  differ 
fo  widely  in  their  make,  color,  or  conititutioiv  from 
?ach  other,  as  reprefented  by  fome  wricers.-  They 
ire  in  general  flight  made,  rather  tall  and  ftraight, 
jKd  you  feldom  fee  any  among  them  deformed,  their 
fc&i  is  of  a  reddifh  or  copper  colour r$  their  eyes  are 
arge  and  black,  and  their  hair  of  the  fame  hue,  but 
my  rarely  is  it  curled;"  they  have  good  teeth,  and 
their  breath  is  as  fweet  as  the  air  they  draw  m  ; 
heir  cheek  bones  rather  raifed,  but  more  fo  in  the 
vomen  than  the  men  5  and  the  former  are  not  quite 
b  tall  as  the  European  women,  however  you  fre- 
[uently  meet  with  good  faces  and  agreeable  perfons-- 
mong  them,  although,  they  are  more  inclined  to  be 
at  than  the  other  fex. 

I  ihali-not  enter  into  a  particular  enquiry  whether 
ke  Indians  are  indebted  to  nature,  art  or  the  tempe- 
alure  of  the  climate  for  the  coior  of  their  (kin,  no? 
Ml  I  quote  any  of  the  contradiorcry  accounts  I 
iave  read  on  this  iubject  ;  I  ihall  only  fey,  that  it 
ppears  to  me  to  be  the  tinaure  they  received  origi- 
ally  from  the  hands  of  their  Creator  5  but  at  what 
eriod  the  variation  which  is  at  oreient  viiible,  both 
1  the  complexion  and  features  cV i^nj  nations  took 
lace,  at  what- time  the  European  whiteneis,  the  jetty 
ae  of  the  African,  or  the  copper  caft  of  the  American 
•fcrc  given  them  ;  which  was  the  original  color  of  the 
rft  inhabitants  of  the  earth,  or  which  might  be  ef- 
Jemed  the  moft  perfect,  I  will  not  pretend  to  deter- 
une-  Many 
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Many  writers  have  afTerted,  that  the  Indians,  ev« 
gn  at  the  matureft  period  of  their  exiftence,  are  onij 
furnifhed  with  hair  on  their  heads  ;  and  that  notwith 
landing  the  profufion  with  which  that  part  is  cov 
ered,  thofe  parts  which  among  the  inhabitants  o 
other  climates  are  usually  the  feat  of  this  excrefeence 
remain  entirely  free  from  it.  Even  Dr.  Robertfon 
through  their  mifreprefentations,  has  contributed  t< 
propagate  the  error-,  and  fuppofing the  remark  juftl; 
founded,  has  drawn  feveral  concluflons  from  it  tela 
tive  to  the  habit  and  temperature  of  their  bodies 
which  are  confequently  invalid.  But  from  minut 
enquiries,  and  a  curious  infpe&ion,  I  am  able  to  de 
clare  (however  refpeftable  I  may  hold  the  authorit 
of  thefeliiilorians  in  other  points)  that  their  afTertion 
are  erroneous,  and  proceeding  from  the  want  of 
thorough  knowledge  of  the  cuftoms  of  the  Indians. 

After  the  age  of  puberty,  their  bodies,  in  their  na 
tural  ftate,;are  covered  in  the  fame  manner  as  thoi 
of  the  Europeans.  The  men,  indeed,  efteem  a  bear 
very  unbecoming,  and  take  great  pains  to  get  rid  c 
it,  nor  is  there  any  ever  to  be  perceived  on  their  face* 
except  when  they  grow  old  and  become  inattenth 
to  their  appearance.  Every  erinoue  ^fflorefcence  o 
the  other  parts  of  the  body  is  held  unfeemly  by  then 
and  both  fexea  employ  much  time  in  their  extirpatioi 

The  Naudoweffies,  and  the  remote  nations,  pluc 
them  out  with  bent  pieces  of  hard  wood,  formed  int 
a  kind  of  nippers  :  whilft  thofe  who  have  cammun 
cation  with  Europeans  procure  from  them  wire,  whic 
they  twirl:  into  a  ferew  or  worm  *,  applying  this  totli 
part,  they  prefs  the  rings  together,  and  with  a  fudde 
twitch  draw  out  all  the  hairs  that  are  inclofed  b( 
tween  them. 

The  men  of  every  nation  differ  in  their  drefs  vei 
little  from  each  other,  except  thofe  who  trade  wit 
the  Europeans  \  thefe  exchange  their  furs  for  blanl 
cts,  fhirtSj  and  other  apparel,  which  they  wear  i 

much 
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nidi  for  ornament  as  neceflity.  The  latter  fatten 
y  a  girdle  around  their  waifts  about  half  a  yard  of 
roadcloth,  which  covers  the  middle  parts  of  their 
sdies.  Thofe  who  wear  fhirts  never  make  them 
ift  either  at  the  wrift  or  collar  ;  this  would  be  a  mod 
tfufferablc  confinement  to  them.  They  throw  their 
l-anket  loofe  upon  their  fhoulders,  and  holding  the 
pper  fide  of  it  by  the  two  corners,  with  a  knife  in 
ne  hand,  and  a  tobacco  pouch,  pipe,  &c.  in  the  0« 
ler ;  thus  accoutred  they  walk  about  in  their  villages 
r  camps  :  but  in  their  dances  they  feldom  wear  this 
avering. 

Thofe  among  the  men  who  wifh  to  appear  gayer 
lan  the  reft,^  pluck  from  their  heads  all  the  hair, 
xcept  from  a  fpoto-n  the  top  of  it,  about  the  fize  of 
,crown  piece,  where  it  is  permitted  to  grow  to  a 
onfiderable  length  :  on  this  are  fattened  plumes  of 
fathers  of  various  colors,  with  filver  or  ivory  quills, 
^he  manner  of  cutting  and  ornamenting  this  part 
f  -the  head  diftinguifhes  different  nations  from  each 
ther. 

They  paint  their  faces  red  and  black,  which  they 
fteem  as  greatly  ornamental.     They  alfo  paint  them- 
slves  when  they  go  to  war  ^    but  the  method  they 
lake  ufe  of  on  this  occafion  differs  from  that  where-'- 
a  they  ufe  it  merely  as  a  decoration. 

The  young  Indians,  who  are  defirous  of  excelling 
heir  companions  in  finery,  flit  the  outward  rim  of 
10th  their  ears  5  at  the  fame  time  they  take' care  not 
Q-feparate  them  entirely,  but  leave  the  flefh  thus  cut, 
till  untouched  at  both  extremities,  around  this  fpon- 
;y  fubttance,  from  the  upper  to  the  lower  part,  they 
wlft  brafs  wire,  till  the  weight  draws  the  amputated 
im  in  a  bow  of  five  or  fix  inches  diameter,  and  drags 
t  almoft  down  to  the  moulder.  This  decoration  is 
deemed  to  be  exceffively  gay  and  becoming. 

It  is  alfo  a  common  cuftom  among  them  to  bore 
heir  nofes,  and  wear  in  them  pendants   of  different 

forts. 
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forts.  I  obfervcd  that  fea  fhells  were  much  worn 
by  thofe  of  the  interior  parts,  and  reckoned  very  or- 
namental.; but  how  they  procure  them  I  could  not 
learn  -x  probably  by. their  traffic  with  other  nations 
nearer  the  fea. 

They  go  without  any  covering  for  the  thigh,  except 
-that .before  fpoken  of,  round  the  middle  which  reaches 
down  half  v/ay  the  thighs  ;  but  they  make  for  their 
legs  a  fort  of  flocking,  either  offtins  or  cloth  ;  thefe 
are  fewed  as  near  to  the  fhape  of  the  leg  as  poffible, 
fo  as  to  admit  of  being  drawn  on  and  off.  The  ed- 
ges of  the  fluff  of  which  they  are  compofed  are  left 
annexed  to  the  feam,  and  hang  loofe  for  about  the 
breadth  of  a  hand  *,  and  this  part  which  is  placed  on 
the  out  fide  of  the  leg,  is  generally  ornamented  by 
rthofe  who  have  any. communication  with  Europeans, 
if-of  cloth  with  ribands  or  lace,  if  of  leather,  with 
embroidery  and  porcupine  quills  curioufly  colored. 
Strangers  who  hunt  among  the  Indians,  in  the  parts 
where  there  is. a  great  deal  efihow,  find  thefe  block- 
ings much  more  convenient  than  any  others. 

Their  fhoes  are  made  of  the  ikin  of  the  deer,  elk, 
or  hufFdo  :  thefe,  after  being  fome  times  dreffed  ac- 
cording to  the  European  manner,  at  others  with  the 
hair  remaining  on  them,  are  *cut  into  fhoes,  and 
fafhioned  fo  as  to  be  eafy  to  the  feet,  and*convenient 
for  walking.  The  edges  round  the  ancle  are  deco- 
rated with  pieces  of  brafs  or  tin  fixed  around  leather 
firings  about  an  inch  long,  which  being  placed  very 
thick,  make  a  cheerful  tinkling  noife,  either  when 
they  walk  or  dance. 

The  women  wear  a  covering  of  fome  kind  ox  o~ 
ther  front  the  neck  to  the  knees.  Thofe  who  trade 
with  the  Europeans  wear  a  linen  garment,  the  fame 
as  that  ufed  by  the  men  ;  the  flaps  'of -which  hang  o- 
•ver  the  petticoat.  Such  as  drefs  after  their  ancient 
manner,  make  .a  kind  of  -friift  with  leather,  which 
covers  the  body  but  not  the  arms.     Their  petticoats 
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are  made  either  of  leather  or  cloth,  and  reach  from 
the  waift  to  the  knee.  On  their  legs  they  wear 
ftockings  and  fhoes,  made  and  ornamented  as  thofe 
of  the  men. 

They  differ  from  each  other  in  the  mode  of  dreit- 
ing  their  heads,  each  following  the  cuftom  of  the 
nation  or  band  to  which  they  belong,  and  adhering  to 
the  form  made  ufe  of  by  their  anceftors  from  time 
immemorial. 

I  remarked  that  moll  of  the  females,  who  dwell  on. 
the  eaft  fide  of  the  Miffifippi,  decorate  their  heads  by 
inclofing  their  hair  either  in  ribands,  or  in  plates  of 
filver  ;  the  latter  is  only  made  ufe  of  by  the  higher 
ranks,  as  it  is  a  coftly  ornament.  The  filver  they 
life  on  this  occafion,  is  formed  into  thin  plates  of  a- 
bout  four  inches  broad,  in  feveral  of  which  they  con- 
fine their  hair.  That  plate  which  is  neareft  the  head. 
Is  of  a  confiderafele  width  *,  the  next  narrower  and 
made  fo  as  to  pafs  a  little  way  under  the  other,  and 
in  this  manner  they  faften  into  each  other,  and  gra- 
dually tapering,  defcend  to  the  waift.  The  hair  o£ 
the  Indian  women  being  in  general  very  long,  this 
proves  an  expeniive  method. 

But  the  women  that  live  to  the  weft  of  the  Miffi- 
fippi, viz.  the  Naudovveflies,  the  Affinipoils,  &c.  di- 
vide their  hair  in  the  middle  of  the  head,  and  form 
it  into  two  rolls,  one  againft  each  ear.  Thefe  rolls 
are  about  three  inches  long,  and  as  large  as  their 
wrifts.  They  hang  in  a  perpendicular  attitude' at 
the  front  of  each  ear,  and  defcend  as  far  as  the  lower 
part  of  it. 

The  women  of  every  nation  generally  place  a  fpot 
of  paint,  about  the  fize  of  a  crown-piece,  againft 
each  ear ;  fome  of  them  put  paint  on  their  hair,  and 
fometimes  a-fmall  fpot  in  the  middle  of  the  forehead, 

The  Indians,  in"  general,   pay  a  greater   attention 
to  their  drefs,  and  to  the  ornaments  with  which  they 
decorate  their  perfons,  than  to  the  accomodation  of 
M  their 
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their  huts  orients.  They  conftrud  the  latter  in  the 
following  fi  in  pie  and  expeditious  manner. 

Being  provided  with  poles  of  a  proper  length,  they 
fallen  two  of  them  acrofs,  near  their  ends,  with  bands 
made  of  bark.  Having  done  this,  they  raife  them 
up,  and  extend  the  bottom  of  each  as  wide  as  they 
■propofe  to  make  the  area  of  the  tent :  they  then  ere£t 
others  of  an  equal  height,  and  fix  themfo  as  to  fup- 
port  the  two  principal  ones.  On  the  whole  they  lay 
ikins  of  the  elk  or  deer,  fe wed  together,  in  quantity 
fufficient  to  cover  the  poles,  and  by  lapping  over  to 
form  the  door.  A  great  number  of  ikins  are  fome- 
times  required  fortius  purpofe,  as  fome  of  their  tents 
are  very  capacious.  That  of  the  chief  warrior  of  the 
Naudowefhes  was  at  leaft  forty  feet  in  circumference, 
and  very  commodious. 

They  obferve  no  regularity  in  fixing  their  tents 
when  they  encamp,  but  place  thera  juit  as  it  fuits 
their  conveniency. 

The  huts  alfo,  which  thofe  who  ufe  not  tents,  eredl; 
when  they  travel,  for  very  few  tribes  have  fixed  a- 
bodes,  or  regular  towns,  or  villages,  are  equally  fim- 
ple,  and  almofl  as  foon  conflruc~ted. 

They  fix  fmall  pliable  poles  in  the  ground,  and 
bending  them  till  they  meet  at  the  top  and  form  a 
femi-circle,  then  lafli  -them  together.  Tliefe  they 
cover  with  mats  made  of  rufhes  platted,  or  with 
birch  bark,  which  they  carry  with  them  in  their  ca- 
noes for  this  purpofe. 

Thefe  cabins  have  neither  chimnies  nor  windows  j 
there  is  only  a  fmall  aperture  left  in  the  middle  of 
the  roofs  through  which  the  fmoke  is  difcharged, 
but  as  this  is  obliged  to  be  flopped  up  when  it  rains 
or  fno.ws  violently,  the  fmoke  then  proves  exceeding- 
ly trouble  fome. 

They  lie  on  ikins,  generally  thofe  of  the  bear, 
which  are  placed  in  rows  on  the  ground  •,  and  if  the 
floor  is  not  large  enough  to  contain  beds  fufficient 

for 
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for  tlie  accommodation  of  the  whole  family,  a  frame 
is  erecled  about  four  or  live  feet  from  the  ground  in 
which  the  younger  part  of  it  fleep. 

As  the  habitations  of  the  Indians  are  thus  rude, 
their  domeftic  utenfils  are  few  in  number,  and  plain 
in  their  formation,.  The  tools  wherewith  they  faihion 
them  are  fo  aukward  and  defective,  that  it  is  not  on- 
ly impofhble  to  form  them  with  any  degree  of  neat- 
nefs  or  elegance,  but  the  time  required  in  the  execu- 
tion is  fo  confiderable,  as  to  deter  them  from  engaging 
in, the  manufacture  of  fuch  as  are  not  abfolutely  ne- 
ceflary. 

The  Naudowellies  make  the  pots  in  which'  they 
boil  their  victuals  of  the  black  clay  or  ftone  mention- 
ed in  my  journal  :  which  refills  the  effecls  of  fire, 
nearly  as  well  as  iron.  When  they  roaft,  if  it  is  a 
large  joint,  or  a  whole  animal,  fuch  as  beaver,  they 
fix  it  as  Europeans  do,  on  a  fpit  made  of  a  hard  wood, 
and  placing  the  ends  on  two  forked  props,  now  and 
then  turn  it.  If  the  piece  is  fmaller  they  fpit  it  as 
before,  and  fixing  the  fpit  in  an  ereel:  but  ilanting 
pofition,  with  the  meat  inclining  towards  the  fire, 
.  frequently  change  the  fides,  till  every  part  is  fuffi- 
ciently  roafted. 

They  make  their  difhes  in  which  they  fenre  up  their 
meat,  and  their  bowls  and  pans,  out  of  the  knotty  ex- 
crefcences  of  the  maple  tree  or  any  other  wood.  They 
fafhion  their  fpoons  with  a  tolerable  degree  of  neat- 
nefs  (as  thefe  require  much  lefs  trouble  than  large  u- 
tenfils)  from  a  wood  that  is  termed  in  Ameriea,  Spoon 
Wood,  and  which  greatly  refembles  box  wood. 

Every  tribe  are  now  poffeied  of  knives,  and  fleels 
to  ftrike  fire  with.  Thefe  being  fo  eflentially  need- 
ful for  the  common  ufes  of  life,  thofe  who  have  not  an 
immediate  communication  with  the  European  traders, 
purchafe  them  of  fuch  of  their  neighbours  as  are  fitu- 
ated  nearer  the  fettlements,  and  generally  give  in  ex- 
change for  them  flaves. 

CHAPTER  III. 
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CHAPTER     III. 
9F  rui/R  MANNERS,  QUALIFICATIONS,  &cl 

W  HEN  the  Indian  women  fit  down,  they 
place  themfelves  in  a  decent  attitude,  with  their  knees 
ctofe  together  ;  but  from  being  accuftomed  to  this 
pollute,  they  walk  badly,  and  appear  to  be  lame. 

They  have  no  rmdwives  among  them,  their  climate, 
cr  fome  peculiar  happinefs  in  their  conlntutions,  ren- 
dering any  affiftance  at  that  time  unneceiTary.  On 
ihofe  occauons  they  are  confined  but  a  few  hours  from 
their  ufual  employments,  which  are  commonly  very 
Laborious,  as  the  men,  who  are  remarkably  indolent, 
leave  ta  them  every  kind  of  drudgery  ;  even  in  their 
hunting  parties  the  former  will  not  deign  to  bring 
home  the  game,  but  fend  their  wives  for  it,  though  it 
lies  at  a  very  considerable  diflance. 

The  women  place  their  children  foon  after  they 
are  born  on  boards  fluffed  with  foft  mofs  fuch  as  is 
found  in  moraffeš  or  meadows.  The  child  is  laid 
on  its  back  in  one  of  this  kind  of  cradles,  and  being 
wrapped  in  fkins  or  cloth  to  keep  it  warm,  is  fecured 
in  it  by  fmall  bent  pieces  of  timber. 

To  thefe  machines  they  faflen  firings,  by  which 
they  hang  them  to  branches  of  trees  >  or,  if  they  find 
not  trees  at  hand,  faften  them  to  a  flump  or  flone, 
whilft  they  tranfacT  any  needful  bufmefs.  In  this 
pofition  are  the  children  kept  for  fome  months,when 
they  are  taken  out,  the  boys  are  fuftered  to  go  naked 
and  the  girls  are  covered  from  the  neck  to  the  knees 
whh  a  fhift  and  a  fhort  petticoat. 

The  Indian  women  are  remarkably  decent  during 
their  menflrual  illnefs.     Thofe  nations  that  are  moil 
remote  from  the  European  fettlements,  as  the  Nan- 
do we  fliesj 
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doweffies,  &c.  are  more  particularly  attentive  to  this 
point ;  though  they  all  without  exception  adhere  in 
jfome  degree  to  the  fame  cuftom. 

In  every  camp  or  town  there  is  an  apartment  ap- 
propriated for  their  retirement  at  this  time,  to  which 
both  (ingle  and  married  retreat,  and  feclude  them- 
felves  with  the  utmoft  ftri&nefs  during  this  period 
from  all  fociety.  Afterwards  they  purify  themfelves 
in  running  ftreams,  and  return  to  their  different  em- 
ployments. 

The  men  on  thefe  occasions  moil  carefully  avoid 
holding  any  communication  with  them  ;  and  the 
NaudoweiTies  are  fo  rigid  in  this  obfervance,  that 
they  will  not  fuffer  any  belonging  to  them  to  fetch 
fuch  things  as  are  neceffary,  even  lire,  from  thefe 
female  lunar  retreats,  though  the  want  of  them  is  at- 
tended with  the  greateii  inconvenience.  They  are 
alfo  fo  fuperflitious  as  to  think,  if  a  pipeftem  cracks* 
which  among  them  is  made  of  wood,  that  the  pof- 
feffor  has  either  lighted  it  at  one  of  thefe  pointed 
fires,  or  held  fonie  converfe  with,  a  woman  during 
her  retirement,  which  is  efteemed  by  them  moft  dis- 
graceful and  v/icked. 

The  Indians  are  extremely  circumfpecl:  and  delib- 
erate in  every  word  and  action ;.  there  is  nothing  that 
hurries  them  into  any  intemperate  warmth,  but  that 
inveteracy  to  their  enemies,  wrhich  is  rooted  in  every 
Indian  heart,  and  never  can  be  eradicated.  In  all 
other  inftances  they  are  cool,  and  remarkably  cau- 
tious, taking  care  not  to  betray  on  any  account  what- 
ever their  emotions.  If  an  Indian  has  difcovered 
that  a  friend  is  in  danger  of  being  intercepted  and  cut 
off  by  one  to  whom  he  has  rendered  himfelf  obnox- 
ious 5  he  does  not  inform  him  in  plain  and  explicit 
terms 'of  the  danger  he  runs  by  purfuing  the  track 
near  which  his  enemy  lies  in  wait  for  him,  but  he 
firft  coolly  afks  him  which  way  he  is  going  that  day  ; 
and  having  received  his  anfwer,  with  the  fame  in- 
M  %  difference 
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difference  tells  him  that  he  has  been  informed  that 
a  dog  lies  near  the  fpot,  which  might  probably  d<j 
him  a  mifchief.  This  hint  proves  fufficient ;  and  hi$ 
friend  avoids  the  danger  with  as  much  caution  as  if 
every  defign  and- motion  .of  his  enemy  had  been  point- 
ed out  to  him. 

This  apathy  often  fhews  itfelf  on  oceafions  that 
would  call  forth  all  the  fervor  of  a  fufceptible  heart. 
If  an  Indian  has  been  abfent  from  his  family  and 
friends  many  months,  either  on  a  war  or  hunting 
party,  when  his  wife  and  children  meet  him  at  ibme 
diftance  from  his  habitation,  inftead  of  the  affection- 
ate fenfations  that  would  naturally  arife  in  the  breafi 
of  moie  refined  beings,  and  be  productive  of  mutual 
congratulations,  he  continues  his  courfe  without 
paying  the  leaft  attention  to  thofe  who  furround  hirr^ 
till  he  arrives  at  his  home. 

He  there  fits  down,  and  with  the  fame  unconcern 
as  if  he  had  not  been  abfent  a  day,  fmokes  his  pipe ; 
thofe  of  his  acquaintance  who  followed  him,  do  the 
fame  •,  and  perhaps  it  is  feveral  hours  before  he  re- 
lates to  them  the  incidents  which  have  befallen  him 
during  his  abfcence,  though  perhaps  he  has  left  a  fa- 
ther, brother,  or  fon  on  the  field,  whofe  lofs  he  ought 
to  have  lamented,  or  has  been  unfuccefsful  in  the 
undertaking  that  called  him  from  his  home. 

Has  an  Indian  been  engaged  for  feveral  days  in 
the  chace,  or  on  any  other  laborious  expedition,  and 
by  accident' continued  thus  long  without  food,  when 
he  arrives  at  the  hut  or  tent  of  a  friend  where  he 
knows  his  wants  may  be  immediately  fupplied,  he 
takes  care  not  to  fhow  the  leafl  fymptoms  of  impa- 
tience, or  to  betray  the  extreme  hunger  by  which  he 
is  tortured  \  but  on  being  invited  in,  fits  contented- 
ly down,  and  fmokes  his  pipe  with  as  much  compo- 
iure  as  if  every  appetite  was  allayed,  and  he  was  per- 
fectly at  eafe  ;  he  does  the  fame  if  among  ftrangers. 
This  cuftom  is  ftricUy  adhered  to  by  every  tribe,  as 
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they  efteem  it  a  proof  of  fortitude,  and  think  the  re- 
■feverfe  would  mtitie  thern  to  the  appellation  of  old 
jJPwomen. 

If  you  tell  an  Indian  that  his  children  have  greats 
ly  signalized  themfelves  againfb  an  enemy,  have  tak- 
en many  fcalps,  and  brought  home  many  prifoners^ 
he  does  not  appear  to  feel  any  extraordinary  pleafure~ 
on  the  occafion ;  his  anfwer  generally  is,  "it  is  well," 
and  he  makes  very  little  enquiry  about  it,  On  the 
contrary,  if  you  inform  him  that  his  children  are 
ilain  or  taken  prifoners,  he  makes  no  complaints,  he 
only  replies,  "  it  does  not  fignify  $**.  and  probably, 
for  fome  time  at  lead,  afks  not  how  it  happened. 

This  feeming  indifference,  however,  does  not  pro- 
ceed from  an  entire  fuppreflion  of  the  natural  af- 
fections ;  for  notwithstanding  they  are  efteemed 
favages>  I  never  faw  among  any  other  people  greater 
i  proofs  of  parental  or  filial  tendernefs  ;  and  although 
they  meet  their  wives  after  a  long  abfeence  with  the 
ftoical  indifference  jufb  mentioned,  they  are  not,  in 
general,  void  of  conjugal  affection* 

Another  peculiarity  is  obfervable  in  their  manner 
of  paying  their  vifits.  If  an  Indian  goes  to  vifit  a 
particular  perfon >  in  a  family,  he  mentions  to  whom 
his  vifit  is  intended,  and  the  reft  of  the  family  im- 
mediately retiring  to  the  other  end  of  the  hut  or  tent, 
•  are  careful  not  to  come  near  enough  to  interrupt  them 
during  the  whole  of  the  conversation*  The  fame 
method  is  purfued  if  a  man  goes  to  pay  his  refpe&s 
to  one  of  the  other  fex  ;  but  then  he  muft  be  careful 
not  to  let  love  be  the  fubjedt  of  his  difeourfe,  whilft 
the  day  light  remains. 

The  Indians  difcover  an  amazing  fagaeity,.  and  ac- 
quire with  the  greateft  readinefs  any  thing  that  de- 
:•  pends  upon  the  attention  of  the  mind.      By  experi- 
ence and  an  acute  obfervation,  they  attain  many  per- 
fections to  which  Europeans  are  ftrangers.     For  in- 
ftance,  they  will  cr^fs  a   fo-reft  or.  a  plain  which   is 
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two  hundred  miles  in  breadth,  and  reach  with  great 
exaftnefs  the  point  at  which  they  intend  to  arrivejj 
keeping  during  the  whole  of  that  fpace  in  a  diredV 
line,  without  any  material  deviations  j  and  this  they 
will  do  with  the  fame  eafe,.  whether  the  weather  be 
fair  or  cloudy. 

With  equal  acutenefs  will  they  point  to  that  part 
of  the  heavens  the  fun  is  in,  though  it  be  intercept- 
ed by  clouds  or  fogs.  Befides  this,  they  are  able  to 
purfue  with  incredible  facility  the  traces  of  man  or 
beaft,  either  on  leaves  or  grafs  ;  and  on  this  account 
it  is  with  great  difficulty  a  flying  enemy  efcapes  dis- 
cover y. 

They  are  indebted  for  thefe  talents  not  only  to  na-* 
ture,  but  to  an  extraordinary  command  of  the  intel- 
lectual faculties,  which  can  only  be  acquired  by  aa 
unremitted  attention,  and  by  long  experience. 

They  are  in  general  very  happy  in  a  retentive  me- 
mory *,  they  can  recapitulate  every  particular  that  has 
been  treated  of  in  council,  and  remember  the  exacl: 
time  when  thefe  were  held.-  Their  belts  of  wampum 
preferve  the -fubftance  of  the  treaties  they  have  con- 
eluded  with  the  neighbouring  tribes  for  ages  back, 
to  which  they  will  appeal,  and  refer  with  as  much 
perfpicuity  and  readinefs  as  Europeans  can  to  their 
written  records* 

Every  nation  pays  great  refpect  to  old  age.  The 
advice  of  a  father  will  feldom  meet  with  any  extra- 
ordinary attention  from  the  young  Indians,  probably 
they  receive  it  with  only  a  bare  affent ;  but  they  will 
tremble  before  a  grandfather,  and  fubmit  to  his  in-, 
junction  with  the  utmoft  alacrity.  ,  The  words  of 
the"  ancient  part  of  their  community  are  efteemed  by 
the  young  as  oracles.  If  they  take  during  their  hunt- 
ing parties  any  game  that  is  reckoned  by  them  un- 
commonly delicious,  it  is  immediately  prefented  to 
•  the   eldeft  of  their  relations. 

They 
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They  never  fuffer  themfelves  to  be  overburdened 
with  care,  but  live  in  a  ftate  of  perfect  tranquillity 
and  contentment.  Being  naturally  indolent,  if  provi- 
fion  jufl  fufficient  for  their  fubfiftance  can  be  procured 
with  little  trouble,  and  near  at  hand,  they  will  not  go 
far,  or  take  any  extraordinary  pains  for  it,  though  by 
fo-  doing  they  might  acquire  greater  plenty,  and  of  a 
more  eftimable  kind. 

Having  much  leifure  time  they  indulge  this  indc- 
ence  to  which  they  are  fo  prone,  by  eating,  drinking, 
>r  fleeping,  and  rambling  about  in  their  tewns  or 
:amps.  But  when  neceffity  obliges  them  to  take  the 
ield,  either  to  oppofe  an  enemy,  or  to  procure  them- 
elves  food,  they  are  alert  and  indefatigable.  Many 
nftances  of  their  activity,  on  thefe  oceaiions,  will- be 
;iven  when  I  treat  of  their  wars. 

The  infatuating  fpiritof  gaming  is  not  confined  to 
Lurope  ;  the  Indians  alfo  feel  the  bewitching  impu'lfe 
nd  often  lofe  their  arms,  their  apparel,  and  every 
hing  they  are  pofTefTed  of.  In  this  cafe,  however, 
hey  do  not  follow  the  example  of  more  refined  gamef, 
ers,  for  they  neither  murmur  nor  repine;  not  a  fret- 
ul  word  efcapes  them,  but  they  bear  the  frowns  of 
Mtune  with  a  philofophic  compofure. 

The  greateft  blemim  in  their  character  is  that  fa- 
age  difpofition  which  impels  them  to  treat  their 
nemies  with  a  feverity  every  other  nation  fhudders 
§    But  if  they  are  thus  barbarous   to  thofe  with 
'horn  they  are  at  war,  they  are  friendly*  hofpitabl'e, 
nd  humane  in  peace.     It  may  with  truth  be  faid  of 
iem,  that  they  are  the  worft  enemies,  and  the  befl; 
iends,  of  any  people  in  the  whole  world. 
The  Indians  in  general  are  Grangers  to  the  paffion 
F  jealoufy  ;  and  brand  a  man  with  folly  that  is  dif~ 
;uitful  of  his  wife.     Among  feme  bands  the  very 
not  known ;  as  the  moil  abandoned  of  their 
n  v  ry  rarely  attempt  the  virtue  of  married 
omen,  i4ux   do  thefe  often  put  themfelves  in  the 

way 
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way  of  felicitation.  Yet  the  Indian  women  in  gene 
ral  are  of  an  amorous  temperature,  and  before  th^ 
are  married  are  not  ike  lefs  efieemed  for  the  indul 
gence  of  their  paffions. 

The  Indians  hi  their  common  ftate  are  Grangers  t 
all  difiinction  of  property,  except  in  the  articles  c 
domeftic  ufe,  which  every  one  coniiders  as  his  owr 
and  increafes  as  eircurnitances  admit.  They  are  a 
tremely  liberal  to  each  other,  and  fupply  the  def 
ciencjr  of  their  friends  with  any  fuperfluity  of  the] 
own. 

In  dangers  they  readily  give  affiftance  to  thofe  < 
their  band,  who  ftand  in  need  of  it,  without  any  e2 
peefcation  of  return,  except  of  thofe  juft  rewards  th; 
are  always  conferred  by  the  Indians  on  merit.  Goi 
erned  by  the  plain  and  equitable  laws  of  nature,  evei 
one  is  rewarded  folely  according  to  his  deferts  ;  an 
their  equality  of  condition,  manners  and  privilege 
with  that  conftant  and  fociable  familiarity  whic 
prevails  throughout  every  Indian  nation,  animafr 
them  with- a  pure  and  truly  patriotic  fpirit,  that  ten< 
to  the  general  good  of  the  fociety  to  which  they  b 
long. 

If  any  of  their  neighbours  are  bereaved  by  deat 
or  by  an  enemy  of  their  children,  thofe  who  are  pc 
fefTed  of  the  greater!  number  of  flaves,  fupply  thed 
fieiency  ;  and  thefe  are  adopted  by  them,  and  tres 
ed  in  every  refpeet  as  if  they  really  were  the  childn 
©f  the  perfon  to  whom  they  are  prefented. 

The  Indians,  except  thofe  who  live  adjoining 
the  European  colonies,  can  form  to  rhemfelves  i 
idea  of  the  value  of  money  %  they  conflder  it  wh< 
they  are  made  acquainted  with  the  ufes  to  which 
n  applied  by  other  nations,  as  the  fource  of  innumc 
able  evils.  To  it  they  attribute  all  the  mifchiefs  th 
are  prevalent  among  Europeans,  fuch  as  treachei 
plundering,  devaluations*  and  murder* 

5  They 
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''They  efteem  it  irrational  that  one  man  fhould  be 
Hefted  of  a  greater  quantity  than  another,  and  are 
imazed  that  any  honor  (hould  be  annexed  to  the 
lofleffion  of  it.  But  that  the  want  of  this  ufelefs 
aetal  fhould  be  the  caufe  of  depriving  perfons  of  their 
iberty,  and  that  on  account  of  this  partial  diftribu- 
ion  of  it,  great  numbers  fliould  be  immured  within 
be  dreary  walls  of  a  prifon,  cut  off  from  that  fociety 
f  which  they  conftitute  a  part,  exceeds  their  belief, 
tfor  do  they  fail,  on  hearing  this  part  of  the  Euro- 
can  fyftem  of  government  related,  to  charge  the  in- 
titutors  of  it  with  a  total  want  of  humanity,  and  to 
irand  them  with  the  names  of  favages  and  brutes. 

They  fliew  almoft  an  equal  degree  of  indifference 
or  the  produ&ions  of  art.  When  any  of  thefe  are 
tiewn  them,  they  fay,  "  It  is  pretty,  I  like  to  look  at 
m  but  are  not  inquirltive  about  the  conftruclion  of 
t,  neither  can  they  form  proper  conceptions  of  its 
fe.  But  if  you  tell  them  of  a  perfon  who  is  able  to 
tin  with  great  agility  that  is  well -flailed  in  hunting, 
*n  direel;  with  unerring,  aim  a  gun,  or  bend  with 
afe  a  bow,  that  can  dextroufly  work  a  canoe,  under- 
tends  the  art  of  war,  is  acquainted  with  the  fituation 
f  a  country,  and  can  make  his  way  without  a  guide^ 
Krough  an  immenfe  foreft,  fubfifting  during  this  on 

final  I  quantity  of  provifions,  they  are  in  raptures-;; 
bey  iiften  with  great  attention  to  the  pleafing  tale,- 
nd  beitow  the  higheft  commendations 'on  the"  hero 
£  it. 
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C  HAPT  E  R    IV. 
THEIR  METHOD  OF  RECKONING   TIME,  &<. 


C^ONSIDERING  their  ignorance  ,of  aftrcne 
^my,  time  is  very  rationally  divided  by  the  Indian* 
Thofe  in  the  interior  parts  (andofthofe  I  woul 
generally  be  underftood  to  fpeak)  count  their  yeai 
by  winters  ;  or,  as  they  exprefs  themfelves,  by  fnowi 

Some  nations  among  them  reckon  their  years  b 
moons,  and  make  them  confift  of  twelve  fynodical  c 
lunar  months,  obferving,  when  thirty  moons  Hav 
waned,  toaddafupernumerary  one,  which  they  ten 
the  loft  moon;  and  then  begin  to  count  aš  before 
They  pay  a  great  regard  to  the  firft  appearance  < 
every  moon,  and  on  the  occafion  always  repeat  fom 
joyful  founds,  ftretching  the  fame  time  their  banc 
towards  it* 

Every,  month  has  with  them  a  name  expreflive  ( 
its  feafort ;  for  inftance,  they  call  the  month  of  Marc 
(in  which  their  year  generally  begins  at  the  firft  Nev 
Moon  after  the  vernal  Equinox)  the  Worm  Mont 
or  Moon ;  becaufe  at  this  time  the  worms  quit  the: 
retreats  in  the  bark  of  the  trees,  wood,  &c  whei 
they  have  fheltered  themfelves  during  the  winter. 

The  month  of  April  4s  termed  by  them  the  mont 
of  Plants.  May,  the  Month  of  Flowers.  June,  th 
Hot-Moon.  July,  the  Buck  Moon.  Their  reafo 
for  thus  denominating  thefe  is  obvious. 

Auguft,  the  Sturgeon  Moon ;  becaufe  in  this  mont 
they  catch  great  numbers  of  that  fifh. 

September,  the  Corn  Moon  ,  becaufe  in  that  mon 
they  gather  in  their  Indian  corn. 

Oaober,  the  Travelling  Moon;  as  they  leave  : 
this  time  their  villages,  and  travel  towards  the  pJac 
where  they  intend  to  hunt  during  the  winter. 
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November,  the  Beaver  Moon  ;  for  in  this  month 
the  beavers  begin  to  take  fhelter  in  their  houfes,  hav- 
ing laid  up  a  fufficient  ffcore  of  provifions  for  the 
winter  feaibn. 

December,  the  Hunting  Moon,  becaufe  they  em- 
ploy this  month  in  purfuit  of  their  game. 

January,  the  Cold  Moon,  as  it  generally  freezes 
harder,  and  the  cold  is  more  intenfein  this  than  in 
any  other  month. 

February,  they  call  the  Snow  Moon  becaufe  more 
fnow  commonly  falls  during  this  month,  than  any 
other  in  the  winter. 

When  the  moon  does  not  mine  they  fay  the  Moon 
is,  dead  ;  and  fome  call  the  three  laft  days  of  it  the 
naked  days.  The  Moon's  firft  appearance  they  term, 
its  coming  to  life  again. 

They  make  no  divifion  of  weeks  %  but  days  the y 
count  by  fleeps  •,  half  days  by  pointing  to  the  fun  at 
noon  ;  and  quarters  by  the  rifing  and  the  fetting  o£ 
the  fun  :  to  exprefs  which  in  their  traditions  they 
make  ufe  of  very  fignificant  hieroglyphics. 

The  Indians  are  totally  unfkilled  in  geography  as 
well  as  ail  the  other  fciences,  and  yet,  as  I  have  be- 
fore hinted,  they  draw  on  their  birch  bark  very  exact 
charts  or  maps  of  the  countries  with  which  they  are 
acquainted.  The  latitude  and  longitude  is  only  want- 
ing to  make  them  tolerably  complete. 

Their  fole  knowledge  in  aftronomy  confifts  in  be- 
ing able  to  point  out  the  pole-ftar  \  by  which  they 
regulate  their  courfe  when  they  travel  in  the  night. 

They  reckon  the  diilanee  of  places,  not  by  miles  ' 
or  leagues,  but  by  a  day's  journey,  which,  according 
to  the  bed  calculations  I  could  make,  appears  to  be 
about  twenty  Englifh  miles.  Thefe  they  alfo  divide 
into  halves  and  quarters,  and  will  demonflrate  them 
In  their  maps  with  great  <exa£tnefs,  by  the  hierogly- 
phics juft  mentioned,  when  they  regulate  in  council 
their  war  parties,  or  .their  moft  diftant  hunting  excur- 
N  They 
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They  have  no  idea  of  arithmetic  •,  and  though  they  I 
are  able  to  count  to  any  number,  figures  as  well  as 
letters  appear   myfterious  to   them,  and  above  their 
comprehension. 

During  my  abo^le  with  the  N;-,udo  we  flies,  fome  of 
the  chiefs  obfervingone  day  a  draft  of  an  eclipfe  of 
the  moon,  in  a  book  of  aftronomy  which  I  held  in 
my  hand,  they  defired  I  would  permit  them  to  look 
at  it.  Happening  to  give  them  the  book  fhut,  they 
began  to  count  the  leaves  till  they  came  to  the  place 
in  which  the  plate  was.  After  they  had  viewed  it, 
and  afked  many  que ftions  relative  to  it,  I  told  them 
they  need  not  to  have  taken  fo  much  pains  to  find 
the  leaf  on  which  it  was  drawn,  for  I  could  not  only 
tell  in  an  inftant  the  place5  without  counting  the 
leaves,  but  alfo  how  many  preceeded  it. 

They  feemed  greatly  amazed  at  my  affertion,  and 
begged  that  I  would  demonftrate  to  them  the  poflir 
bility  of  doing  it.  To  this  purpofe  I  defired  the  chief 
that' held  the  book,  to  open  it  at  any  particular  place, 
and  juft  (hewing  me  the  page  carefully  to  conceal 
the  edges  of  the  leaves,  fo  that  I  might  not  be  able  to 
count  them. 

This  he  did  with  the  greateft  caution  ;  notwith- 
standing which,  by  looking  at  the  folio,  I  told  him, 
^  to  his  great  furprife,  the  number  of  leaves.  He  count- 
ed them  regularly  over,  and  discovered  that  I  was 
exa£L  And  when,  after  repeated  trials,  the  Indians 
found  I  could  do  it  with  great  readinefs,  and  without 
ever  erring  in  my  calculation,  they  all  feemed  as 
much  aftonifhed  as  if  I  had  raifed  the  dead.  The 
only  way  they  could  account  for  my  knowledge,  was 
by  concluding  that  the  book  was  a  fpirit,  and  whim- 
pered me  anfwers  to  whatever  I  demanded  of  it. 

This  circumftance,  trifling  as  it  might  appear  to 
thofe  who  are  lefs  illiterate,  contributed  to  incfeafe 
my  confequence,  and  to  augment  the  favorable  opin- 
ion they  already  entertained  of  me. 

CHAPTER  Vc 
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C  H  AFTER     V. 
ŠF  THiiLR  GOVERNMENT,   toV. 


JliVERY  feparate  body  of  Indians  is  divided 
into  bands  or  tribes ;  which  band  or  tribe  forms  a 
little  community  with  the  nation  to  wrhich  it  belongs. 
As  the  nation  has  fome  particular  fymbol  by  which 
it  is  diftinguifhed  from  others*  fo  each,  tribe  has  a 
badge  from  which  it  is  sienominated  ,  as  that  of  the 
Eagle,  the  Panther,  the  Tiger,  the  Buffalo,  &c,  &c. 
One  band  of  the  Naudowreilies  is  reprefented  by  a 
Snake,  another  a  Tortoife,  a  third  a  Squirrel,  a  fourth 
a  Wolf,  and  a  fifth  a  Buffalo.  Throughout  every 
nation  they  particularize  themfeives  in  the  fame  man- 
ner, and  the  meaneft  perfon  among  them  will  re- 
member his  lineal  defcent,  and  difiinguifh  hiiiifell 
£>y  his  refpecHve  family. 

Did  not  many  circumflances  tend  to  confute  the 
fuppofition,  I  fhould  be  almoft  induced  to  conclude 
from  this  diftinclion  of  tribes,  and  the  particular  at« 
tachment  of  the  Indians' to  them,  that  they  derive 
their  origin,  as  fome  have  afferted,  from  the  Israelites. 

Befldes  this,  every  nation  diftinguiih  themfeives  by 
the  manner  of  conftrucHng  their  tents  or  huts.  And 
fo  well  verfed  are  all  the  Indians  in  this  diflinclion,  . 
that  though  there  appears  to  be  no  difference  on  the 
nicefl  observation  made  by  an  European,  yet  they 
will  immediately  difcover,  from  the  poiition  of  a  pole 
left  in  the  ground,  what  nation  has  encamped  en  the 
?  fpot  many  months  before. 

Every  band  has  a  chief  who  is  termed  the  Great 
Chief  or  the  chief  Warrior  ;  and  who  is  chofen  in 
consideration  of  his  experience  in  war,  and  of  his  ap- 
proved valor,  to  direct  their  military  operations,  and 

to 
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to  regulate  all  concerns  belonging  to  that  department. 
But  this  chief  is  not  confidered  as  the  head  of  the 
fcate  ;  befides  the  great  warrior  who  is  elected  for 
his  war-like  qualifications,  there  is  another  who  en- 
joys a  pre-eminence  as  his  hereditary  right,  and  has 
the  more  immediate  management  of  their  civil  af- 
fairs. This  chief  might  with  greater  propriety  be 
denominated  the  Sachem  ;  whole  affent  is  necefiary 
in  all  conveyances  and  treaties,  to  which  he  affixes 
the  mark  of  the  tribe  or  nation. 

Though  thefe  two  are  confidered  as  the  heads  of 
the  band,  and  the  latter  is  ufually  denominated  their 
king,  yet  the  Indians  are  fenfible  of  neither  civil  or 
military  fubordination.  As  every  one  of  them  enter- 
tains a  high  opinion  of  his  confequence,  and  is  ex- 
tremely tenacious  of  his  liberty,  all  injunctions  that 
carry  with  them  the  appearance  of  a  pofitive  com- 
mand, are  inftan try  rejected  with  fcorn. 

On  this  account,  it  is  feldom  that  their  leaders  arc 
fo  indifcreet  as  to  give  out  any  of  their  orders  in  a 
peremptory  ftile  ;  a  bare  hint  from  a  chief  that  he 
thinks  inch  a  thing  neceiTary  to  be  done,  inftantly 
inroufes  an  emulation  among  the  inferior  ranks,  and 
it  is  immediately  executed  with  great  alacrity.  By 
1  his  method  the  difguftful  part  of  the  command  is 
evaded,  and  an  authority  that  falls  little  fhort  of  ab- 
solute fway  instituted  in  its  room. 

Among  the  Indians  no  vifible/form  of  government 
Is  eftablimed  \  they  allow  of  no  fuch  diftin&ion  ag  I 
rnagiftrate  and  fubjecl,  every  one  appearing  to  enjoy 
an  independence  that  cannot  be  controlled.  The  ob- 
ject of  government  among  them  is  rather  foreign  than 
domeftic,  for  their  attention  feems  more  to  be  employ- 
ed in  preferving  fuch  an  union  among  the  members 
of  their  tribe  as  will  enable  them  to  watch  the  mo- 
tions of  their  enemies,  and  act  againft  thenv  with 
concert  and  vigor,  than  to  maintain  interior  or- 
der by  any  public  regulations.     If  a  fcheme  that  ap-  ' 
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pears  to  be  of  fervlce  to  the  community  is  propofed 
by  the  chief,  every  one  is  at  liberty  to  choofe  whether 
he  will  afiift  in  carrying  it  on;  for  they  have  no  com- 
pulfbry  laws  that  lay  them  under  any  reftrictions.  If 
violence  is  committed,  or  blood  is  (bed,  the  right  of 
revenging  thefe  mifdemeanors  is  left  to  the  family  of 
the  injured  :  the  chiefs  aflume  neither  the  power  of 
inflicting  or  moderating  the  punifhment. 

Some  nations,  where  the  dignity  is  hereditary, 
limit  the  fucceflion  to  the  female  line.  On  the  death 
of  a  chief,  his  filler's  fon  fbmetimes  fucceeds  him  in 
preference  to  his  own  fon  ;  and  if  he  happens  to  have 
no  fifter,  the  neareft  female  relation  afiumes  the  dig- 
nity. This  accounts  for  a  woman  being  at  the  head 
of  the  Winnebago  nation,  which,  before  I  was  ac- 
quainted with  their  laws,  appeared  flrange  to  n.e. 

Each  family  has  a  right  to  appoint  one  of  its  chiefs 
to  be  an  affiflant  to  the  principal  chief,  who  wratch~ 
Is  over  the  intereft  of  his  family,  and  without  whafe 
•content  nothing  of  a  public  nature  can  be  carried  in- 
to execution.  Thefe  are  generally  chofen  for  their 
ability  in  fpeaking  ;  and  fuch  only  are  permitted  to 
make  orations  in  their  councils  and  general  affeinblies* 

In  this  body,  with  the  hereditary  chief  at  its-head, 
the  fupreme  authority  appears  to  be  lodged  5  as  by 
its  determination  every  tranfaclion  relative  to  their 
hunting,  to  their  making  war  or  peace,  and  to  all 
their  public  concerns  are  regulated.  Next  to  thefe, 
the  body  of  warriors  which  comprehends  all  that  are 
able  to  bear  arms,  hold  their  rank.  This  divifion  has 
fometimes  at  its  head  the  chief  of  the  nation,  if  he  has 
fignalized  himfelf  by  any  renowned  action,  if  not, 
fome  chief  that  has  rendered  himfelf  famous. 

In  their  councils,  which  are  held  by  the  foregoing 
members,  every  affair  of  confequence  is  debated  \  and 
po  enterprife  of  the  leaft  moment  undertaken,  unlefs 
it  there  meets  with  the  general  approbation  of  the 
thiefs.  They  commonly  affembk  in  a  hut  or 
In  %  tent 
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tent  appropriated  to  this  purpofe,  and  being  feat- 
ed  in  a  circle  on  the  ground,  the  eldeft  chief  rifes  and 
makes  a  fpeech  >  when  he  has  concluded,  another, 
gets  up ;  and  thus  they  all  fpeak,  if  neceiTary,  by  turns. 

On  this  occaficn  their  language  is  nervous,  and 
their  manner  of  expreffion  emphatical.  Their  ftile 
is  adorned  with  images,  comparifons,  and  ftrong  me- 
taphors, and  is  equal  in  allegories  to  that  of  any  of 
the  eaflern  nations.  In  all  their  fet  fpeeches  they 
exprefs  themfelves  with  much  vehemence,  but  in 
common  difcourfe  according  to  our  ufual  method  of 
fpeech. 

The  young  men  are  fullered  to  be  prefent  at  the 
councils,  though  they  are  not  allowed  to  make  a  fpeech 
till  they  are  regularly  admitted  ;  they  however  liften 
with  great  attention,  and  to  (how  fchat  they  both  un« 
derftand,  and  approve  of  the  resolutions  taken  by 
the  aflembled  chiefs,  they  frequently  exclaim,  "  That 
is  right."  "  That  is  good." 

The  cuflomary  mode  among  all  the  ranks  of  ex- 
prcffing  their  affent,  and  which  they  repeat  at  the 
end'of  alraoft  every  period,  is  by  uttering  a  kind  of 
forcible  afpiration,  which  founds  like  an  union  of 
the  letters  OAH, 


CHAPTER     VI. 

of  rHMiR  FEASTS. 


LANY  of  the  Indian  nations  neither  make; 
life  of  bread,  fait,  or  fpices  >  and  feme  of  them  have 
never  feen  or  tailed  of  either.  TheNaudoweffies  in 
particular  have  no  bread,  nor  any  fubilitute  for  it* 
They  eat  the  wild  rice  which  grows  in  great  quanti- 
ties. In  different  parts  of  their  territories  \  but  they , 
-'•-  "-         --  boil  1 
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boil  it  and  eat  it  alone.  They  alfo  eat  the  flefh  of  the 
beads  thf y  kill,  without  having  recourfe  to  any  far- 
inaceous iubftance  to  abforb  the  grofler  particles  of 
it*  And  even  when  they  confume  the  fugar  which 
they  have  extracted  from  the  maple  tree,  they  ufe  it 
not  to  render  fome  other  food  palatable,  but  general- 
ly eat  it  by  itfelf. 

Neither  have  they  any  idea  of  the  ufe  of  milk,  al- 
though they  might  colled*  great  quantities  from  the 
buffalo  or  the  elk  ;  they  only  confider  it  as  proper  for 
the  nutriment  of  the  young  of  thefe  beafts  during 
their  tender  ftate.  I  could  not  perceive  that  any 
ificonveniency  attended  the  total  difufe  of  articles  e- 
fteemed  fo  neceflary  and  nutritious  by  other  nations, 
on  the  contrary,  they  are  in  general  healthy  and  vigo- 
rous. 

One  dim  however,  which  anfwers  nearly  the  fame 
purpofe  as  bread,  is  in  ufe  among  the  Ottagaumies, 
the  Saukies,  and  the  more  eaftern  nations  where  In- 
dian corn  grows,  which  is  not  only  much  efteemed 
by  them,  but  it  is  reckoned  extremely  palatable  by  all 
the  Europeans  who  enter  their  dominions.  This  is 
compofed  of  their  unripe  corn  as  before  defcribed, 
and  beans  in  the  fame  Hate,  boiled  together  with 
bear's  flefh,  the  fat  of  which  moiftens  the  pulfe,  and 
renders  it  beyond  comparifon  delicious.  They  call 
this  food  Succatofh. 

The  Indians  are  far  from  being  Cannibals,  as  they 
are  faid  to  be.  All  their  viftuals  are  either  roafted 
or  boiled  5  and  this  in  the  extreme.  Their  drink  is 
generally  the  broth  in  which  it  has  been  boiled. 

Their  food  cbnfifts  of  the  flefh  of  the  bear,  the 
Itaffalo,  the  elk,  the  dear,  the  beaver,  and  the  racoon  5 
Which  they  prepare  in  the  manner  juft  mentioned, 
ihey  ufually  eat  the  flefh  of  the  deer  which  is  natu- 
rally dry,  with  that  of  the  bear  which  is  fat  and  jui- 
cy  ;  and  though  the  latter  is  extremely  rich  and  Juf- 
cious,  it  is  never  known  to  cloy, 
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In  the  fpring  of  the  year  the  Naudoweffies  eat  the 
itifide  bark  of  a  fhrub,  that  they  gather  in  fome  part 
of  their  country  ;  but  I  could  neither  learn  the  name 
of  it,  or  difcover  from  whence  they  got  it.  It  was  of 
a  brittle  nature  and  eafily  maflicated.  The  tafte  of 
it  was  very  agreeable,  and  they  faid  it  was  extremely 
nourifliing.  In  flavour  it  was  not  unlike  the  turnip* 
and  when  received  into  the  mouth  refembled  that 
root  both  in  its  pulpous  and  frangible  nature. 

The  lower  ranks  of  the  Indians  are  exceedingly 
nafly  in  dreffmg  their  victuals,  but  fome  of  the  chiefs 
are  very  neat  and  cleanly  in  their  apparel,  tents  and 
food. 

They  commonly  eat  in  large  parties,  fo  that  their 
meals  may  properly  be  termed  feafts  *,  and  this  they 
do  without  being  reftri6led  to  any  fixed  or  regular 
hours,  but  juft  as  their  appetites  require,  and  con- 
venience fuits.* 

They  ufually  dance  either  before  or  after  every 
meal ;  and  by  this  cheerfuinefs  probably  render  the 
Great  Spirit,  to  whom  they  conlider  themfelves  as 
indebted  for  every  good,  a  more  acceptable  facrifice 
than  a  formal  and  unanimated  thankfgiving.  The 
men  and  women  feafl  apart :  and  each  fex  invite  by 
turns  their  companions,  to  partake  with  them  of  the 
food  they  happen  to  have  y  but  in  their  domeftic  way 
of  living  the  men  and  women  eat  together. 

No  people  are  more  hofpitable,  kind,  and  free  than 
the  Indians.  They  will  readily  fhare  with  any  of  their 
own  tribe  the  lafl  part  of  their  provisions,  and  everr 
with  thofe  of  a  different  nation  if  they  chance  to 
come  in  when  they  are  eating.  Though  they  do  not 
keep  one  common  flock,  yet  that  community  of  goods' 
which  is  fo  prevalent  among  them,  and  their  gener- 
ous difpofition,  render  it  nearly  of  the  fame  effect. 

When  the  chiefs  are  convened  on  any  public  bufi- 
nefs  they  always  conclude  with  a  feafl,  at  which  their 
feftiyity  and  cheerfuinefs  knows  no  limits. 

~      ~      .     CHAPTER  VII, 
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ANCING  is  a  favorite  exercife  among  the 
ndians ;  they  never  meet  on  any  public  occafion, 
ut  this  makes  a  part  of  the  entertainment.  And 
hen  they  are  not  engaged  in  war  or  hunting,  the 
Duth  of  both  fexes  amufe  themfelves  in  this  manner 
irery  evening. 

They  always  dance,  as  I  have '  juft  obferved,  at  their 
:afts.  In  thefe  as  well  as  all  other  -dances,  every 
ran  rifes  in  his  turn,  and  moves  about  with:  great 
eedom  and  boldnefs  ;  iinging  as  he  does  fo,  the.  ex - 
oits  of  his  anceftors-  During  this  the  company 
ho  are  feated  on  the  ground  in  a  circle,  around  the 
mcer,  join  with  him  in  making  the  cadence,  by  an 
Id  tone,  which  they  utter  all  together,  and  which 
imds,  «  Heh,  heh,  heh."  Thefe  notes,  if  they  might 
:  fo  termed,  are  articulated  with  a  harfh  accent,  and 
rained  out  with  the  u'tmojft  force  of  their  lungs: 

that  one  would  imagine  their  ftrength  muft  be 
on  exhaufted  by  it  5  inftead  of  which,  they  repeat 
with  the  fame  violence  during  the  whole  of  their 
itertainment. 

The  women,  particularly  thofe  of  the  weftern  na- 
)rls,  dance  very  gracefully.  They  carry  themfelves 
eel:,  and  with  their  arms  hanging  down  clofe  to  their 
les,  move  firft  a  few  yards  to  the  right,  and  then 
ck  again  to  the  left.  This  movement  they  perform 
ithout  taking  any  fteps  as  an  European  would  do, 
it  with  their  feet  conjoined,  moving  by  turns  their 
es  and  heels.-  In  this  manner  they  glide  with  great 
ility  to  a  certain  diftance,  and  then  return;  and 
:  thofe  who  join  in  the  dance  be  ever  fo  numerous^ 
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they  keep  time  fo  exactly  with  each  other  that  r 
interruption  enfues.  During  this,  at 'dated  period 
they  mingle  their  fhrill  voices,  with  the  hoarfer  on< 
of  the  men,  who  fit  around  (for  it  is  to  be  obferve 
that  the  fexes  never  intermix  in  the  fame  danc 
which,  with  the  mufic  of  the  drums  and  chichicoe 
make  an  agreeable  harmony. 

The  Indians  have  feveral  kinds  of  dances,  whi< 
they  ufe  on  different  occafions,  as  the  Pipe  or  Cal 
met  Dance,  the  War  D^nce,  the  Marriage  Danc 
and  the  Dance  of  the  Sacrifice.  The  movements 
every  one  of  thefe  are  diffimilar  ;  but  it  is  almoft  ir 
poftible  to  convey  any  idea  of  the  points  in  whi< 
they  are  unlike. 

Different  nations  likewife  vary  in  their  manner 
dancing.  The  Chipeway  throw  themfelves  into 
greater  variety  of  attitudes  than  any  other  peopl< 
fornetirnes  they  hold  their  heads  erect,  at  others  th 
bend  them'  almoft  to  the  ground ;  then  recline  < 
one  fide,  and  immediately  after  on  the  other.  T. 
Naudoweilies  carry  themfelves  more  upright,  ft 
firmer,  and  move  more  gracef  uHy.  But  they  all  a 
company  their  dances  with  the  difagreeable  noife  jt 
mentioned. 

The  Pipe  Dance,  is  the  principal,  and  the  m< 
pleafing  to  a  fpectator  of  any  of  them,  being  the  le; 
frantic,  and  the  movement  of  it  moil  graceful.  It 
but  on  particular  occafions  that  it  is  ufed  ;  as  v/h 
ambaifadcrs  from  an  enemy  arrive  to  treat  of  pea< 
or  when  ftrangers  of  eminence  pafs  through  th 
territories. 

The  War  Dance,  which  they  ufe  both  before  th 
fet  out  on  their  war  parties,  and  on  their  return  frc 
them,  ftrikes  terror  into  ftrangers.  It  is  perform* 
as  ilic  others,  a  mid  ft  a  circle  of  the  warriors  *,  a  ch 
generally  begins  it,  who  moves  from  the  right  to  t 
left,  fmging  at  the  fame  time  both  his  own  exploi 
and  thofe  of  his  ancefters.    When  he  has  conclud 
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lis  account  of  any  memorable  adtion,  he  gives  a  vio- 
;nt  blow  with  his  war- club,  again  ft  a  poft  that  i$ 
xed  in  the  ground,  near  the  centre  of  the  afTembly, 
or  this  purpofe. 

Every  one  dances  in  his  turn,  and  recapitulates 
be  wondrous  deeds  of  his  family,  till  they  all  at  laifc 
3in  in  the  dance.  Then  it  becomes  truly  alarming 
o  any  ftranger  that  happens  to  be  among  them,  as 
hey  throw  themfelves  into  every  horrible  and  ter~ 
ifying  pofture  that  can  be  imagined,  rehear fmg  at 
tie  fame  time  the  parts  they  expert  to  a£):  againfl 
tieir  enemies  in  the  field.  During  this  they  hold 
heir  fliarp  knives  in  their  hands,  with  which,  as  they 
riiirl  about,  they  are  every  moment  in  danger  of 
utting  each  other's  throats  ;  and  did  they  not  ihun 
lie  threatened  mifchief  with  inconceivable  dexterity, 
t  could  not  be  avoided.  By  thefe  motions  they  in- 
end  to  represent  the  manner  in;  which  they  kill?  fcalp^ 
nd  take  their  prisoners.  To  heighten  the  fcene, 
hey  fet  up  the  fame  hideons  yells,  cries,  and  war- 
rhoops  they  ufe  in  time  of  aftion  :  fo  that  it  is  im- 
rcffible  to  confider  them  in  any  other  light  than  as 
n  affembly  of  demons. 

I  have  frequently  joined  in  this  dance  with  them? 
»ut  it  foon  ceafed  to  be  an  amufement  to  me,  as  I 
:ould  not  lay  aiide  my  apprehenfions  of  receiving 
bme  dreadful  wound,  that  from  the  violence  of  their 
;eftures  mufi:  have  proved  mortal. 

I  found  that  the  nations  to  the  weflward  of  the 
tfifiifippi,  and  on  the  borders  of  Lake  Superior,  ftill 
:ontinue  to  make  ufe  of  the  pawwaw  or  Black  Dance. 
Phe  people  of  the  colonies  tell  a  thoufand  ridiculous 
tories  of  the  Devil  being  raifed  in  this  dance  by  the 
ndians.  But  they  allow  that  this  was  in  former 
irnes,  and  is  now  nearly  extinct  amoop-  thofe  who 
ive  adjacent  to  the  European  fettlements.  However 
"difcovered  that  it  was  ftill  ufed  in  the  interior  parts  ; 
md  though  I  did  not  actually  fee  the  Devil  raifed  by 
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it,  I  was  witnefs  to  fonie   fcenes  that  could  only 
performed  by  fuch  as  dealt  v/ith  him,  or  were  ve 
expert  and  dextrous  jugglers. 

Whilft  I  was  among  the  Naudoweflies,  a  danc 
which  they  thus  termed,  was  performed.  Before  t] 
dance  began,  one  of  the  Indians  was  admitted  into 
fociety  which  they  denominated  Wakon-Kitchewa 
that  is,  the  Friendly  Society* of  the  Spirit.  This  f 
ciety  is  compofed  of  perfons  of  both  iexes,  but  fu< 
only  can  be  admitted  into  it  as  are  of  unexception 
ble  character,  and  who  receive  the  approbation  of  tl 
whole  body.  To  this  admiffion  fucceeded  the  Pa\ 
waW  Dance  (in  which  I  faw  nothing  that  could  gh 
rife  to  the  reports  I  had  heard)  and  the  whole,  ai 
cording  to  their  ufual  cuftom,  concluded  with  a  grai 
feafc. 

The  initiation  being  attended  with  fome  very  fn 
gular  circumftances,  which,  as  I  have  before  obfer 
ed,  muft  be  either  the  effect:  of  magic,  or  of  amazir 
dexterity,  I  ihall  give  a  particular  account  of  tl 
whole  procedure.  It  was  performed  at  the  time  i 
the  new  moon,  in  a  place  appropriated  to  the  pu 
pofe,  near  the  centre  of  their  camp,  that  would  coi 
tain  about  two  hundred  people.  Being  a  ilrange 
and  on  all  occafions  treated  by  them  with  great  civ 
lity,  I  was  invited  to  fee  the  ceremony,  and  place 
clofe  to  the  rails  of  the  incloiure. 

About  twelve  o'clock  they  began  to  afTemble 
when  the  fun  fhone  bright,  which  they  confidered  < 
agood'omen,  for  they  never  by  choice  hold  any  < 
their  public  meetings  unlets  the  iky  be  clear  and  ur 
clouded.  A  great  number  of  chiefs  firit  appearS 
who  were  dreffed  in  their  bed  apparel;  and  afte 
them  came  the  head-warrior,  cladjn  a  long,  robe* 
rich  furs,  that  trailed  on  the  ground 
retinue  of  fifteen   or   twenty  perfons,  1 
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ibciety  ;  and  in  the  rear  a  confufed  heap  of  the  low- 
er ranks,  all  contributing  as  much  as  lay  in  their 
power  to  make  the  appearance  grand  and  fhowy. 

When  the  afiembly  was  feated,  and  filence  pro- 
claimed, one  of  the  principal  chiefs  arofe,  and  in  a 
fhort  but  maflerly  fpeech  informed  his  audience  of 
riie  occafion  of  their  meeting.  He  acquainted  them 
that  one  of  their  young  men  wifhed  to  be  admitted 
into  their  feciety  ;  and  taking  him  by  the  hand  pre- 
fented  him  to  their  view,  afking  them  at  the  fame 
time,  whether  they  had  any  objection  to  his  becom- 
ing one  of  their  community. 

No  objection  being  made,  the  young  candidate 
was  placed  in  the  centre,  and  four  of  the  chiefs  took 
their  ftations  clofe  to  him  ;  after  exhorting  him,  by 
*urns,  not  to  faint  under  the  operation  he  was  about 
to  go  through,  but  to  behave  like  an  Indian  and  a 
man,  two  of  them  took  hold  of  his  arms,  and  caufed 
itim  to  kneel  j  another  placed  himfelf  behind  him,  fa 
as  to  receive  him  when  he  fell,  and  the  laii  of  the 
four  retired  to  the  diftance  of  about  twelve  feet  from 
him  exactly  in  front. 

This  difpofition  being  completed,  the  chief  than 
Hood  before  the  kneeling  candidate,  began  to  fpeak 
to  him  with  an  audible  voice.  He  told  him  that  he 
himfelf  was  now  agitated  by  the  fame  fpirit  which 
he  mould  in  a  few  moments  communicate  to  him  \ 
that  it  would  ftrike  him  dead,  but  that  he  would  in- 
ftantly  be  reftored  again  to  life  :  to  this  he  added, 
that  the  communication  however  terrifying^  was  a 
neceiYary  introduction  to  the  advantages  enjoyed  by 
the  community  into  which  he  was  on  the  point  of  be- 
ing admitted. 

As  he  fpoke  this,  he  appeared  to  be  greatly  agitat- 
ed ;  till  at  lalt  his  emotions  became  fo  violent,  that 
his  countenance  was  diftorted,  and  his  whole  frame 
convuifed.  At  this  juncture  he  threw  fomething  that 
appeared  both  in  fhape  and  color  like  a  fmall  bean, 
O  at 
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at  the  young  man,  which  feemed  to  enter  his  mouth, 
and  he  inftantly  fell  as  motionlefs  as  if  he  had  been 
fhot.  TJie  chief  that  was  placed  behind  him  receiv- 
ed him  in  his  arms,  and,  by  the  aftiftance  of  the  other 
two,  laid  him  on  the  ground  to  all  appearance  bereft 
of  life. 

Having  done  this,  they  immediately  began  to  rub 
his  limbs,  and  to  ftrike  him  on  the  back,  giving  him 
fuch  blows, -as  feemed  more  calculated  to  ftill  the 
quick,  than  to  raife  the  dead.  During  thefe  extraor- 
dinary applications,  the  fpeaker  continued  his  ha- 
rangue, defiring  the  fpeclators  not  to  be  furprifed,  or 
to  difpair  of  the  young  man's  recovery,  as  his  pre- 
fent  inanimate  (ituation  proceeded  only  from  the  for- 
cible operation  of  the  fpirit,  on  faculties  that  had  hi- 
therto been  unufed  to  infpirations  of  this  kind. 

The  candidate  lay  feveral  minutes  without  fenfe 
or  motion  ;  but  at  length,  after  receiving  many  vio- 
lent blows,  he  began  to  difcover  fome  fymptoma  of 
returning  life.  Thefe,  however,  were  attended  with 
jftrong  convulfions,  and  an  apparent  obftruclion  in 
his  throat.  But  they  were  foon  at  an  end  ;  for  hav- 
ing dffcharged  from  his  mouth  the  bean,  or  what-! 
ever  it  was  that  the  chief  had  thrown  at  him,  but 
which  on  the  clofeil  infpeftion  I  had  not  perceived 
to  enter  it,  he  foon  after  appeared  to  be  tolerably 
recovered. 

This  part  of  the  ceremony  being  happily  effected, 
the  officiating  chiefs  difrobed  him  of  the  clothes  he. 
had  ufually  worn,  and  put  on  him  a  fet  of  apparel  en- 
tirely new.  When  he  was  dreiTed,  the  fpeaker  once 
more  took  him  by  the  hand,  and  prefented  him  to 
the  fociety  as  a  regular  and  thoroughly  initiated, 
member,  exhorting  them,  at  the  fame  time,  to  give 
hini  fuch  neceffary  afiiftance,  as  being  a  young  mem- 
ber, he  might  ftand  in  need  of.  He  then  alfo  charg- 
ed the  newly  elected  brother  to  receive  with  humility, 
and  to  follow  with  punctuality  the  advice  of  his  elder 
brethren.  "  Ail 
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All  thofe  who  had  been  admitted  within  the  rails, 
now  formed  a  circle  around  their  new  brother,  and 
the  mufic  flriking  up,  the  great  chief  fung  a  fong, 
celebrating  as  ufual  their  martial  exploits. 

The  only  mufic  they  make  ufe  of  is  a  drum,  which 
is  compofed  of  a  piece  of  a  hollow  tree  curioufly 
"  wrought,  and  over  one  end  of  which  is  drained  a 
{kin,  this  they  beat  with  a  fingle  ftick,  and  it  gives  a 
found  that  is  far  from  harmonious,  but  it  juft  ferves 
to  beat  time  with.  To  this  they  fometimes  add  the 
chichicoe,  and  in  their  war  dances  they  likewife  ufe 
a  kind  of  fife,  formed  of  a  reed,  which  makes  a  fhrill 
harm  noife. 

The  whole  aflembly  were  by  this  time  united,  and 
the  dance  began  ;  feveral  fingers  affitted  the  mufic 
with  their  voices,  and  the  women  joining  m  the 
chorus  at  certain  intervals,  they  produced  together  a 
not  unp^eaiing  but  favage  harmony.  This  was  one 
..of  the  moft  agreeable  entertainments  I  faw  whilft  I 
was  among  them. 

I  could  not  help  laughing  at  a  Angular  chikiifh 
■cuftom  I  obferved  they  introduced  into  this  dance,  and 
which  was  the  only  one  that  had  the  leaft  appearance 
of  conjuration.  Moft  of  the  members  carried  in 
their  hands  an  otter  or  martin's  {kin,  which  being 
taken  whole  from  the  body,  and  filled  with  wind,  on 
being  comprefled  made  a  fqu'eaking  noife  through  a 
fmall  piece  of  wood  organically  formed  and  fixed  in 
its  mouth.  When  this  instrument  was  prefented  to 
the  face  of  any  of  the  company,  and  the  found  emit- 
ted, the  perfon  receiving  it  in  ftantly- fell  down  to  ap- 
pearance dead.  Sometimes  two  or  three,  both  men 
and  women,  were  on  the  ground  together  *,  but  im- 
mediately recovering-,  they  rofe  up  and  joined  again 
in  the  dance.  This  feemed  to  afford,  even  the  chiefs 
themfelves,  infinite  diverfion.  I  afterwards  learned 
that  thefe  were  their  Dii  Penates  or  Houfehold 
Gods. 

After 
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After  feme  hours  fpent  in  this  manner  the  feaf! 
began  $  the  difhes  being  brought  near  me,  I  perceiv- 
ed that  they  confifted  of  dog's  flefh  j  and  I  was  hv 
formed  that  all  their  public  grand  feafts  they  never 
made  ufe  of  any  other  kind  of  food.  For  this  pur- 
pofe,  at  the  feaft  I  am  now  fpeaking  of,  the  new  can- 
didate provides  fat  dogs,  if  they  can  be  procured  at 
any  price. 

In  this  cuflom  of  eating  dog's  flefli  on  particular 
occafions,  they  refemble  the  inhabitants  of  fome  of 
the  countries  that  lie  on  the  north-eafl  borders  of 
Afia.  The  author  of  the  account  of  Kamfchatkar 
published  by  order  of  the  Emprefs  of  Ruflia  (before 
referred  to)  inform  us,  that  the  people  inhabiting  Ko- 
reka,  a  country  north  of  Kamfchatka,  who  wander 
about  in  hordes  like  the  Arabs,  when  they  pay  their 
worihip  to  the  evil  beings,  kill  a  rein-deer  or  a  dog, 
the  flefh  of  which  they  eat,  and  leave  the  Head  and 
tongue  (licking  on  a  pole  with  the  front  towards  the 
eafl.  Alfo  that  when  they  are  afraid  of  any  infecti- 
ous diflemper,  they  kill  a  dog,  and  winding  the  guts 
about  two  poles,  pafs  between  them.  Thefe  cuflcms, 
in  which  they  are  nearly  imitated  by  the  Indians,  feem 
to  add  flrength  to  my  fuppofition,  that  America  was 
firfl  peopled  from  this  quarter. 

I  know  not  under  what  clafs  of  dances  to  rank  that 
performed  by  the  Indians  who  came  to  my  tent  when 
I  landed  near  Lake  Pepin,  on  the  banks  of  the  Mif- 
ilflppi,  as  related  in  my  Journal.  When  I  looked 
out,  as  I  there  mentioned,  I  faw  about  twenty  naked 
young  Indians*  the  moil  perfect  in  their  fhape,  and 
by  far  the  handfomeft  of  any  I  had  ever  feen,  coming 
towards  me,  and  dancing  as  they  approached,  to  the 
muiic  of  their  drums.  At  every  ten  or  twelve  yards 
they  halted,  and  fet  up  their  yells  and  cries. 

When  they  reached  my  tent,  I  afked  them  to  come 
in  ;  which,  without  deigning  to  make  me  any  anfwer, 
they  did.     As  I  obferved  that  they  were  painted  red 
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and  black,  as  they  ufually  are  when  they  go  againft 
an  enemy,  and  perceived  that  feme  parts  of  the  war- 
dance  were  intermixed  with  their  other  movements, 
I  doubted  not  but  they  were  fet  on  by  the  inimical  chief 
who  had  refufed  my  falutation  :  I  therefore  deter- 
mined to  fell  my  life  as  dear  as  poflible.  To  this 
purpofe,  I  received  them  fitting  on  my  cheft,  with 
my  gun  and  piitols  befide  me,  and  ordered  my  men 
to  keep  a  watchful  eye  on  them,  and  to  be  alfo  upon 
their  guard. 

The  Indians  being  entered,  they  continued  their 
dance  alternately,  ringing  at  the  fame  time  of  their 
heroic  exploits,  and  the  fuperiority  of  their  race  over 
every  other  people.  To  enforce  their  language, 
though  it  was  uncommonly  nervous  and  expreffive, 
and  fuch  as  would  of  itfelf  have  carried  terror  to  the 
firmeft  heart,  at  the  end  of  every  period  they  (truck 
their  war-clubs  again  ft  the  poles  of  my  tent,  with 
fuch  violence,  that  I  expected  every  moment  it  would 
have  tumbled  upon  us.  As  each  of  them,  in  danc- 
ing round,  palled  by  me,  they  placed  their  right  hands 
over  their  eyes,  and  coming  clofe  to  me,  looked  me 
Readily  in  the  face,  which  I  could  not  conftrue  into 
a  token  of  friendship.  My  men  gave  themfelves  up 
for  loft,  and  I  acknowledge,  for  my  own  part,  that  I 
never  found  my  apprehenfions  more  tumultuous  oil 
any  occaiion. 

When  they  had  nearly  ended  their  dance,  I  pre- 
ferred to  them  the  pipe  of  peace,  but  they  would  not 
receive  it.  I  then,  as'  my  laft  refouixe,  tho'ught  I 
would  try  what  prefents  would  do;  accordingly  I_ 
took  from  my  cheft  fome  ribands  and  trinkets,  which  > 
I  laid  before  them.  Thefe  feemed  to  dagger  their 
refolutions,  and  to  avert  in  fotne  degrefe  their  anger; 
for  after  holding  a  confultation-  together  they  fat 
down  on  the  ground,  which  I  confidered  *s  a  favora- 
ble omen. 

0.a  Thus. 
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Thus  it  proved,  as  in  a  fhort  time  they  received  the 
pipe  of  peace,  and  lighting  it,  firft  prefented  it  to  me, 
and  then  fmo|:ed  with  it  themfelves.  Soon  after  the} 
took  up  the  prefents,  which  had  hitherto  lain  neglect- 
ed, and  appearing  to  be  greatly  pleafed  with  then* 
departed  in  a  friendly  manner.  And  never  did  I  re- 
ceive greater  pleafure  than  at  getting  rid  of  fuch  for- 
mid  able  gu.efts. 

It  was  not  ever  in  my  power  to  gain  a  thoroug! 
knowledge  of  the  defigns  of  my  vifitors.  I  had  fuf 
jficient  reafon  to  conclude  that  they  were  hoftile,  anc 
that  their  vifit,  at  lb  late  an  hour,  was  made  througl 
the  inftigatlon  of  the  Grand  Sautor  ;  but  I  was  after 
wards  informed  that  it  might  be  -intended  as  a  com 
pliment  which  they  ufually  pay  to  the  chiefs  of  even 
other  nation  who  happen  to  fall  in  with  them,  anc 
that  the  circumftances  in  their  conduct,  which  hac 
appeared  fo  fufpicious  to  me,  were  merely  the  eiFecr: 
of  their  vanity,  and  defigned  to  imprefs  on  the  mind; 
of  thofe  whom  they  thus  vifited  an  elevated  opinio  1 
of  their  valor  and  prowefs.  In  the  morning  befor< 
I  continued  my  route,  feveral  of  their  wives  bro'ugh 
me  a  prefent  of  fome  fugar,  for  whom  I  found  a  fev 
more  ribands. 

The  dance  of  the  facrifice  is  not  fo  denominatec 
from  their  offering  up  at  the  fame  time  a  facrifice  t< 
any  good  or  evil  fpiiit,  but  is  a  dance  to  which  th< 
Naudoweffies  give  that  title  from  being  ufed  whei 
any  public  fortunate  circumilance'  befalls  them 
Whilft  I  refided  among  them,  a  fine  large  deer  acci 
dentally  flrayed  into  the  middle  of  their  encampment 
which  they  foon  deftroyed.  As  this  happened  juf 
st  the  new  moon,  they  eileemed  it  a  lucky  omen;  an< 
having  roafled  it  whole,  every  one  in  the  camp  par 
took  of  it.  After  their  feait,  they  all  joined  in  ; 
dance,  which  they  termed,  iron;  irs  being  fomewlp 
of  a  religious  nature,  a  dance  cf  the  fa'ennce. 

CHAPTER  VIII. 
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CHAPTER    VIII, 

OF  THEIR  HUNTING, 


xXUNTING  is  the  principle  occupation  of  the 
Indians ;  they  are  trained  to  it  from  their  earlieft 
youth,  and  it  is  an  exercife  which  is  efleemed  no  lefs 
honorable  than  neceffary  towards  their  fubfiftence, 
A  dexterous  and  refolute  hunter  is  held  nearly  in  as 
great  estimation  by  them  as  a  diftinguiihed  warrior. 
Scarcely  any  device  which  the  ingenuity  of  man  has- 
difcovered  for  enfnaring  or  deftroying  thofe  animals 
that  fupply  them  with  food,  or  whofe  ikins  are  valu- 
able to  Europeans,  is  unknown  to  them. 

Whilfl  they  are  engaged  in  this  exercife,  they 
/hake  off  the  indolence  peculiar  to  their  nature,  and 
become  active,  perfevering,  and  indefatigable.  They 
are  equally  fagacious  in  finding  their  prey,  and  in 
the  means  they  ufe  to  deftroy  it.  They  difcern  the 
footfteps  of  the  beads  they  are  in  purfult  of,  although 
they  are  imperceptible  to  every  other  eye,  and  can 
follow  them  with  certainty  through  thepathlefa  forefL 

The  beads  that  the  Indians  hunt,  both  for  their 
ijfefh  on  which  they  fubfift,  and  for  their  Ikins,  of 
which  they  either  make  their  apparel,  or  barter  with 
the  Europeans  for  nece/Iaries,  are  the  buffalo,  the  elk, 
leer,  the  moofe,  carribboo,  the  bear,  the  beaver, 
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rior,  whofe  province  it  is  to  regulate  their  proceed- 
ings  on  this  occafion,  with  great  folemnity  iiTues  oui 
an  invitation  to  thofe  who  choofe  to  attend  him  ;  foi 
the  Indians,  as  before  obferved,  acknowledge  no  fu 
perisrity,  nor  have  they  any  idea  of  compulfion  ;  and 
every  one  that  accepts  it,  prepares  himfelf  by  failing 
during  feveral  days. 

The  Indians  do  not  faft  as  fome  other  nations  doj 
on  the  richeft  and  moft  luxurious  food,  but  they- to- 
tally abftain  from  every  kind  either  of  viftuals  or 
drink  ;  and  fuch  is  their  patience  and  refolution,  that 
the  moll  extreme  thirft  could  not  oblige  them  to 
tafte  a  drop' of-  water;  yet  amidfi  this  fevere  abfti- 
nmct  they  appear  cheerful  and  happy. 

The  reafons  they  give  for  thus  fairing,  are,  that  it 
enables  them  freely  to  dream,  in  which  dreams  they 
are  informed  where  they  fhall  find  the  greateft  plenty 
of  game;  alfo  that  it  averts  the  difpleafure  of  the 
evil  fpirits,  and  induces  them  to  be  propitious.  They 
alfo  on  thefe  occafions  blacken  thofe  parts  of  their 
bodies  that  are  uncovered. 

The  fall:  being  ended,  and  the  place  of  hunting 
made  known,  the  chief  who  is  to  conduct  them,  gives 
a  grand  feaft  to  thc/e  who  are  to  form  the  different 
parties ;  of  which  none  of  them  dare  to  partake  till 
they  have  bathed  themfelves.  At  this  feaft,  not- 
withftanding  they  have  failed  fo  long,  they  eat  with 
great  moderation  5  and  the  chief  that  prefides  em  J 
Ploys  himfelf  in  rehearfing  the  feats  of  thofe  who  have 
been  moft  fuccefsful  in  the  bufinefs  they  are  about 
to  enter  upon.  They  foon  after  fet  out  on  the  march 
towards  the  place  appointed,  painted  or  rather  be- 
dawbed  witrf  black,  amidft  the  acclamations- of  all '. 
the  people. 

It  is  impoflible  to  defcribe  their  agility  or  perfever- 
ance,  whilft  they  are  in  purfuit  ofrfieir  prey  ;  nei- 
ther thickets,  ditches,  torrents,  pools,  or  rivers  fieri 
them  j   they  always  go  ftraight  forward  in  the  moil 
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direct  line  they  pofllbly  can,  and  there  are  few  of  the 
fa  v  age  inhabitants  of  the  woods  that  they  cannot 
overtake. 

When  they  hunt  for  bears,  they  endeavour  to  find 
out  their  retreats  ;  for,  during  the  winter,  thefe  ani- 
mals conceal  themfelves  in  the  hollow  trunks  of  trees, 
or  make  themfelves  holes  in  the  ground,  where  they 
continue  without  food,  whilft  the  fevere  weather 
lads. 

When  the  Indians  think  they  have  arrived  at  a 
place  where  thefe  creatures  ufually  haunt,  they  form 
themfelves  into  a  circle  according  to  their  number, 
and  moving  onward,,  endeavour,  as  they  advance  to- 
wards the  centre,  to  difcover  the  retreats  of  their 
prey.  By  this  means,  if  any  lie  in  the  intermediate 
[pace,  they  are  fure  of  aroufmg  them,  and  bringing 
them  down  either  with  their  bows  or  their  guns. 
Fhe  bears  will  take  to  flight  at  fight  of  a  man  or  a 
iog,  and  will  only  make  refinance  when  they  arc 
extremely  hungry,  or  after  they  are  wounded. 

The  Indian  method  of  hunting  the  buffalo  is  by 
Forming  a  circle  or  a  fquare,  nearly  in  the  fame  man* 
ner  as  when  they  fearch  for  the  bear.  Having  taken 
their  different  Nations,  they  fet  the  grafs,  which  at 
this  time  is  rank  and  dry,  on  fire,  and  thefe. animals, 
who  are  extremely  fearful  of  that  element,  flying 
with  precipitation  before  it,  great  numbers  are  hern- 
tned  in  a  fmali  compafs,  and  fcarcely  a  Single  one 
tfcapes 

They  have  different  ways  of  hunting  the  elk,  the 
leer,  and  the  carriboo.  Sometimes  they  feek  them 
[>ut  in  the  woods,  to  which  they  retire  during  the 
feverity  of  the  cold,  where  they  are  eafily  fhot  from 
Behind  the  trees.  In  the  more  northern  climates 
they  take  the  advantage  of  the  weather  to  deflroy  the 
elk  j  when  the  fun  has  juft  flrength  enough  to  melt 
the  fnow,  and  the  froil  in  the  night  forms  a  kind  of 
cruft  on  the  furface,  this  creature  being  heavy,  breaks 
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it  with  his  forked  hoofs,  and  with  difficulty  extri 
cates  himfelf  from  it :  at  this  time  therefore  he  i 
foon  overtaken  and  defbroyed. 

Some  nations  have  a  method  of  hunting  thefe  an: 
mals  which  is  more  eafily  executed,  and  free  fro* 
danger.  The  hunting  party  divide  themfelves  int 
two  bands,  and  choofing  a  fpot  near  the  borders  c 
fome  river,  one  party  embarks  on  board  their  canoei 
whilft  the  other  forming  themfelves  into  a  femi-ch 
cle  on  the  land,  the  flanks  of  which  reach  the  more 
let  loofe  their  dogs,  and  by  this  means  roufe  all  th 
game  that  lies  within  thefe  bounds ;  they  then  "driv 
them  towards  the  river,  into  which  they  no  foone 
enter,  than  the  greatest  part  of  them  are  immediate 
Ij  difpatched  by  thofe  who  remain  in  the  canoes. 

Both  the  elk  and  buff?,  lo  are  very  furious  who 
they  are  wounded,  and  will  return  fiercely  on  thei 
purfuers,  and  trample  them  under  their  feet,  if  th 
hunter  finds  no  means  to  complete  their  deftrudion 
or  does  not  feek  for  fecurity  in  flight  to  fome  adja 
cent  tree  •,  by  this  method  they  are  frequently  avoid 
ed,  and  fo  tired  with  the  purfuit,  that  they  volunta 
rily  give  it  over. 

Brit  the  hunting  in  which  the  Indians,  particular 
ly  thofe  who  inhabit  the  northern  parts,  chiefly  em 
ploy  themfelves,  and  from  which  they  reap  the  great 
eft  advantage,  is  the  beaver  hunting.  The  feafoi 
for  this  is  throughout  .the  whole  of  the  winter,  fron 
November  to  April ;  during  which  time  the  fur  a 
thefe  creatures  is  in  the  greateft  perfection.  A  de- 
scription of  this  extraordinary  animal,  the  conflruc 
tion  of  their  huts,  and  the  regulations  of  their  almofl 
rational  community,  I  {hall  give  in  another  place. 

The  hunters  make  ufe  of  feveral  methods  to  de- 
ftroy  them.  Thofe  generally  praftifed,  are  eitlfer  thai 
of  taking  them  in  fnares,  cutting  through  the  ice,  oi 
opening  their  caufeways. 

As 
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As  die  eyes  of  thefe  animals  are  very  quick,  and  their 
earing  exceedingly  acute,  great  precaution  is  necef- 
iry  in  approaching  their  bodies  ;  for  as  they  fcldom 

0  far  from  the  water,  and  their  honfes  are  always 
uilt  clofe  to  the  fide  of  fome  large  Viver  or  lake,  or 
ams  of  their  own  conftrudting,  upon  the  leafr  alarm 
ley  haften  to  the  deeped  part  of  the  water,  and  dive 
nmediately  to  the  bottom ;  as  they  do  this  they 
lake  a  great  noife  by  beating  the  water  witl*  their 
tils,  on  purpofe  to  put  the  whole  fraternity  on  their 
ggtrd. 

They  take  them  with  fnares  in  the  following  man- 
er  :  though  the  beavers  ufually  lay  up  a  fufHeient 
ore  of  provifion  to  ferve  for  their  fubfiftence  during 
le  winter,  they  make  from  time  to  time  excurfions 

1  the  neighbouring  woods  to  procure  further  fup- 
lies  of  food.  The  hunters  having  found  put  their 
aunts,  place  a  trap  in  their  way,  baited  with  fmall 
ieces  of  bark,  or  young  inoots  of  trees,  which  the 
eaver  has  no  fooner  laid  hold  of,  than  a  large  log 
fwood  falls  upon  him,  and  breaks  his  back ;  his 
tiemies,  who  are  upon  the  watch,  fcon  appear,  and 
iftantly  difpatch  the  helplefs  animal. 

At  other  timesj  when  the  ice  on  the  rivers  and 
ikes  is  about  half  a  foot  thick5  they  make  an  .open- 
ng  through  it  with  their  hatchets,  to  which  the  bea- 
ers  will  foon  haften,  on  being  difturbed  at  their 
Loufes,  for  a  fupply  of  frefh-  air.  As. their  breath 
ccafions  a  confiderable  motion  in  the  water,  the 
later  has  fufficient  notice  of  their  approach,  aixl 
lethods  are  eafily  taken  for  knocking  them  on  the 
Lead  the  moment  they  appear  above  the  furface. 

When  the  houfes  of  the  beavers  happen  to  be  near 
rivulet,  they  are  more  eafrly  deftroyed  :  the  hun- 
-r^  then  cut  the  ice,  and  ipreading  a  net  under  it, 
•reak  down  the  cabins  of  the  beavers,  who  never  fail 
d  piake  towards  the  deepeft  part,  where  they  are 
utangled  and  taken.     But  they  mud  not  be  fuffered 
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to  remain  tlierc  long,  as  they  would  foon  extricat 
themfelves  with  their  teeth,  which  are  well  knowi 
to  be  excefTively  fharp  andftrong. 

The  Indians  take  great  care  to  hinder  their  dog 
from  touching  the  bones  of  the  beavers.  The  rea 
fons  they  give  for  thefe  precautions,  are;  firft,  tha 
the  bones  are  fo  excefllvely  hard,lhai  they  fpoil  th 
teeth  of  the  dogs:  and,  fecondly,  that  they  are  ap 
prehenfive  they  fhall  fo  exafperate  the  fpirits  of  th 
beavers  by  this  permiffion,  as  to  render  the  next  hunt 
ing  feafon  unfuccefsful. 

The  fkins  of  thefe  animals,  the  hunters  exchangi 
with  the  Europeans  for  necerfaries,  and  as  they  an 
more  valued  by  the  latter  than  any  other  kind  of  furs 
they  pay  the  greateft  attention  to  this  fpccies  a 
li'Untingo 

When  the  Indians  deftroy  buffalos,  elks,  deer 
Sec.  they  generally  divide  the  flefh  of  fuch  as  the] 
have  taken  among  the  tribe  to  which  they  belong 
JBut  in  hunting  the  beaver  a  few  families  ufually  unite 
and  divide  the  fpoil,  between  them.  Indeed,  in  the 
firft  inftance  they  generally  pay  fome  attention  in  the 
divifion  to  their  own  families  ;  but  no  jealoufies  oj 
murmurings  are  ever  known  to  arife  on  account  oi 
any  apparent  partiality. 

Among  the  Naudo  wellies,  if  a  perfon  fhoots  a  deer, 
buffalo,  T&c.  and  it  runs  to  a  conliderable  diftancc 
before  it  drops,  where  a  perfon  belonging  to  an  jthei 
tribe,  being  nearer,  firft  flicks  a  knife  into  it,  the 
game  is  confidered  as  the  property  of  tht  latter,  not- 
withftanding  it  had  been  mortally  wounded  by  the 
former.  Though  this  cuftom  appears  to  be  arbitrary 
and  unjuft,  yet  that  people  cheerfully  fubrnit  to  it 
This  decifion  is,  however,  very  different  from  that 
prattifed  by  the  Indians  on  the  back  of  the  colonies, 
where  the  firft  perfon  that  lilts,  is  entitled  to  the  beft 
{hare. 
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CHAPTER    IX. 
|§    THE'/R  MANNER   OF  MAKING  WAR>    isfv. 

i  HE  Indians  begin  to  bear  arms  at  the  a^e 
Df  fifteen,  and  lay  them  afide  when  they  arrive  at  the 
age  of  fixty.  Some  nations  to  the  fouthward,  I  have 
been  informed,  do  not  continue  their  militarv  e'xer- 
:ifes  after  they  are  fifty. 

In  every  band  or  nation  there  is  a  felcft  mirnbei* 
ivho  are  filled  the  warriors,  and  who  are  always-  reaf 
:ly  to  acl  either  offenfively  or  defenfiyely,  as  occafioT| 
requires.  The fe  are  vfdl  armed,  bearing  the  weal 
ions  commonly  in  ufc  among  them,  which  vary  ac4 
:ording  to  the  fituation  of  their  countries.  Such  as 
lave  an  intercourfe  with  the  Europeans  make  ufe  of 
omahawks,  knives,  and  fire-arms ;  but  thofe  whofc 
Iwellings  arejituated  to  the  weftward  of  the  Miffi- 
ippi,  and  who  have  not  an  opportunity  of  purchafing 
hefe  kinds  of  weapons,  ufe  bows  and  arrows,  and 
ilfo  the  Cafle  Tete  or  War-Club- 

The  Indians  that  inhabit  ftill  further  to  the  weft. 
yard,  a  country  which  extends  to  the  South  Sea,  ufe 
a  fight  a  warlike  inftrument  that  is  very  uncommon, 
laving  great  plenty  of  horfes,they  always  attack  their 
nemies  on  horfeback,  and  encumber  themfelves  with 
to  other -weapon,  than  a  ftone  of  a  middling  fize, 
unoufly  wrought,  which  ihey  fatten  bv  a  firing,  a- 
out 'a  yard  and  a  half  long,  to  their  right  arms,  a 
ittle  above  the  elbow.  Thefe  ftones  they  conveni- 
tttlj  carry  in  their  hands,  till  they  reach  their  ene- 
iies,  and  then  fwingihg  them  with  great  dexterity, 
sjhey  ride  full  fpeed,  never  fail  of  doing  execution, 
•  he  country  which  thefe  tribes  poflefs,  abounding 
nth  large  extenilve  plains,  thofe  who   attack  them 
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feldom  return  ;  as  the  fwiftnefs  of  then:  horfes,  on 
which  they  are  mounted,  enables  ..them  to  overtake 
even  the  neeteft  of  their  invaders. 

The  Naudoweflies,  who.had  been  at  war  with  this 
people,  informed  me,  that  unlefs  they  found  moraffes 
or  thickets  to  which  they  could  retire,  they  were  fure 
of  being  cut  ofr :  to  prevent  this  they  always  took 
care  whenever  they  made  an  onfet,  to  do  it  near  fuch 
retreats  as  were  impaifable  for  cavalry, , they  then  hav- 
ing a  great  advantage  over  their  enemies,  whole  wea- 
pons would  not  there  reach  them. 

Some  nations  make  ufe  of  a  javelin,  pointed  with 
bone,  worked  into  different  forms ;  but  their  Indian 
weapons  in  general  are  bowsand  arrows,  and  the  fnort 
club  already  mentioned.  The  latter  is  made  of  a 
very  hard  wood,  and  the  head  of  it  famioned  round 
like  a  ball,  about  three  inches  and  a  half  diameter  $ 
in  this  rotund  part  is  fixed  an  edge  refembling  that 
of  a  tomahawk,  either  of  fteel  or  flint,  whichfoever 
they  can  procure. 

IPhe  dagger  is  peculiar  to  the  Naudowerhe  nation, 
and  of  ancient  conftruftion,  but  they  can  give  no  ac- 
count how  long  it  has  been  in  ufe  among  them,  h 
was  originally  made  of  -flint-  or  bone,  but  fince  they 
have  had  communication  with  the  European  traders, 
they  have  formed  it  of  fteel.  The  length  of  it  is  i 
bout  ten  inches,  and  that  part  clofe  to  the  handle 
nearly  three  inches  broad.  Its  edges  are  keen,  and 
it  gradually  tapers  towards  a  point.  They  wear  it  in 
a  flieath  made  of  deer's  leather,  neatly  ornamented 
with  porcupine  quills ;  and  it  is  ufually  hung  by  a 
firing,  decorated  in  the  fame  manner,  which  reaches 
as  low  only  as  the  breaft.  The  curious  weapon  is 
worn  by  a  few  of  the  principal  chiefs  alone,  and  con- 
fidered  both  as  an  ufeful  initrument,  and  an  orna- 
mental badge  of  fuperiority. 

I  obferved  among  the  Naudoweflies  a  few  target 
or  ftuelds  made  of  raw  buffalo  hides,  and  in  the  form 
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of  thofe  ufed  by  the  ancients.  But  as  the  number  of 
thefe  was  fmall,  and  I  could  gain  no  intelligence*  oi 
the  sera  in  which  they  firft  were  introduced  among 
them,  I  fappofe  thofe  I  faw  had  ddcended  from  la- 
ther to  fon,  for  many  generations. 

The  reafons  the  Indians  give  of  making  war  againit 
one  another,  are  much  the  fame  as  thofe  urged  by 
.more  civilized  nations  for  disturbing  the  tranquility 
of  their  neighbours.  The  pleas  of  the  former  are 
however  in  general  more  rational  and  juftv  than  fuch 
as  are  brought  by  Europeans  in  vindication  of  their 
proceedings. 

The  extenfion  of  empire  is  feldom  a  motive  frith 
thefe  people  to  invade,  and  to  commit  depredations 
on  the  territories  of  thofe  who  happen  to  dwell  near 
them.  To  fecure  the  rights  of  hunting  within  par- 
ticular limits,  to  maintain  the  liberty  of  pairing 
through  their  accuftomed  tracks,  and  to  guard  thofe 
lands  which  they  confider  from  a  long  tenure  as  their 
own,  againft  any  infringement,  are  the  gcneralcauies 
of  thofe  diffentions  that  fo  often  break  out  between 
the  Indian  nations,  and  which  are  carried  on  with  fo 
much  animofity. 

Though  ftrangers  to  the  idea  of  feparate  property, 
yet  the  moil  uncultivated  among  them  are  well  ac- 
quainted with  the  rights  of  their  community. to  the 
domains  they  pofTefs,  and  oppofe  with  vigor  every  en- 
croachment on  them. 

Notwithstanding  it  is  generally  fuppofed  tfcjt  from 
their  territories  being  fo  extenfive,  the  boundaries  of 
them  cannot  be  afcertained,  yet  I  am  well  -allured  that 
the  limits  of  each  nation  in  the  interior  parts  are  laid 
down  in  their  rude  plans  with  great  precifion,  By 
theirs,as  I  have  before  obferved,  was  I  enabled  to  re- 
gulate my  own;  and  after  the  moil  exact  observations 
and  inquiries  I    found  very  few  mftancfs   in  whk/i 
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But  interefl  is  not  cither  the  mod  frequent  or  molt 
powerful  incenfive  to  their  making  war  on  each  oth- 
er. The  pamon  of  revenge,  which  is  the  diftinguiihinl 
ehara£&rrftici  of.  thefe.  people,  is  the  moft  general  mo- 
tive. Injuries  are  felt  by  them  with  exquifite  ftn&j 
bllity,  and  vengeance  purfued  with  unremitted  ardor.- 
To  this  may  be  added,  that  natural  excitation  which 
every  Indian  become  fenfible  of,  as  foon  as  he  ap- 
proaches the  age  of  manhood  to  give  proof  of  his  va- 
lor and  prowefs. 

As  they  are  early  pofTefTed  with  a  notion  that  war 
oireht  to  be  the  chief  bufmefs  of  their  lives,  that  there 
is  riothirig  mors  defirous  than  the  reputation  of  being  I 
a  great  warrior,  and  that  the  fea^ps  of  their  enemies, 
or  a  number  of  prifoners  arc  alone  to  be  eliecmed  va- 
luable, it  is  not  to  be  wondered  at  that  the  young  In- 
dians are  continually  reftiefs  and  uneafy  if  their  ardor 
is  repreifed,  and  they  are  kept  in  a  ftate  of  inactivity. 
Either  of  thefe  prope natives,  the  defire  of  revenge  or 
the  gratification  of  an  impulfe,  that  by  degrees'  be- 
comes habitual,  to  them,  is  fufficient,  frequently,  to  in- 
duce them  to  commit  hoiiilities  on  feme  of  the  neigh  - 

When  the  chiefs  find  any  occafion  for  making  war, 
they  endeavour  to  aroufe  thefe  habitudes,  and  by  thai 
means  foon  excite  their  warriors  to  take  arms.  To 
fhis  purpofe  they  make  ufe  of  their  martial  eloquence, 
fiearly  in  the  following  words,  which  never  fails  of  1 
proving  effectual ;   "  the  bones  of  our  deceafed  conn-  ' 

ymeh  lie  uncovered,  they  call  out  to  us  to  revenge 
their  wrongs,  and  we  mull  iatisfy  their  requeft.  Their 
fpirkscry  out  againft  us.  They  mult  be  appeafed. 
The  genii,  who  are  the  guardians  of  our  honour,  411- 
fpire  us  with  a  refolut'on  to  feek  the  enemies  of  our 
murdered  brothers.  Let  us.  go  and  devour  thole  by 
whom  they  were*,  flam.  Sit  therefore  no  longer  inac- 
tive, give  way  to  the  impulfe  of  your  natural  valor, 
anoint  yotir  hair,  paint  your  faces,  fill   your  quwersj 
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caufe  the  foreft  to  refound  with  your  fongs,  confolc 
the  ipirits  of  the  dead,  and  tell  them  they  {hall  be 
revenged." 

Animated  by  thefe  exhortations  the  warriors  fnatcli 
their  arms  in  a  transport  of  fury,  ling  the  fong  of  war, 
and  bum  with  impatience  to  imbrue  their  hands  in 
the  blood  of  their  enemies. 

Sometimes  private  chiefs  aflemble  fmall  parties  and 
make  excurtions  againft  thofe  with  whom  they  are  at 
war,  or  fuch  as  have  injured  them.  A  fingle  warrior, 
prompted  by  revenge  or  a  clehre  to  mow  his  prowefs^ 
will  march  unattended  for  feveral  hundred  miles,  to 
furprife  and  cut  off  a  draggling  party. 

Thefe  irregular  fa  Hies  however,  are  not  always  ap- 
proved of  by  the  elder  chiefs,  though  they  are  often 
obliged  to  connive  at  them  ,  as  in  the  inftant  before- 
given  of  the  Naudowcflie  and  Chipe way  nations. 

But  when  a  war  is  national,  and  undertaken  by  the 
community*  their  deliberations  are  formal  and  flow* 
The  elders  aflemble  in  council,  to  which  all  the  head 
warriors  and  young  men  are  admitted,  where  they 
deliver  their  opinions  in  folem'n  fpeeches,  weighing 
with  maturity  the  nature  of  the  enterprife  they  are  a- 
bout  to  engage  in,  and  balancing  with  great  fagacity 
the  advantages  or.  in  conveniences  that  will  arife  from  it. 

Their  priefts  are  alfo  confulted  on  the  fubjecl:,  and 
even,  fometimes,  the  advice  of  the  moll  intelligent  of 
their  women  is  alked. 

If  the  determination  be  for  war,  they  prepare  for 
it  with  much  ceremony. 

The  chief  warrior  of  a  nation  does  not  on  all  occa- 
fions  head  the  war  party  himfelf,  he  frequently  de- 
putes a  warrior  of  whofe  valor  and  prudence  he  has 
a  good  opinion.  The  perfon  thus  fixed  on  being  fir  ft 
bedawbedvwith  black,  obferves  a  faft  of  feveral  days, 
during  which  he  invokes  the  Great  Spirit,  or  depre- 
cates the  anger  of  the  evil  ones,  holding  whilft  it  lads 
nc  coijverfe  with  any  of  his  tribe. 
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He  is  particularly  careful  at  the  fame  time  to"  or> 
ferve  his  dreams,  for  on  thefe  do  they  fuppofe  their 
fuccefs  will  in  a  great  rncafure  depend  ;  and  from  the 
firm  perfuafion  every  Indian  actuated  by  his  own 
prefumtotas  thoughts  is  impreffed  with,  that  he  fhall 
inarch  forth  to  certain  vi&ory,  thefe  are  generally  fa- 
vorable to  his  wi fhes. 

After  he  has  faded  as  long  as  cuftom  prefcribes,  he 
afiembles  the  warriors,  and  holding  a  belt  of  wampum 
m  hi*  hand,  thus  addrefles  them  : 

<£  Brothers  !  by  the  infpiration  of  the  Great  Spirit  I 
now  fpeake  unto  you,  and  by  him  am  I  prompted  to 
carry  into  execution  the  intentions  which  I  am  about 
to  difclofe  to  you.  The  blood  of  our  deceafed  broth- 
ers is  not  yet  wiped  away  ;  their  bodies  are  not  yet 
covered,  and  I  am  going  to  perform  this  duty  to  them." 

Having  then  made  known  to  them  all  the  motives 
that  induce  him  to  take  up  arms  againft  the  nation 
with  whom  they  are  to  engage,  he  thus  proceeds  :  "  I 
have  therefore  refolved  to  march  through  the  war- 
path to  furprifc  them.  We  will  eat  their  fiefh,  and 
drink  their  blood  ;  we  will  take  fcalps,  and  make  pri- 
soners ;  and  fhould  we  perifh  in  this  glorious  enter- 
pr-ife,  we  fhall  nqt  be  for  ever  hid  in  the  duft,  for  this 
belt  fhall  be  a  recompenfe  to  him  who  buries  the 
dead."  Having  laid  this,  he  lays  the  belt  on  the  ground, 
and  he  who  takes  it  up  declares  himfelf  his  lieuten- 
ant, and  is  confidered  as  the  fecond  in  command; 
this,  however,  is  only  done  by  fome  diftinguifhed 
warrior  who  has  a  right  by  the  number  of  his  fcalps* 
.  ro  the  poll:. 

Though  the  Indians  thus  afTert  that  they  will  eat 
fie  flefn  and  drink  the  blood  of  their  enemies,  the 
'threat  is  only  to  be  confidered  as  a  figurative  ex- 
preffion.  Notwithftanding  they  fomctimes  devour 
the  hearts  of  thofe  they  flay,  and  drink  their  blood, by 
way  of  bravado,  or  to  gratify  in  3  more  complete 
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manner  their  revenge,  yet  they  are  not  naturally  an- 
thropophagi, nor  ever  feed  on  the  flefh  of  men.   - 

The  chief  is  now  wafhed  from  his  fable  covering, 
jflinoinled  with  bear's  fat,  and  painted  with  their  red 
paint,  in  filch  figures  as  will  make  him  appear  mo  ft 
terrible  to  his  enemies.  He  then  fings  the  war  fong, 
and  enumerates  his  warlike  actions.  Having  done 
this  he  fixes  his  eyes  on  the  fun,  and  pays  his  adora- 
tions to  the  Great  Spirit,  in  which  he  is  accompanied 
by  all  the  warriors* 

'  This  ceremony  is  followed  with  dances,  fuch  as  t 
have  before  defcribed  j  and  the  whole  concludes  with 
a  feaft  which  ufuaily  confjfts  of  dog's  fiefh. 

This  feaft  is  held  in  the  hut  or  tent  of  the  chief 
warrior,  to  which  all  thofe  who  intend  to  accompany 
him  in  his  expedition  fend  their  dimes  to  be  filled  % 
and  during  the  feaft,  notwithstanding  he  has  failed 
fo  long,  he  fits  composedly  with  his  pipe  in  his  mouth, 
and  recounts  the  valorous  deed  of  his  family. 

As  the  hopes  of  having  their  wounds,  fliould  they  ' 
receive  any,  properly  treated,  and  expeditioufly  cured, 
muft  be  fome  additional  inducement  to  the  warriors 
to  expofe  themfelves  more  freely  to  danger,  the  priefts, 
who  are  alfo  their  doctors,  prepare  fuch  medicines  as 
will  prove  efficacious.  With  great  ceremony  they 
cany  various  roots  and  plants,  and  pretend  that  they 
impart  to  them  the  power  of  healing* 

Notwithftanding  this  fuperftitious  method  of  pro*- 
ceeding,  it  is  very  certain  that  they  have  acquired  a 
knowledge  .of  many  plants  and  herbs  that  are  of  a 
medicinal  quality,  and  which  they  know  how  to  ufe 
With  great  ikilh 

From  the  time  the  refolution  of  engaging  in  a  war 
is  taken,  to  the  departure  of  the  warriors,  the  nights 
are  fpent  in  feftivity,  and  their  days  in  making  the 
needful  preparations.. 

If  it  is  thought  necefTary  by  the  nation  going  to 
war,  to  folicit  thf  alliance  of  any  neighbouring  tribe, 
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they  fix  upon  one  of  their  chiefs  who  fpeaks  the  lan- 
guage of  that  people  well,  and  who  is  a  good  orator 
and  fend  to  them  by  him  a  belt  of  wampum,  onwhicr' 
is  fpecified  the  purport  of  the  embafly  in  figures  thai 
every  nation  is  well  acquainted  with.  At  the  fame 
time  he  carries  with  him  a  hatchet  painted  red. 

As  foon  as  he  reaches  the  camp  or  Tillage  to  which 
lie  is  deftmed,  he  acquaints  the  chief  of  the  tribe  with 
the  general  tenor  of  his  commillion,  who  immediate- 
ly affembles  a  council,  to  which  the  ambaflador  is  in- 
vited. There  having  laid  the  hatchet  on  the  ground 
he  holds  the  belt  in  his  hand,  and  enters  more  mi- 
nutely into  the  occafion  ofhis  embafly.  In  his  fpeech 
he  invites  them  to  take  up  the  hatchet,  and  as  foon  as 
he  has  finifhed  fpeaking  delivers  the  belt. 

If  his  hearers  are  inclined  to  become  auxiliaries 
to  his  nation,  a  chief  fteps  forward  and  takes  up  the 
hatchet,  and  they  immediately  efpcufe  with  fpirit  the 
caufe  they  have  thus  engaged  to  fupport.  But  if  on 
this  application  neither  the  belt  or  hatchet  are  accept- 
ed, the  emiiTary  concludes  that  the  people  whofe  af- 
firmance he  folicits  have  already  entered  into  an  alli- 
ance with  the  foes  of  his  nation*  and  returns  with, 
fpeed  to  inform  his  countrymen  of  his  ill  fuecefs.  \ 

The  manner  in  which  "the  Indians  declare  war  a- 
gainft  each  other,  is  by  fending  a  Have  with  a  hatchet, 
the  handle  of  which  is  painted  red,  to  the  nation 
which  they  intend  to  break  with  ;  and  the  meffenger, 
notwithftanding  tl J  danger  to  which  he  is  expofedJ 
from  the  fudden  fury  of  thofe  whom  he  thus  fets  at 
defiance,  executes  his  commiffion  with  great  fidelity* 

Sometimes  this  token  of  defiance  has  ftich  an  in- 
ftantaneous  effect  on  thofe  to  whom  it  is  prefented, 
that  in  the  firft  tranfports  of  their  fury  a  fmall  party 
will  iiTue  forth,  without  waiting  for  the  permiflion  of 
the  elder  chiefs,  and  Haying  the  fir  ft  of  the  offending 
nation  they  meet,  cut  open  the  body  and  ftick  a  hatch- 
et of  the   fcme  kind  as  that  they  have  juft  received, 
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info  the  heart  of  their  flaugbtered  foe.  Among  the 
more  remote  tribes  this  is  done  with  an  arrow- or  fpear, 
the  end  of  which  is  painted  red.  And  the  more  to 
exafperate,  they  difrnenlbei*  the  body,  to  fhow  that 
they  eflecm  them  not  as  men,  but  as  old  women. 

The  Indians  feldom  take  the  field  in  large  bodies^ 
as  fuch  numbers  would  require  a  greater  degree  of 
induilry  to  provide  for  their  fubfiftence,  during  their 
tedious  marches  through  dreary  foreftš,  or  long  voy- 
ages over  lakes  and  rivers,  than  they  would  care  to 
bellow. 

'  Their  armies  are  never  encumbered  with  baggage 
or  military  ftores.  Each  warrior,  befides  his  weapons* 
carries  with  him  only  a  mat,  and  whilft  at  a  diftance 
from  the  frontiers  of  the  enemy  fupports  him felf  with 
the  game  he  kills  or  the  fifh  he  catches. 

When  they  pafs  through  a -country  where  they  have 
no  apprehensions  of  meeting  with  an  enemy,  theyufe 
rery  little  precaution  ,  fome  times  there  are  fcarcely  a 
lozen  warriors  left  together,  tlierefl-beiwg  difperfed 
I  purfuk  of  their  game  ;  but  though  they  mould  havsr 
Sped  to  a  very  confiderable  difrance  from  the  war- 
^ath^  they  are  fure  to  arrive  at  the  place  of  rendez- 
vous by  the  hour  appointed. 

They  always  pitch  their  tents  long  before  fun-fet- ; 
md  being  naturally  prefumptuous,take  very  little  cars 
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furprife.     They,  place  great  confi- 


lence  in  their  Manitous,  or  houfehold  gods,  which 
hey  always  carry  with  them;  and  being  perfuaded 
bat  they  take  upon  them  the  office  of  centinels,  they 
leep.  very  fecurely  under  their  protection-., 

Thefe  Manitous,  as  they  are  called  by  fome  nations^ 
mt  which  are  termed  Wakons,  that  is  fpirits,  by  tjics 
^autioweffies.  are  nothing  more  than  the  otter  and 
nartin  fkins  I  have  already  defcribed,  for  which, 
lowever,  they  have  a  great  veneration. 

After  they  have  entered  the  enemy's  country,  no 
*eop!e  can  be  more  cautious  and  circumfpect  >  fares 
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are  no  longer  lighted,  no  more  ihouting  is  heard,  no 
the  game  any  longer  purfued.  They  ate  not  evei 
permitted  to  fpeak  *,  but  muft  convey  whatever  tfl 
have  to  impart  to  each  other  by  figns  and  motions. 

They  now  proceed  wholly  by  ftratagem  and  am 
bufcade.  Having  difcovered  their  enemies.)  they  fen< 
to  reconnoitre  them  ;  and  a  council  is  immediate!; 
heldjduring  which  they  fpeak  only  in  whifpers  to  con 
fider  of  the  intelligence  imparted  by  thofe  who  wer 
fent  out., 

The  attack  is  generally  made  juft  before  day  break 
at  which  period  they  fuppofe  their  foes  to  be  in  thei 
founded  fleep.  Throughout  the  whole  of  the  pre 
ceding  night  they  will  lie  flat  upon  their  faces,  with 
out  flkring  *,  and  make  their  approaches  in  the  i am 
poiture,  creeping  upon  their  hands  and  feet  till  the 
are  got  within  bowihot  of  thofe  they  have  defiined  | 
deftru&ion.  On  a  fignal  given  by  the  chief  warrioi 
to  which  the  whole  body  makes  anfwer  by  the  moi 
hideous  yell,  they  all  ftart  up,  and  difcharging  thei 
arrows  in  the  fame  inftant,  without  giving  their  ad 
verfaries  time  to  recover  from  the  confufion  int 
which  they  are  thrown,  pour  in  upon  them  with  thei 
war-clubs  or  tomahawks. 

The  Indians  think  there  is  little  glory  to  be  acq*nre< 
from  attacking  their  enemies  openly  in  the  field ;  thei 
greateft  pride  is  to  furprife  and  deflroy.  They  fej 
dom  engage  without  a  manifeft  appearance  of  advan 
iagev  If  they  find  the  enemy  on  their  guard,  to 
fcongly  entrenched,  or  fuperlop'  in  numbers,  the; 
retire,  provided  there  is  an  opportunity  of  doinj 
fo.  And  they  efteem  it  the  greater!  qualification  o 
a  chief  warrior,  to  be  able  to  manage  an  attack,  fo  a 
to  deftroy  as  many  of  the  enemy  as  poffible,  at  the  ex 
pence  of  a  few  men. 

Sometimes  they  feeure  themfelves  behind  trees 
hillocks,  or  flones,  and  having  given  one  or  tw( 
rounds,  retire  before  they  are   difcovered.     Europe 
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Wis,  who  are  unacquainted  with  this  method  of  fight- 
ing too  often  find  to  their  coil  the  deftrucYive  effica- 
cy of  it. 

General  Braddock  was  one  of  this  unhappy  num- 
ber. Marching  in  the  year  1 755,  to  attack  Fort  Du 
Quefne,  he  was  intercepted  by  a  party  of  French  and 
confederate  Indians  in  their  intereft,  who  by  this  in- 
fidious  method  of  engaging  found  means  to  defeat 
his  army,  which  confifted  of  about  two  thoufand 
brave  and  well  difciplined  troops.  So  fecurely  were 
the  Indians  pofted,  that  the  Englifh  fcarcely  kriew 
hom  whence  or  by  whom  they  were  thus  annoyed* 
During  the  whtle  of  the  engagement  the  latter  had 
fcarcely  a  fight  of  an  enemy  \  and  were  obliged  to 
•retreat  without  the  fatisfaftion  ofbeing  able  to  take 
the  ieaft  degree  of  revenge  for  the  havoc  made  among 
them.  The  General  paid  for  his  temerity  with  his 
lite,  and  was  accompanied  in  his  fall  by  a  great  num- 
ber of  brave  fellows  ;  whilft  his  invifible  enemies  had 
•only  two  or  three  of  their  number  wounded. 

When  the  Indians  fncceed  in  their  filent  approach- 
es >  and  are  able  to  force  the  camp  which  they  attack, 
a  fcene  of  horror  that  exceeds  description,  enfues* 
The  favage  flercenefs  of  the  conquerors,  and  the  def- 
deration  of  the  conquered,  who  well  know  what  they 
have  to  expetl  mould  they  fall  alive  Into  the  hands 
of  their  affailants,  occafion  the  mofl  extraordinary 
exertions  on  both  fides.  The  figure  of  the  combat- 
ants all  befmeared  with  black  and  red<pamt,  and  co« 
yered  with  -the  blood  of  the  ilain,  their  horrid  yells, 
and  ungovernable  fury,  are  not  to  be  conceived  by 
thofe  who  have  never  croffed  the  Atlantic. 

I  have  frequently  been  a  fpeclator  of  them,  and 
ftonce  bore  a  part  in  a  fimilar  fcene.  But  what  added 
to  the  horror  of  it  was,  that  I  bad  not  the  coniolatioii 
..ofbeing  able  To  oppofe  their  favage  attacks.  Every 
||circumitance  of  the  adventure  ftill  dwells  on  my  re- 
j  biembrance,  ?.nd  enables,  me  to  defcrtbe  with  greater 
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perfpicuity  the  brutal  fiercenefs  of  the  Indians  'wlM 
they  have  furprifed  or  overpowered  an  enemy. 

As  a  detail  of  the  maiTacre  at  Fort  William  Henrj 
in  :,•  year  1757,  the  fcene  to  which  I  refer,  cannot 
appear  foreign'  to  the  de%n  of  this  publication,  but 
will  ferve.to  gr~~  my  readers  a  jufl  idea  of  -tae  fero- 
city of  this  people,  I  mail  take  the  liberty  to  iniert  m 
apologizing  at  the  lame  time  for  the  length  of  the 
digreffion,  and  thofe  egotlirns  which  the  relation  ren« 
rders  unavoidable. 

General  Webb,  who  commanded  the- Engliih  ar- 
my in  North-America,  which  was  then  encamped  at 
Fort  Edward,  having  intelligence  that  the  French 
troops  under  Monf.  Montcalm  were  making  fome 
movements  towards  Fort  William  Henry,  he  detach- 
ed a  corps  of  about  fifteen  hundered  men,  confiding 
of  Engliih  and  Provincials,  to  ftrengthen  the  garri- 
ion.  In  this  party  I  went  as  a  volunteer  among  the 
latter.  5 

The  apprehensions  of  the  Engliih  General  were 
not  without  foundation  ;  for  the  day  after  our  arrival 
we  faw  Lake  George  (formerly  Lake  Sacrament)  to 
which  it  lies  contiguous,  covered  with  an  immenfe 
.number  of  boats  y  and  in  a  few  hours  we  found  our 
lines  attacked  by  the  French  General,  who  had  juft 
landed  with  eleven  thoufand  Regulars  and  Canadians, 
and  two  thoufand  Indians.  Colonel  Monro,  a  brave 
officer,  commanded  in  the  Fort,  and  had  no  more 
than  two  thoufand  three  hundred  men  with  him,  our 
detachment  included. 

With  thefe  he  made  a  gallant  defence,  and  proba* 
bly  would  have  been  able  at  laft  to  preferve  the  Fort, 
had  he  been  properly  fupported,  and  permitted  to 
continue  his  efforts.  On  every  fummons  to  furren- 
der  fent  by  the  French  General,  who  offered  the 
mod  honorable  -terms,  his  anfwer  repeatedly  was. 
That  he  yet  found  himfelf  in  a  condition  to  repel  the 
mod  vigorous  attacks  his  befiegers  were  able  to  make  $ 
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If  he  thought  his  prefent  force  inefficient,  he 
could  foon  be  fupplied  with  a  greater  number  from 
the  adjacent  army. 

But  the  Colonel  having  acquainted  General  Webb 
with  his  situation,  and  defired  he  would  fend  him 
fome  frefh  troops,  the  General  diipatched  a  meffenger 
to  him  with  a  letter,  wherein  he  informed  him  that  it 
was  not  in  his  power  to  affill:  him,  and  therefore  gave 
nim  orders  to  furrender  up  the  Fort  on  the  beft  terms 
he  could  procure.  This  packet  fell  into  the  hands 
of  the  French  General,  who  immediately  fent  a  flag 
of  truce,  denring  a  conference  with  the  governor. 

They  accordingly  met,  attended  only  by  a  fmall 
guard  in  the  centre  between  the  lines  ;  when  Monfl 
Montcalm  told  the  Colonel,  that  he  was  come  in  per- 
fon  to  demand  pofTefiion  of  the  Fort,  as  it  belonged 
to  the  King  his  mailer.  The  Colonel  replied,  that 
he  knew  not  how  that  could  be,  nor  mould  he  fur- 
Tender  it  up  whilfi  it  was  in  his  power  to  defend  "its 

The-  French  General  rejoined,  at  the  fame  time 
delivering  the  packet  into  the  Colonel's  hand,  "  By 
this  authority  do  I  make  the  requifition."  The  brave 
Governor  had  no  fooner  read  the  contents  of  it,  and 
was  convinced  that  fuch  wero  the  orders  of  the  com- 
mander in  chief,  and  not  to  be  difoheyed,  than  he, 
hung  his  head  in  fiience,  and  relun&antly  entered 
into  a  negociation. 

In  consideration  of  the  gallant  defence  the  garrifon 
had  made,  they  were  to  be  permitted  to  march  out 
with  all  the  honors  of  war,  to  be  allowed  covered 
waggons  to  tranfport  their  baggage  to  Fort  Edward, 
and  a  guard  to  protect  them  from  the  fury  of  the 
favages. 

morning  after  the  capitulation  was  figned,  as 

won  as  day  broke,  the  whole  garrifon,  now  coniiflmg 

it   two   thoiifand   men,   befides   women  and 

I  drawn  up  within  the  lines,  and  on  the 

liing  off,   when  great   numbers   of  the 
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Indians  gathered  about,  and  began  to  plunder.  W« 
were  at  firft  in  hopes  that  this  was  their  only  view, 
and  fuffered  them  to  proceed  without  oppofition. 
Indeed  it  was  not  in  our  power  to  make  any,  had  we 
been  fo  inclined  j  for  though  we  were  permitted  to 
carry  off  our  arms,  yet  we  were  not  allowed  a  fingle 
round  of  ammuniton.  In  thefe  hopes  however  we 
were  difappointed  ;  for  prefently  fome  of  them  began, 
to  attack  the  Hck  and  wounded,  when  fuch  as  were 
not  able  to  crawl  into  the  ranks,  notwithstanding  they 
endeavoured  to  avert  the  fury  of  their  enemies  by 
their  ihrieks  or  groans,  were  foon  difpatched. 

Here  we  were  fully  in  expectation  that  the  difturb- 
ance  would  have  concluded ;  and  our  little  army  be* 
gan  to  move ;  but  in  a  fhort  time  we  faw  the  front 
divifion  driven  back,  and  difcovered  that  we  were  enr 
tirely  encircled  by  the  favages.  We  expected  every 
moment  that  the  guard,  which  the  French  by  the 
articles  of  capitulation,  had  agreed  to  allow  us,  would 
have  arrived,  and  put  an  end  to  our  apprehenfions  ; 
but  none  appeared.  The  Indians  now  began  to  ftrip 
every  one  without  exception  of  their  arms  and  clothes, 
and  thofe  who  made  the  lead  refiftan.ce  felt  the  weight 
of  their  tomahawks, 

I  happened  to  be  in  the  rear  divifion,  but  it  was 
not  long  before  I  fhared  the  fate  of  my  companions. 
Three  or  four  of  the  favages  laid  hold  of  me,  and 
whilft  fome  held  their  weapons  over  my  head,  the 
others  foon  difrobed  me  of  my  coat,  waiftcoat,  hat, 
and  buckles,  omitting  not  to  take  from  me  what  mo- 
ney I  had  in  pocket.  As  this  was  tranfa&ed  clofe  by 
the  paffage  that  led  from  the  lines  on  to  the  plain, 
near  which  a  French  centinel  was  polled,  I  ran  to4 
him  and  claimed  his  protection  \  but  he  only  called 
mc  an  Englifh  dog,  and  thrunY  me  with  violence  back 
a<*ain  into  the  midfl  of  the  Indians. 

I  now  endeavoured  to  join  a  body  of  our  troops 
that  were  crowded  together  at  fome  diftance  •,  but 
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innumerable  were  the  blows  that  were  made  at  me 
with  different  weapons  as  I  pafTed  on  5  luckily  how- 
ever the  favages  were  io  clofe  together,  that  they 
could  not  ftrike  at  me  without  endangering  each  oth- 
er. Notwithstanding  which  one  of  them  found 
means  to  make  a  thurft  at  me  with  a  fpear,  which 
grazed  my  fide,  and  from  another  I  received  a  wound, 
with  the  fame  kind  of  weapon,  in  my  ankle.  At 
length  I  gained  the  fpot  where,  my  countrymen  flood, 
and  forced  myfelf  into  the  midft  of  them.  But  be- 
fore I  got  thus  far  out  of  the  hands  of  the  Indians, 
the  collar  and  wriftbands  of  my  fhirt  were  all  that 
remained  of  it,  and  my  flefh  was  fcratched  and  torn 
in  many  places  by  their  favage  gripes. 

By  this  time  the  war-whoop  was  given,  and  the 
Indians  began  to  murder  thofe  that  were  nearer!:  to 
them  without  diftm£tion.  It  is  not  in  the  power  of 
Words  to  give  any  tolerable  idea  of  the  horrid  fecne 
that  now  enfued  \  men,  women,  and  children  werfl 
difpatched  in  the  moft  wanton  and  cruel  manner, 
and  immediately  fcalped.  Many  of  thefe  fava'gef 
drank  the  blood  of  their  viclims,  as  it  flowed  warm 
from  the  fatal  wound. 

We  now  perceived,  though  too  late  to  avail  us,- 
that  we  were  to  expert,  no  relief  from  the  French  ; 
and  that,  contrary  to  the  agreement  they  had  fo  lately 
(igned  to  allow  us  a  fufficient  force  to  protect  us  from 
thefe  infults,  they  tacitly  permitted  them  ;  for  I  coali 
plainly  perceive  the  French  officers  walking  about  t 
ibme  diitance,  difcourfing  together  with  apparent  un- 
concern. For  the  honor  of  human  nature  I  would 
hope  that  this  flagrant  breach  of  every  facred  law, 
proceeded  rather  from  the  favage  difpofition  of  the 
Indians,  which  I  acknowledge  it  is  fometimes  almoit 
impoffible  to  controul,  and  which  might  now  unex- 
pectedly have  arrived  to  a  pitch  not  eafily  to  be  re- 
{trained,  than  to  any  permeditated  defign  in  the 
French   commander.       An  unprejudiced   obferver 
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would,  however,  be  apt  to- conclude,  that*  body  of 
ten  thoufand  chriftian  troops,,  moft  chriftian  troops, 
had  it  in  their  power  to  prevent  the  ma {Ta ere  from 
becoming  fo  general.  But  whatever  was  the  caufe 
from  which  it  arofeyjdie  confequences  of  it  were 
dreadful,  and  not  to  be  paralleled  in  modern  hiftory. 
As  the  circle  in  which  I  flood  inclofed  by  this 
time  was  much  thinned,  and  death  feemed  to  be  ap- 
proaching with  hafty  ftrides,  it  was  propofed  by  forne 
of  the  moft  refolute  to  make  one  vigorous  effort,  and 
endeavour  to  force  our  way  through  the  favages,  the 
only  probable  method  of  preferving  our  lives  that 
now  remained.  This,  however  defperate,  was  refolv- 
td  on,  and  about  twenty  of  us- fprung  at  once  into 
the  in  id  ft  of  them. 

In  a  moment  we  were  all  feparated-  and  what  w^$ 
the  fate  of  my  companions  I  could  not  learn  till  fome 
months   after,  when  I  found  that  only  fix' or  kven  of 
jhem  effected  their  "idefign.     Intent  only  en  my  own 
hazardous  fituation,  I  endeavoured  to  make  my  way  , 
through  my  favage  enemies  in  the  beft  manner  poffit- 
Ke.      And  I  have  often  been  aftonifhed  fmce,  when 
I:  have  recollected  with  what  compofure  I  took,  as  I 
did,  every  neceflary  ftep  for  my  preservation,    Some 
I  overturned,  being  at  that  time  young  and  athletic, 
and  others  I  pafied  by,  dextroufly  avoiding  their  wea- 
pons i  till  at  laft  two  very  Mont  chiefs,  of  the    moft 
iav age  tribes,  as  I  could  diftinguifh    by  their    drefs, 
whofe  ftrength  I  could  not  refift,  laid  hold  of  me  by 
«ach  arm,  and  began  to  force  me  through  the  crowd. 
I  now  refigned  myfelfto  my  fate,  not  doubting  but 
that  they  intended  to  difpatch  me,  and  then    to  fati- 
ate  their  vengeance  with  my  blood,  as  I  found   they 
were  hurrying  me  towards  a  retired  fwamp  that  lay 
at  forne  diftance.     But  before  we  had  got  many  yards, 
an  En gliih  gentleman  of  fome  diftin&ion,  as  I  could 
difcover  by  his  breeches,  the  only  covering  he  had  on, 
which  were  of  fine  fcarlet  velvet,  ruihed  clofe  by  us. 

One 
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One  of  the  Indians  infbntly  relinquished  his  hold,  ?nd 
fpringing  on  this  new  object,  endeavoured   to  feize 
him   as  his  prey;  but  the  gentleman  being  ftrong/ 
threw  him  on  the  ground,  and  would  probably  have 
got  away,  had  not  he  who  held  my  orher  arm,  quit- 
ted me  to  afll'ft  his  brother.     I  feized  the  opportuni- 
ty, and  haftencd  away  to  join  another  party  of  Eng- 
lifh  troops  that  were  yet  unbroken,  and  flood  in  a  bo- 
af  fome  diftance.     But  before  I  had  taken  many 
fteps,  I  hafiily  caft  my  eye  towards  the  gentleman, 
and  law  the  Indian's  tomahawk  gafh  into  his  back  and 
heard  him  utter  his  laft  groan  ;  this  added  both  to  my 
fpeed  and  defperation. 

I  had  left  this  mocking  fcene  but  a  few  yards,  when 
a  fine  boy  about  twelve  years  of  age,  that  had  hither- 
to efcaped,  came  up  to  me,  and  begged  that  I  would 
let  him  lay  hold  of  me,  fo  that  he  might  ftand  fom* 
chance  of  getting  out  of  the  hands  of  the  fay  ages. 
I  told  him  that  I  would  give  him  every  afliftance  in, 
'  my  power,  and  to  this  purpofe  bid  him  lay  hold  ;  but 
in  a  few  moments  he  was  torn  from  my  fide,  and  by 
his  fhrieks  I  judge  was  foon  demoiifhed.  I  could  not 
help  forgetting  my  own  cares  for  a  minute,  to  lameiu 
the  fate  of  fo  young  a  furrerer  ;  but  it  was  utterly  im  • 
pofTible  for  me  to  take  any  methods  to  prevent  it. 

I  now  got  once  more  into  the  midfl  of  friends,  bui 
we  were  unable  to  afford  each  other  any  fuccour.  As 
this  was  the  divifion  that  had  advanced  the  furtheft 
from  the  fort,  I  thought  there  might  be  a  poffibility 
(though  but  a  bare  one)  of  my  forcing  my  way  through 
the  outer  ranks  of  the  Indians,  and  getting  to  a  neigh- 
bouring wood,  which  I  perceived  at  fome  diftance*  I 
was  (till  incouraged  to  hope  by  the  almoft  miracu- 
lous prefervation  I  had  already  experienced. 

Nor  were  my  hopes  in  vain,  or  the  efforts  I  made 

ineffectual.  Suffice  it  to  fay,  that  I  reached  the  wood  * 

but  by  the  time  I  had  penetrated  a  little  way   into  it, 

my  breath  was  fo  c;:haufted  that  1  threw  myfelf  into 
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a  brake,  and  lay  for  fome  minutes  apparently  at  m 
laft  gafp.  At  length  I  recovered  the  power  of  refpi 
ration  y  but  my  apprehenfions  returned  with  all  theii 
former  force,  when  I  faw  fever al  favages  pafs  by,  pro 
bably  in  purfuit  of  me,  at  no  very  great  diftance.  Ir 
this  fituation  I  knew  not  whether  it  was  better  to  pro- 
ceed,  or  endeavour  to  conceal  myfelf  where  I  lay,  til 
night  came  on  ;  fearing,  however,  that  they  woulc 
return  the  fame  w  y,  I  thought  it  moft  prudent  U 
get  further  from  the  dreadful  fcene  of  my  diftreffi* 
Accordingly,  ftriking  into  another  part  of  the  wood 
I  hailened  on  as  fait  as  the  briars  and  the  lofs  of  one 
of  my  fhoes  would  permit  me  ;  and  after  a  flow  pro- 
grefs  of  fome  hours,  gained  a  hill  that  overlooked  the 
plain  which  I  had  juft  left,  from  whence  I  could  dif 
cern  that  the  bloody  ftorm  ft  ill  raged  with  unabated 
fury. 

But  not  to  tire  my  readers,  I  fhall  only  add,  that 
after  paffing  three  days  without  fubfiftence,  and  en- 
during the  feverity  of  the  cold  dews  ior  three  nights^ 
I  at  length  reached  Fort  Edward  \  where  with  propel 
care  my  body  foon  recovered  its  wonted  ftrengthj 
and  my  mind,  as  far  as  the  recollection  of  the  late 
melancholy  events  would  permit,  its  ufual  compofure. 

It  was  computed  that  fifteen  hundred  perfon  were 
killed  or  made  prifoners  by  thefe  favages. during  this 
fatal  day.  Many  of  the  latter  were  carried  off  by 
them  and  never  jeturned.  A  few,  through  favora- 
ble accidents,  found  their  way  back  to  their  native 
country,  after  having  experienced  a  long  and.  fevere 
captivity. 

The  brave  Colonel  Munro  had  hailened  away,  foon 
after  the  confufion  began,  to  the  French  camp  to  en- 
deavour to  procure  the  guard  agreed  by  the  ftipula- 
tion  ;  but  his  application  proving  ineffectual,  he  re- 
mained there  till  General  Webb  fent  a  party  of  troops 
to  demand  and  protect  him  back  to  Fort  Edward. 
But  thefe  unhappy  concurrences,  which  would  pro-' 
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bably  have  been  prevented,  had  he  beefr  left  to  pur- 
fue  his  own  plans,  together  with  the  lofs  of  fo  many 
brave  fellows,  murdered  in  cold  blood,  to  whofe  valor 
he  had  been  fo  lately  a  witnefš,  made  fuch  an  impref- 
fion  on  his  mind,  that  he  did  not  long  furvive.  He 
died  in  about  three  months  of  a  broken  heart,  and 
with  truth  might  it  be  faid,  that  he  was  an  honor  to 
his  country. 

I  mean  not  to  point  out  the  following  circumftance 

jias  the  immediate  judgment  of  heaven,  and  intended 
as  an  atonement  for  this  flaughter ; .  but  I  cannot 
omit  that  very  few  of  thofe  different  tribes  of  Indians 

i  that  fhared  in  it  ever  lived  to  return  home.  The 
fmall-pox,  by  means  of  their  communication  with 
the  Europeans,  found  its  way  among  them,  and  made 
an  equal  havoc  to  what  they  themfelves  had  done. 
The  methods  they  purfued  on  the  fir  ft  attack  of  that 
malignant  diforder,  to  abate  the  fever  attending  it, 
rendered  it  fatal.  Whilft  their  blood  was  in  a  flats 
of  fermentation,  and  nature  was  driving  to  throw  out 
the  peccant  matter,  they  checked  her  operations  by 
plunging  into  the  water  :  the  confequence  was  that 
they  died  by  hundreds.  The  few  tfiat  furvived  were 
transfoimed  by  it  into  hideous  objects,  and  bore  with 
them  to  the  grave  deep- indented  marks  of  this  much 
dreaded  difeafe. 

Monfieur  Montcalm  fell  foon  after  on  the  plains 
of  Quebec. 

That  the  unprovoked  cruelty  of  this  commander 
was  not  approved  of  by  the  generality  of  his  country- 
men, I  have  fince  htcn  convinced  of  by  many  proofs. 
One  only  however,  which  I  received  from  a  perfon 
who  was  witnefs  to  it,  mail  I  at  prefent  give.  A  Ca- 
nadian merchant,  of  feme  confideration,  having  heard 
of  the  furrender  of  the  Engiifh  Fort,  celebrated  the 
fortunate  event  with  great  rejoicings  and  hofpitality, 
cording  to  the  cuftom  of  that  country;  but  no 
foon:-r  did  the  news  of  the  maffacre  which  enfued 
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reach  his  ears,  than  he  put  an  immediate  flop  to  th 
feftivify,  and  exclaimed  in  the  fevered  terms  againi 
the  inhuman  permiffion  ;  declaring  at  the  fame"  tirm 
that  thofe  who  had  connived  at  it,  had  thereby  drawi 
clown,  on  that  part  pltheir  king's  dominions  the  ven< 
geance  of  Heaven.  To  this  he  added,  that  he  mud 
feared  the  total  lofs  of  them  would  defervedly  be  th< 
confluence.  How  truly  this  prediction  has  beer 
verified  we  well  know, 

But  to  return — Though  the  Indians  are  negligent 
in  guarding  agairrft  furprifes,  they  are  alert  and  dex- 
trous  in  furprifing  their  enemies.  To  their  caution 
and  perfeverance  in  dealing  on  the  party  they  defign 
to  attack,  they  add  that  admirable  talent,  or  rather 
inflinctive  qualification  I  have  already  cTefcribed,  of 
tracing  out  thofe  they  are  in  purfuit  of.  On  the 
fmootheft  grafs,  on  the  hardeft  earth,  and  even  on 
the  very  ftones,  will  they  discover  the  traces  of  an 
enemy,  and  by  the  ihape  of  the  foot-fteps,  and  the 
diftance  between  the  prints,  diftinguilh  not  only 
whether  it  is  a  man  or  woman  who  has  palled  that 
way,  but  even  the  nation  to  which  they  belong. 
However  incredible  this  might  appear,  yet,  from  the 
many  proofs  I  received  whilft  among  them  of  their 
amazing  fagacity  in  this  point,  I  fee  no  reafon  to  dis- 
credit even  thefe  extraordinary  exertions  of  it. 

When  they  have  overcome  an  enemy,  and  victory 
Is  no  longer  doubtful,  the  conquerors  firft  difpatch 
all  fuch  as  they  think  they  fhall  not  be  able  to  carry 
off  without  great  trouble,  and  then  endeavour  to  take 
as  many  prifoners  as  pofTibie  ;  after  this  they  return 
to  fcalp  thofe  who  are  either  dead,  or  too  much 
wounded  to  be  taken  with  them. 
^  At  this  bufinefs  they  are  exceedingly  expert.  They 
feize  the  head  of  the  difabled  or  dead  enemy,  and 
placing  one  of  their  feet  on  the  neck,  twift  their  left?: 
hand  in  the  hair  j  by  this  means,  having  extended  the 
fein;  that  covers  the  top  of  the  head,  they  draw  out 'I 
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their  fcalping  knives,  which  are  always  kept  in  good 
order  for  this  cruel  purpofe,  and  with  a  few  dextrous 
ftrokes  take  off  the  part  that  is  termed  the  fcalp. 
They  are  fo  expeditious  in  doing  this,  that  the  whole 
time  required  icarcely  exceeds  a  minute.  Thefe  they 
preferve  as  monuments  of  their  prowefs,  and  at  the 
fame  time  as  proofs  of  the  vengeance  they  hav£  in- 
Sieved  on  their  enemies. 

If  two  Indians  feize  in  the  lame  inftant  a  prifoner, 
and  feem  to  have  an  equal  claim,  the  conteft  between 
them  is  foon  decided  j  for  to  put  a  fpeedy  end  to  any 
difpute  that  might  arife,  the  perfon  that  is  apprehen- 
live  he  mall  lofe  his  expected  reward,  immediately 
Has  recourfe  to  his  tomahawk  of  war-club,  ard 
fecks  on  the  head  the  unhappy  caufe  of  their  con* 
:entiom 

Having  completed  their  purpofes,  and  made  as 
much  havoc  as  poilible,  they  immediately  retire  to- 
wards their  own  country,  with  the  fpoii  they  have 
acquired,  for  fear  of  being  purfuedo 

Should  this  be  the  cafe,  they  make  ufe  of  many 
ftratagems  to  elude  the  fearches  of  their  purfuers. 
Fhey  fometimes  fcatter  leaves,  fand,  or  duft  over 
;he  prints  of  their  feet  -,  fometimes  tread  in  each  6* 
;her's  footfteps  :  and  fometimes  lift  their  feet  fo  high 
wd  tread  fo  lightly,  as  not  to  make  any  impreflion  oa 
the  ground.  But  if  they  find  all  thefe  precautions 
unavailing,  and  that  they  are  near  being  overtaken* 
[jiey  firft  difpatch  and  fcalp  their  prifoners,  and  then; 
iividing,  each  endeavours  to  regain  his  native  coun- 
try by  a  different  route.  This  prevents  all  further 
purfuit ;  for  their  purfuers  now  difpairing,  either  of 
gratifying  their  revenge,  or  of  releafmg  thofe  of  their 
Friends  who  were  made  captives,  return  home. 

If  the  fuccefsful  party  is  fo  lucky  as  to  make  good 
pieir  retreat  unmoleited,  they  haften  with  the  greateft 
expedition  to  reach  a  country  where  they  may  be  per- 
fectly fecure  ,  and  that  their  wounded  companions 
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may  not  retard  their  flight,  "they  carry  them  by  tan 
in  Utters,  or  if  it  is  in  the  winter  feafon  draw  thej 
on  fledges. 

Their  litters  are  made  in  a  rude  manner  of  tl 
branches  of  trees.  Their  fledges  confift  of  two  fma 
thin  boards,  about  a  foot  wide  when  joined,  and  ne; 
fix  feet  long.  The  forepart  is  turned  up,  and  tl 
fides  are  bordered  with  fmall  bands.  The  Indiai 
draw  thefe  carriages  with  great  eafe,  be  they  ever  i 
much  loaded,  by  means  of  a  firing  which  pafTes  rourj 
the  breaft.  This  collar  is  called  a  Metump,  and  is  i 
ufe  throughout  America,  both  in  the  fettlements  an 
the  internaLparts.  Thofe  ufed  in  the  latter  are  ma*3 
of  leather,  and  very  curioufly  wrought. 

The  prifoners  during  their  march  are  guarde 
with  the  greater!  care.  During  the  day,  if  the  jou: 
ney  is  over  land,  they  are  always  held  by  fome  of  tl 
victorious  party  ;  if  by  water,  they  are  fattened  t 
the  canoe,  In  the  night  time  they  are  flretched  \ 
long  the  ground  quite  naked,  with,  their  legs,  arm 
jand  neck  fattened  to  hooks  fixed  in  the  ground.  B< 
fides  this,  cords  are  tied  to  their  arms  or  legs,  whic 
are  held  by  an  Indian,  who  inttantly  awakes  at  ti 
leaf!  motion  of  them. 

Notwithftanding  fuch  precautions  are  ufaallytake 
by  the  Indians,  it  is  recorded  in  the-  annals  of  Nev 
England,  that  one  of  the  weaker  fex,  almofi  alom 
and  unaffiftcd,.  found  means  to  elude  the  vigilance  t 
a  party  of  warriors,  and  not  only  to  make  her  eicaj 
from  them,  but  to  revenge  the  caufe  ofhercour 
try-men.  , 

Some  years  ago,  a  fmall  band  of  Canadian  Indiani 
confifting  of  ten  warriors  attended  by  two  of  thei 
wives,  made  an  irruption  into  the  back  fettlements  c 
New-England.  They  lurked  for  fome  time  in  th 
vicinity  of  one  of  the  moft  exterior  towns,  and  $i 
length,  after  having  killed  and  fcalped  feveral  people 
found  means  to  take  prifoner  a  woman,  who  iiad  wif] 
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gr  a  fon  of  about  twelve  years  of  age.  Being  fatis- 
ed  with  the  execution  they  had  done,  they  retreated 
>wards  their  native  country,  which  lay  at  three  hun- 
red  miles  diftance,  and  carried  off  with  them  their 
po  captives. 

The  fecond  night  of  their  retreat,  the  woman, 
hofe  name,  if  I  miflake  not,  was  Rowe,  formed  a 
jfolution  worthy  of  the  moil  intrepid  hero.  She 
lought  me  fhould  be  able  to  get  from  her  hands  the 
lanaclesby  which  they  were  confined,  and  determine 
i  if  me  did  fo  to  make  a  defperate  effort  for  the  re- 
>very  of  her  freedom.  To  this  purpofe,  when  ihe 
included  that  her  conquerors  were  in  their  foundeft 
eep,  fhe  ftrove  to  flip  the  cords  from  her  hands.  In 
nV  me  fucceeded  5  and  cautioned  her  fon,  whom 
ieyhad  fuffered  to  go  unbound,  in  a  whifper,  againffc 
eing  furprifed  at  what  me  was  about  to  do,  fhe  re«- 
loved  at  a  diftance  with  great  warinefs  the  defenfive 
weapons  of  the  Indians,  which  lay  by  their  fides. 
-Having  done  this,  fhe  put  one  of  the  tomahawks 
ato  the  hands  of  the  boy,  bidding  him  to  follow  her 
sample  $  and  taking  another  herfelf,  fell  upon  the 
eeping  Indians,  feveral  of  whom  me  inftantly  dif- 
atched.  But  her  attempt  was  nearly  fruftrated  by 
ie  imbecility  of  her  fon,  who  wanted  both  ftrength 
nd  refolution,  made  a  feeble  ftroke  at  one  cf  them, 
rhich-only  ferved  to  awaken  him;  (lie  however 
prung  at  the  rifing  warrior,  and  before  he  could  re- 
aver his  arms,  made  him  fink  under  the  weight  of 
£r  tomahawk  1  and  this  fhe  alternately  did  to  all  the 
feft,  except  one  of  the  women,  who  awoke  in  time, 
nd  made  her  efcape. 

The  heroine  then  took  of  the  fcalps  of  her  vanquifh/- 
d  enemies,  and  ieizing  alfo  thofe  they  were  carrying 
s?ay  with  them  as  proofs  of  their  fuccefs,  fhe  return* 
I  in  triumph  to  the  town  from  whence  fhe  had  {q 
jlely  been  dragged,  to  the  great  aftonifhm^nt  of  her 
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neighbours,  who  could  fcarcely  credit  their  fenfes,  & 
•the  teftimonies  fhe  bore  of  her  amazonian  intrepidity 

During  their  march  they  oblige  their  prifoners  t< 
fmg  their  death-fong,  which  generally  confifts  o 
thefe  or  fimilar  fentences  :  "  I  am  going  to  die,  I  aii 
about  to  fufTer  \  but  I  will  hear  the  fevereft  torture* 
my  enemies  can  inflicl:,  with  hecoming  fortitude.  ] 
will  die  like  a  brave  man,  and  I  fhall  then  go  to  joir 
the  chiefs  that  have  fuffered  on  the  fame  account."— 
Thefe  fongs  are  continued  with  neceflary  interval's, 
utkil  they  reach  the  village  or  camp  to  which  thej 
ate  going. 

When  the  warriors  are  arrived  within  hearing,  the} 
let  up  different  cries,  which  communicates  to  theii 
friends  a  general  hiftory  of  the  fuccefs  of  the  expedi- 
tion. The  number  of  the  death-cries  they  give,  de- 
clare how  many  of  their  own  party  are  loft  ;  the  num. 
her  of  war-whoops,  the  numberof  prifoners  they  have 
taken. 

It  is  difficult  to  defcribe  thefe  cries,  but  the  beft 
idea  I  can  convey  of  them  is,  that  the  former  confifti 
of  the  found  whoo,  whoo,  whoop,  which  iš  continu- 
ed in  a  long  mriil  tone,  nearly  till  the  breath  is  ex- 
haufted,  and  then  broken  off  with  a  fudden  elevation 
of  the  voice.  The  latter,  is  a  loud  cry,  of  much  the 
fame  kind,  which  is  modulated  into  notes  by  the  hand 
being  placed  before  the  mouth.  Both  of  them  might 
be  beared  to  a  very  considerable  diftance. 
^  Whilft  thefe  are  uttering,  the  perfons  to  whom 
they  are  designed  to  convey  the  intelligence,  contin-/ 
ue  motionlefs  and  all  attention.  When  this  ceremo- 
ny is  performed,  the  whole  village  iffue  out  to  .  learn 
the  particulars  of  the  relation  they  have  juil  heard  In 
g-eneral  term,  and  accordingly  as  the  news  prove 
mournful  or  the  contrary,  they  anfwer  by  fo  many 
acclamations  or  cries  of  lamentations. 

Being  by  this  time  arrived*  at  the  village  or  camjOT 
the  women  and  children  arm  themfelves  with  flick/ 
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smd  bludgeons,  and  form  themfelves  into  two  ranks, 
through  which  the  priibners  arc  obliged  to  pafs.  TJui 
ient  they  undergo  before  they  reach  the  extre- 
mity of  the  line,  is  very  fevere.  Sometimes  they  are 
n  over  the  head  and  face,  as  to  have  fcarcely 
any  remains  of  life  ;  and  happy  would  it  be  for  them 
if  by  this  ufage  an  end  was  put  to  their  wretched  be- 
ings. But  their  tormentors  take  care  that  ncfne  of 
the  blows  they  give  prove  mortal,  as  they  wifh  to  re- 
fcrve  the  mifer able  {offerers  for  more  fevere  infliclions. 
I  After  having  undergone  this  introductory  difci- 
pline,  they  are  bound  hand  and  foot,  whilft  the  chiefs 
liold  a  council  in  which  their  fate  is  determined. 
Thole  who  are  decreed  td  be  put  to  death  by  the 
ufual  torments,  are  delivered  to  the  chief  of  the  war- 
riors ;  fuch  as  are  to  be  fpared,  are  given  into  the 
hands  of  the  chief  of  the  nation  :  fo  that  in  a  fhort 
time  all  the  prifoners  may  be  affured  of  their  fate, 
as  the  fentence  now  pronounced  is  irrevocable  The 
former  they  term  being  configned  to  the  houfe  of 
death,  the  latter  to  the  houfe  of  grace. 

Such  captives  as  are  pretty  far  advanced  in  life, 
and  have  acquired  great  honor  by  their  warlike  deeds, 
always  atone  for  the  blood  they  have  fpilt,  by  the 
tortures  of  fire.  Their  fuccefs  in  war  is  readily 
known  by  the  blue  marks  upon  their  breads  and  arms, 
which  are  as  legible  to  the  Indians  as  letters  are  to 
Europeans. 

The  manner  in  which  thefehierogly  phicjes  are  made, 
k  by  breaking  the  fkin  with  the  teeth  of  fifh,  or  fliar- 
pened  flints,  dipped  in  a  kind  of  ink  made  of  the  foot 
of  pitch  pine.  Like  "thole  of  the  ancients  Pitts  of 
Britain  theie  are  efteemed  ornamental  5  and  at  the 
fame  time  they  fcrve  as  regifters  cf  the  heroic  actions 
of  the  warrior,  who  thv;  shears  about  him  ind 
marks  of  his  valour. 

The   priibners  deftified   to  death  are   fbon  led  fy 
:  execution,  which  is  i 
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tre  of  the  camp  or  village  ;  where,  being  ftript,  and 
every  part  of  their  bodies  blackened,  the  fkin  of  a 
crow  or  raven  is  fixed  on  their  heads.  They  are  then 
bound  to  a  itake,  with  faggots  heaped  around  them, 
and  obliged,  for  the  lafi  time,  to  iing  their  death- 
fong. 

The  warriors,  for  fuch  it  is  only  who  commonly 
fuffer  this  punifhment,  now  perform  in  a  more  prolix 
manner  this  fad  folemnity.  They  recount  with  an 
audible  voice  all  the  brave  actions  they  have  perform- 
ed, and  pride  themfelves  in  the  number  of  enemies 
they  have  killed.  In  this  rehearfal  they  fpare  not  even 
their  tormentors,  but  drive  by  every  provoking  tale 
they  can  invent,  to  irritate  and  infult  them.  Some* 
times  this  has  the  delired  effect,  and  the  fufferers  are 
difpatched  fooner  than  they  otherwife  would  have 
been. 

There  are  many  other  methods  which  the  Indians 
make  ufe  of  to  put  their  priibners  to  death,  but  thefe 
are  only  occarlonal -,  that  of  burning  is  'mo ft  gener- 
ally ufed. 

Whilft  I  was  at  the  chief  town  of  the  Ottagaumies, 
an  Illinois  Indian  was  brought  in,  who  hag1  been 
made  prifoners  by  one  of  their  war-parties.  I  had 
then  an  opportunity  of  feeing  the  cuftomary  cruelties 
inflicled  by  thefe  people  on  their  captives,  through 
the  minuted 'part  of  their  procefs.  After  the  previ- 
ous fteps  neceffary  to  this  condemnation,  he  wa6 
carried,  early  in  the  morning,  to  a  little  diftance  from  - 
the  "town, -Where  he  was  bound  to  a  tree. 

This  being  done,  all  the  boys,  who  amounted  to  a 
great  number,  as  the  place  was  populous,  were  per- 
mitted to  amufe  themfelves  with  (hooting  their  ar- 
rows at  the  unhappy  victim.  As  they  were  none  of 
f  hem  more  than  twelve  years  old,  and  were  placed  at 
a  considerable  diftance,  they  had  not  ftrength  to  pe- 
netrate to  the  vital  parts,  fo  that  the  poor  wretch 
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ftood  pierced  with  arrows,  and  differing  the  confe- 
quent  agonies,  for  more  than  two  days. 

During  this  time  he  fung  his  warlike  exploits. 
He  recapitulated  every  ftratagem  he  had  made  ufe 
of  to  furprife  his  enemies  :  he  boailed  of  the  quan- 
tity of  fcalps  he  poffeffed,  and  enumerated  the  pri- 
soners he  had  taken.  He  then  defcribed  the  differ- 
ent barbarous  methods  by  which  he  had  put  the  lat- 
ter to  death,  and  feemed  even  then  to  receive  incon- 
ceivable pleafure  from  the  recital  of  the  horrid  talc. 

But  he  dwelt  more  particularly  on  the  cruelties  he 
had  praftifed  on  fuch  of  the  kindred  of  his  prefent 
tormentors  as  had  fallen  into  his  hands ;  endeavour- 
ing by  thefe  aggravated  infults  to  induce  them  to  in- 
creafe  his  tortures,  that  he  might  be  able  to  give 
greater  proofs  of  fortitude.  Even  in  the  laft  drug- 
gies of  life,  when  he  was  no  longer  able  to  vent  in 
words  the  indignant  provocation  his  tongue  would 
have  uttered,  a  fmlle  of  mingled  fcorn  and  triumph 
fat  on  his  countenance. 

This  method  of  tormenting  their  enemies  is  consi- 
dered by  the  Indians  as  productive  of  more  than  one 
beneficial  confequence.  It  fatiates,  in  a  greater  de- 
gree^ that  diabolical  luft  of  revenge,  which  is  the  pre- 
dominant paffion  in  the  breaft  of  every  individual,  of 
every  tribe,  and  it  gives  the  growing  warriors  an 
early  propenfity  to  that  cruelty  and  thirft  for  blood, 
which  is  fo  neceffary  a  qualification  for  fuch  as  would 
be  thoroughly  ikilled  in  their  favage  art  of  war. 

I  have  been  informed,  that  an  Indian  who  was 
under  the  hands  of  his  tormentors,  had  the  audacity 
to  tell  them,  that  they  were  ignorant  old  women,  and 
did  not  know  how  to  put  brave  prifoners  to  death. 
He  acquainted  them  that  he  had  heretofore  taken 
fome  of  their  warriors,  and  inftead  of  the  trivial  pun- 
ishments they  inflifted  on  him,  he  had  devifed  for 
them  the  moil  excruciating  torments  \  that  having 
bound  them  to  a  ftake,  he  had  ftuck  their  bodies 
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full  of  fharp  fplinte'rs  of  turpentine  wood,  to  whiek 
he  then  fet  fire,  and  dancing  around  them  enjoyed 
the  agonizing  pangs  of  the  flaming  victims. 

This  bravado,  which  carried  with  it  a  degree  of 
.  infult,  that  even  the  accuitomed  ear  of  an.  Indian 
could  not  liften  to  unmoved,  threw  his  tormentors 
off  their  guard,  and  ihortened  the  duration  of  his 
torments ;  for  one  of  the  chiefs  ran  to  him,  and 
ripping  out  his  heart,  {topped  with  it  the  mouth  from 
which  had  iiTued  fuch  provoking  language. 

Innumerable  are  the  ftories  that  may  be  told  of  the 
courage  and  refolution  of  the  Indians,  who  happed 
to  be  made  prifoner-s  by  their  adversaries*  Many 
that  I  have  heard  are  fo  aftonilhing,  that  they  feem 
to  exceed  the  utmoft  limits  of  credibility  \  it  is,  how- 
ever, certain  that  thefe  favages  are  porTeffed  with  ma- 
ny heroic  qualities,  and  bear  every  fpecies  of  misfor- 
tunes with  a  degree  of  fortitude  which  has  not  been 
outdone  by  any  of  the  ancient  heroes  either  of  Greece 
or  .of  Rome. 

Notwithstanding  thefe  a£b  of  feverity  exercifed 
by  the  Indians  towards  thofe  of  their  own  fpecies, 
who  fall  into  their  hands,  fome  tribes  of  them  have 
been  remarked  for  their  moderation  to  fuch  female 
prifoners,  belonging  to  the  Engliih  colonies  as  have 
.happened  to  be  taken  hy  them.  Women  of  great 
beauty  have  frequently  been  carried  ofT  by  them,  and 
during  a  march  of  three  or  four  hundred  miles, 
Through  their  retired  foreils,  have  lain  by  their  fides 
without  receiving  any  infult,  and  their  chaftity  has 
remained  inviolate.  Inftances  have  happened  where 
female  captives,  who  have  been  pregnant  at  the  time 
of  their  being  taken,  have  found  the  pangs  of  child- 
birth come  upon  them  in  the  midft  of  folitary  woods, 
and  favages  their  only  companions  ;  yet  from  thefe, 
lavages  as  they  were,  have  they  received  every  aflift- 
£iice  their  fituation  would  admit  of,  and  been  treated 
with  a  degree  of  delicacy  and  humanity  they  little 
expected. 
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This  forbearance,  it  miift  be  acknowledged,  docs 
not  proceed  altogether  from  their  difpofition,  but  is 
only  inherent  in  thofe  who  have  fome  communica- 
tion with  the  French  miffionaries.  Without  intend- 
ing that  their  natural  enemies,  the  Englifh,  fhould 
enjoy  the  benefit  of  their  labours,  thefe  fathers  have 
taken  great  pains  to  inculcate  on  the  minds  of  the 
Indians  the  general  principles  of  humanity,  which 
has  diffufed  itfelf  through  their  manners,  and  has 
proved  of  public  utility. 

Thofe  prifoners  that  are  configned  to  the  houfe 
of  grace,  and  thefe  are  commonly  the  young  men, 
women,  and  children,  await  the  difpofal  of  the  chiefs, 
who,  after  the  execution  of  fuch  as  are  condemned 
to  die,  hold  a  council  for  this  purpofe. 

A  herald  is  fent  round  the  village  or  camp,  to  give 
notice  that  fuch  as  have  loft  any  relations  in  the  late 
expedition,  are  defired  to  attend  the  diftribution 
which  is  about  to  take  place.  Thofe  women  who 
have  loft  their  fons  or  huflbands,  are  generally  fatis- 
fied  in  the  firft  place  ;  after  thefe,  fuch  as  have  been 
deprived  of  friends  of  a  more  remote  degree  of  con- 
sanguinity, or  who  choofe  to  adopt  fome  of  the  youth. 
The  divifion  being  made,  which  is  done,  as  in  a- 
ther  cafes,  without  the  leaft  difpute,  thofe  who  have 
received  any  fhare,  lead  them  to  their  tents  or  huts  5 
and  having  unbound  them,  wafh  and  drefs  their 
wounds  if  they  happen  to  have  received  any  ;  they 
then  cloath  them,  and  give  them  the  moil  comforts- 
We  and  refreshing  food  their  ftore,  will  afford. 

Whilft  their  new  domeftics  are  feeding,  they  en- 
deavour to  adminifter  confolation  to  them  ;  they  tell 
them  that  as  they  are  redeemed  from  death,  they  mull 
now  be  cheerful  and  happy ;  and  if  they  ferve  them 
well,  without  murmuring  or  repining,  nothing  {hall 
>e  wanting  to  make  them  fuch  atonement  for  the  lofs 
j>f  their  country  and  friends  as  circumftances  will  al- 
low of, 
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If  any  men  ^re  fpared,  they  are  commonly  given 
to  the  widows  that  have  loft  their  hufbands  by  the 
hand  of  the  enemy3  fhouid  there  be  any  fuch,  to 
whom,  if  they  happen  to  prove  agreeable,  they  are 
foon  married.  But  fhouid  fiie  dame  be  otherwife 
engaged,  the  life  of  him  who  falls  to  her  lot  is  in 
great  danger  ;  efpecially  if  (lie  fancies  that  her  late 
hufband  wants  a  flavc  in  tke  country  of  fpirits,  to 
which  he  is  ^one. 

When  this  is  the  cafe,  a  number  of  young  men 
take  the  devoted  captive  to  fome  diftance,  ?.vA  dip 
patch  him  without  any  ceremony :  after  he  has  beea 
fpared  by  the  council,  they  confider  him  of  too  little 
confequence  to  be  entitled  to  the  torments  allotted  to 
thofe  who  have  been  judged  worthy  of  them. 

The  women  are  ufually  diftributed  to  the  men, 
from  whom  they  do  not  fail  of  meeting  with  a  favour- 
able reception.  The  boys  and  girls  are  taken  into 
the  families  of  fuch  as  have  need  of  them,  and  are 
confidered  as  flaves ;  and  it  is  not  uncommon  that 
they  are  fold  in  the  fame  capacity  to  the  European 
traders  who  come  among  them. 

The  Indians  have  no  idea  of  moderating  the  rav- 
ages of  war,  by  fparing  their  prifoners,  and  entering 
211  to  a  negociation  with  the  band  from  whom  they 
have  been  taken,  for  an  exchange.  All  that  are  cap- 
tivated by  both  parties,  are  either  put  to  death,  adopt- 
ed, or  made  flaves  of.  And  fo  particular  are  every 
nation  in  this  refpe£t,,  that  if  any  of  their  tribe,  even 
a  warrior,  fhouid  be  taken  prifoner,  and  by  chance 
be  received  into  the  houfe  of  grace,  either  as  an  adopt- 
ed perfon  or  a  flave,  and  fhouid  afterwards  make  his 
efcape,  they  *will  by  no  means  receive  him,  or  ac- 
knowledge him  as  one  of  their  band. 

The  condition  of  fuch  as  are  adopted,  _  differs  not 
in  any  one  inftance  from  the  children  of  the  nation 
to  which  they  now  belong.     They  a  flu  me  all  the 

hts  of  thofe  whcfe  places  they  fupply,  and  fre- 
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quenrly  make  no  difficulty  of  going  m  the  war-parties 
againil  their  own  countrymen.  Should,  however, 
any  of  thofe  by  chance  make  their  efcape,  and  be  af- 
terwards retaken,  they  are  efteemed  as  unnatural 
children  and  ungrateful  perfons,  who  have  deferted 
and  made*  war  upon  their  parents  and  benefactors, 
and  are  treated  with  uncommon  feverity. 

That  part  of  the  prifoners  which  are  confidered  as 
flaves,  are  generally  diftributed  among  the  chiefs ; 
who  frequently,  make  prefents  of  fome  of  them  to  the 
European  governors  of  the  out-pofts,  or  to  the  fu- 
perintendants  or  commnTaries  of  Indian  affairs.  I 
have  been  informed  that  it  was  the  Jefuits  and  French 
miffionaries  that  firft  occafioned  the  introduction  of 
thefe.  unhappy  captives  into  the  fettlements,  and 
who  by  fo  doing  taught  the  Indians  that  they  were 
valuable. 

Thek  views  indeed  were  laudable,  as  they  imagin* 
ed  that  by  this  method  they  mould  not  only  prevent 
much  barbarity  and  bloodihed,.  but  find  the  opportu- 
nities of  fpreading  their  religion  among  them  encreaf- 
«d.  To  this  purpofe  they  encouraged  the  traders  to 
purchafe  fach  ilaves  as  they  met  with. 

The  good  effects  of  this  mode  of  proceeding  were 
not  however  equal  to  the  expectations  of  thefe  pious 
iathers.  Inftead  of  being  the  means  of  preventing 
cruelty  and  bloodlhed,  it  only  caufed  diffentions  be- 
tween the  Indian  nations  to  be  carried  on  with  a 
greater  degree  of  violence?and  with  unremitted  ardour. 
The  prr>e  they  fought  for  being  no  longer  revenge 
or  fame,  but  the  acquirement  of  fpirituous  liquors3 
for  which  their  captives  were  to  be  exchanged,  and 
of  which  almofi:  every  nation  is  immoderately  fond, 
they  fought  for  their  enemies  with  unwonted  ala- 
crity, and  were  conftantly  on  the  watch  to  furprife 
and  carry  them  off. 

It  might  ftill  be  laid  that  fewer  of  the  captives  are 
tormented  znd  put  to  death,  fince  thefe  expectations 
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of  receiving  fo  valuable  a  confideration  for  them  havfe 
been  excited  than  there  ufually  had  been  ;  but  it  does 
not  appear  that  their  accuftomed  cruelty  to  the  war- 
riors they  take,  is  in  the  leaft  abated ;  their  natural 
defire  of  vengeance  mud  be  gratified  *,  they  now  only 
become  more  affiduous  in  fecuring  a  greater  number 
of  young  prifoners,  whiift  thofe  who  are  made  cap- 
tive in  their  defence,  are  tormented  and  put  to  death 
as  before. 

The  miffionaries  finding,  that  contrary  to  their 
wifhes,  their  zeal  had  only  ferved  to  increafe  the  faie 
of  the  noxious  juices,  applied  to  the  governor  of 
Canada,  in  the  year  1693,  for  a  prohibition  of  this 
baneful  trade.  An  order  was  iflued  accordingly,  but 
it  could  not  put  a  total  flop  to  it ;  die  French  Couri- 
ers de  BoYs  were  hardy  enough  to  carry  it  on  clandef- 
tihely,  notwithftanding  the  penalty  annexed  to  a 
breach  of  the  prohibition  was  a  conilderable  fine  and 
imprifonment. 

Some  who  were  detected  in  the  profecution  of  it, 
withdrew  into  the  Indian  countries,  where  they  in- 
termarried with  the  natives,  and  underwent  a  volun- 
tary banifhment.  Thefe  however,  being  an  aban- 
doned and  debauched  fet,  their  conduct  contributed 
very  little  either  towards  reforming  the  manners  of 
their  new  relations,  or  engaging  them  to  entertain  a 
favorable  opinion  of  the  religion  they  profefied.  Thus 
did  thefe  indefatigable,  religious  men,  fee  theirdefigns 
in  fome  meafure  once  more  fruftrated. 

However,  the  emigration  was  produ£Uve  of  an  ef- 
fect which  turned  out  to  be  beneficial  to  their  nation. 
By  the  conne&ion  of  thefe  refugees  with  the  Iroquois, 
MiffiiTuages,  Hurons,  Miamies,  Powtowottomies, 
Puants,  Menomonies,  Algonkins,  &c.  and  the  con- 
ftant  reprefentations  thefe  various  nations  received 
from  them  of  the  power  and  grandeur  of  the  French, 
to  the  aggrandizement  of  whofe  monarch,  notwith- 
ftanding their  banifhment,  they  ftill  retained  their  ha^i 

bitual 
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Ritual  inclination,  the  Indians  bacame  lnferifiBIy  pre- 
judiced in  favor  of  that  people,  and  I  am  perfuaded 
will  take  every  opportunity  of  {hewing  their  attach- 
ment to  them. 

this,  even  in  defpite  of  the  difgraceful  eftima- 
tion  they  muft  be  held  by  them,  fmce  they  ha.ve  been 
driven  out  of  Canada  y  for  the  Indians  corrfider  eve- 
fy  conquered  people  as  in  a  ftate  of  vaffalage  to  their 
conquerors.  After  one  nation  fcas  finally  fubdued  a- 
Mother,  and  a  conditional '  fubmiffiori  is  agreed  on,  it 
Pttiftornary  for  the  chiefs  of  the  conquered,  when 
they  fit  in  council  with  their  fubduers,  to  wear  petti- 
coats, as  an  acknowledgment  that  they  are  in  a  ftate 
of  fubje&iori,  and  ought  to  be  ranked  among  the  wo- 
men. Their  partiality  to^the  French  has  however 
taken  too  deep  root  for  time  itfelf  to  eradicate  it, 
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JL  HE  wars  that  are  carried  on  between  the  'Indian 
nations  are  in  general  hereditary,  and  continue  from 
age  to  age  with  a  few  interruptions.  If  a  peace  be- 
comes neceflary,  the  principal  care  of  both  parties  is 
to  avoid  the  appearance  of  making  the  firft  advances. 
When  they  treat  with  an  enemy,  relative  to  a  fuf- 
■penfion  of  hoftilities,  the  chief  who  is  commiffioned 
to  undertake  the  negotiation,-  if  it  is  not  brought  about 
by  the  mediation  of  fome  neighbouring  band,  abates 
nothing  of  his  natural  haughtinefs  :  even  when  the  af- 
fairs of  his  country  are  in  the  word  fituation,  he 
iftakes  no  conceffions,  but  endeavours  to  perfuade  his 
adverfaries  that  it  is  their  intereft  to  put  an  end  to 
the  war,  Accidents 
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Accidents  fometlmes  contribute  to  bring  about 
peace  between  nations  that  otherwife  could  not  b< 
prevailed  oil  to  liften  to  terms  of  accommodation.  Ai 
inftance  of  this,  which  I  heard  of"  in  almoft  every  na 
tion  I  pafled  through,  I  mall  relate. 

About  eighty  years  ago,  the  Iroquois  and  Chipe 
ways,  two  powerful  nations,  were  at  war  with  the  Ot 
tagaumies  and  Saukies,  who  were  much  inferior  t< 
their  adverfaries  both  in  numbers  and  ftrength*  On< 
winter  near  a  thoufand  of  the  former  made  an  excur 
lion- from  Lake  Ontario,  by  way  of  Toronto,  toward 
the  territories  of  their  enemies*  They  coafted  Lafa 
Huron  on  its  eafl  and  northern  borders,  till  they  ar 
rived  at  the  ifland  of  St.  Jofeph,  which  is  fituated  if 
the  Straits  of  St.  Marie*  There  they  croiTed  thefi 
Straits  upon  the  ice,  about  fifteen  miles  below  th'< 
falls,  and  continued  their  route  fiill  weftward.  Ai 
the  ground  was  covered  with  fnow  to  prevent  a  dif 
covery  of  their  numbers,  they  marched  in  a  fingle  file 
treading  in  each  others  footfteps. 

Four  Chipe  way  Indians,  paffing  that  way,  obferv- 
ed  this  army,  and  readily  guefTed  from  the  direftior 
of  their  march,  and  the  precautions  they  took,  botl 
the  country  to  which  they  were  haftening,  and  then 
defigns. 

Notwithstanding  the  nation  to  which  they  belong- 
ed was  at  war  with  the  Ottagaumies,  and  in  alliance 
with  their  invaders,  yet  from  a  principle  which  can- 
not be  accounted  for,'  they  took  an  inftant  refolution 
to  apprife  the  former  of  their  danger.  To  this  pur- 
pole  they  haftened  away  with  their  ufual  celerity,  and, 
taking  a  circuit  to  avoid  difcovery,  arrived  at  the  hunt- 
ing grounds  of  the  Ottagaumies,  before  io  large  a 
body,  moving  in  fo  cautious  a  manner,  could  do.  Ther? 
they  found  a  party  of  about  four  hundred  warriors, 
fome  of  which  were  Saukies,  whom  they  informed  of 
the  approach  of  their  enemies. 

This 
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The  chiefs  immediately  collected  their  whole  force, 
nd  held  a  council  on  the  ftcps  that  were  to  be  tak- 
11  for  their  defence.  As  they  were  encumbered 
ith  their  families,  it  was  impoffible  that  they  could 
treat  in  time  5  they  therefore  determined  to  choole 
le  moft  advantageous  fpot,  and  to  give  the  Iroquois 
ic  bed  reception  in  their  power. 

Not  far  from  the  place  where  they  then  happened 
'be,  flood  two  fmaJl  Jakes,  between  which  ran  a 
trrow  neck  of  land  about  a  mile  in  length,  and  only 
am  twenty  to  forty  yards  in  breadth.  Concluding 
at  the  Iroquois  intended  topafs  through  this  defile* 
e  united  bands  divided  their  little  party  into  two 
dies  of  two  hundred  each.  One  of  thefe  took  pofb 
the  extremity  of  the  pafs  that  lay  nearer!  to  their 
Kiting  grounds,  which  they  immediately  fortified 
tli  a  breaft-work  formed  of  palifades  ;  whilft  the 
her  body  took  a  compafs  round  one  of  the  lakes, 
th'a.defsgn  to  hem  their  enemies  in  when  they  had 
tered  the  defile. 

Their  ftratagem  fucceeded  ;  for  no  fooner  had  the 
lole  of  the  Iroquois  entered  the  pafs,  than,  being 
Dnded  with  wood  for  the  purpofe,  they  formed  a 
lilar  breafl  work  on  the  other  extremity,  and  thus 
clofed  their  enemies.. 

The  Iroquois  foon  perceived  their  filiation,  and 
mediately  held  a  council  on  themeafures  that  were 
:effary  to  be  perfued  to  extricate  tfeernfelves.  Un- 
ity-for  them  a  thaw  had  juft  taken  place,  which 
Ho  far  diflblved  the  ice  as  to  render  it '  impafilble, 
i  yet  there  ftlll  remained  fufficient  to  prevent  them 
m  either  paffing  over  the  lake  on  rafts,  or  from 
imming  acrofs.  In  this  dilemma  it  was  agreed 
I  they  iliould  endeavour  to  force  one  of  the  breaft 
tks ;  but  they  foon  found  them  too  well  defended 
:ffed  their  purpofe. 

Not^itinlanding  this  difappointment,  with  the 
M<  cempofurs  and  unapprehenfivenefs  of  Indians, 
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they  amufed  themfelves  three  or  four  days  in  -fifhing, 
By  this  time  the  ice  being  quite  diffolved,  they  made 
themfelves  rafts,  which  they  were  enabled  to  do  by 
fome  trees  that  fortunately  grew  on  the  fpot,  and  at- 
tempted to  crofs  one  of  the  lakes. 

They  accordingly  fet.offbefore  day-break  ;  but  the 
Ortagaumiesjwho  had  been  watchful  of  their  motions, 
perceiving  their  defign,  detached  one  hundred  anc 
fifty  men  from  each  of  their  parties,  to  oppofe  theii 
landing.  Thefe  three  hundred  marched  fo  expedl 
tiouily  to  the  other  fide  of  the  lake,  that  they  reachec 
it  before  their  opponents  had  gained  the  fhore,  the] 
being  retarded  by  their  poles  flicking  in  the  mud. 

As  foon  as  the  confederates  arrived,  they  pourec1 
in  a  very  heavy  fire,  both  from  their  bows  and  muf 
quetry,  on  the  Iroquois,  which  greatly  difconcertee 
them  \  till  the  latter  finding  their  fituation  defperate, 
leaped  into  the  water,  and  fought  their  way  througr. 
their  enemies.  This  however  they  could  not  do  with- 
out lofing  more  than  half  their  men. 

After  the  Iroquois  had  landed,  they  made  good  theii 
retreat,  but  were  obliged  to  leave  their  enemies  maf 
•tersoftbe  field,  and  in  poilefilon  of  ail  the  furs  the] 
had  taken  during  their  winter's  hunt.  Thus  dearl] 
did  they  pay  for  an  unprovoked  excurfion  to  fuch  ; 
diftance  from  the  route  they  ought  to  have  purfued 
and  to  which  they  were  only  impelled  by  a  fudden  de- 
fire  of  cutting  off  fome  of  their  ancient  enemies. 

But  had  they  known  their  ftrength,  they  might  have 

rdeftroyed  every  man  of  the  party  that  oppofed  them  ; 

jwhich.  even  at  the  firfi  oiifet  was  only  inconfiderable 

.and  when  dim-inifhed  by  the  aclion,  totally  unable   tc 

snake  any  ftand  againft  them. 

The  victorious  bands  rewarded  the  Chipeways, 
who  had  been  the  means  of  their  fuccefs,  with  a  (hare 
of  the  fpoih.  They  prefied  them  to  take  any  quanti- 
ty they  chofe  of  the  richeft  of  the  furs,  and  tent  t 


.under  .and  efcort  of  fifty  me 
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The  difinterefled  Chipeways,  as  the  Indians  in  gene- 
ral are  feldom  a&uated  by  mercenary  motives,  for  a 
considerable  time  refufed  thefe  preients,  but  were  at 
length  perfuacled  to  accept  of  them. 

The  brave  and  well  concerted  refinance  here  made 
by  the  Ottagauniies  and  Saukks,  aided  by  the  medi- 
ation of  the  Chipeways,  who  laying  afide  on  this  occa- 
fion  the  animonty  they  had  To  long  borne  thofe  people's 
approved  of  the  generous  conduct  of  their  four  chiefs, 
were  together  the  means  of  erYe (Sting  a  reconciliation 
between  thefe  nations  ;  and  in  procsfs  of  time  united 
•  them  all  in  the  bands  of  amity. 

And  I  believe  that  all  the  Indians  'inhabiting  that 
extenfive  country,  which  lies  between  Quebec,  the 
banks  of  the  Miflifippi  north  of  theOuifconiin,and  the 
fettlements  belonging  to  the  Hudfon's  Bay  Company, 
.  are  at  prefent  in  a  ftate  of  profound  peace.  When 
their  reftlefs  difpofitions  will  not  fufFef  them  to  remain 
inactive,  thefe  northern  Indians  feldom  commit  hof- 
tilities  on  each  other, but  make  excursions  to  the  fouth- 
wards,  againft  the  Cherokees,  Cheetahs,  Chickafaws 
•or  Illinois., 

Sometimes  the  Indians  graw  tired  of  a  war  which 

they  have  carried  on  againft  fome  neighbouring  nation 

for  many  years  without  much  fuccefs,  and  in  this  cafe 

they  feek  for  mediators  to  be^in  a  negotiation.  Thefe 
«•1*1  00  ■* 

being  obtained,  the  treaty  is  thus  conducted  : 

A  number  of  their  own  chiefs,  joined  by  thofe  who 

have  accepted  the  friendly  office,,  fet  out  together  for 

the  country  of  their  enemies  ;  fueh  as  are  chofen  'for 

this  purpofe,  are  chiefs  of  the  mod  extenfive  abilities, 


and  of  the  greateft  integrity.    They  bear  before  then* 
the  Pipe  of  Peace,  which  I  need  not  inform  my  rea- 

Flag;  of  Truce  among 


I  ders  is  of  the  fame  nature  as  a 
the  Europeans,  and  is  treated  v. 

•  and  veneration,  even  by  the  m 
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refpe&fully,  or  its  rights  violated.  The  Indians  be- 
lieye  that  the  Great  bpirit  never  fufters  an  infraction 
of  this  kind  to  go  unpunifhed. 

The*Pipe  of  Peace,  which  is  termed  by  the  French 
the  Calumet,  for  what  reafon  I  could  never  learn,  is 
about  four  feet  long.  The  bowl  of  it  is  made  of  red 
marble,  and  the  item  of  it  of  a  light  wood,  curioufly 
painted  with  hieroglyphicks  in  various  colors,  and  a- 
dorned  with  feathers/  of  the  moft  beautiful  birds; 
but  it  is  not  in  my  power  to  convey  an  idea  of  the 
various  tints  and  pleafing  ornaments  of  this  much 
efteemed  Indian  implement. 

Every  nation  has  a  different  method  of  decorating"- 
thefe  pipes,  and  they  can  tell  at  fir  ft  fight  to  what 
band  it  belongs.     It  is  ufed  as  an  introduction  to  alt- 
treaties,  and  great  ceremony  attends  the  ufe  of  it  on 
tliefe  occaiions. 

The  .affiftant  or  aid-de-camp  of  the  great  warrior, 
when  the  chiefs  are  afTembled  and  feated,  fills  it  with 
tobacco  mixed  with  the  herbs  before  mentioned,  tak- 
ing care  at  the  fame  time  that  no  part  of  it  touches 
the  ground.  When  it  is  filled,  he  takes  a  coal  that 
is  thoroughly  kindled,  from  a  fire  which  is  generally 
kept  burning  in  the  midfi  of  the  afiembiy,  and  places 
it  on  the  tobacco. 

As  fbon  as  it  is  fufficiently  lighted,  he  "throws  off 
the  coal,  fie  then  turns  the  item  of  it  towards  the 
heavens,  after  this  towards  the  earth,  and  now  hold- 
ing  it  horizontally,  moves  himfelf  round  till  he  has 
completed  a  circle  ;  by  the  firit  aclion  he  is  fuppofed 
to  prefent.it  to  the  Great  Spirit,  whofe  aid  is  thereby 
fapplicated  \  by  the  fecond,  to  avert  any  malicious 
kiterpofition  of  the  evil  fpirits  ;  and  by  the  third  to 
;gain  the  protection  of  the  fprits  inhabiting  the  air, 
the  earth,  and  the  waters.  Having  thus  fe cured  the 
favor  of  thofe  invifible  agents,  in  whofe  power  they 
fuppofe  it  is  either  to  forward  or  obftruct  the  iiTue  of 
their  prefent  deliberations^  he  prefects  it  to  the  hered- 
itary 
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itary  chief,  who  having  taken  two  o'r  thrCe  whiffs, 
blows  the  fmoke  from  his  mouth,  nrit  towards  hea- 
ven, and  then  around  him  upon  the  ground. 

It  is  afterwards  put  in  the  fame  manner  into  the 
mouths  of  the  ambaiTadcrs  or  ftrangers,  who  oJbferve 
the  fame  ceremony,  then  to  the  chief  of  the  warriors, 
and  to  all  the  other  chiefs  in  turn,  according 'to -their 
gradation.  During  this  time  the  perfon  who  exe- 
cutes this  honorable -office  holds  the  pipe  flightly  in 
his  hand,  as  if  he  feared  to  prefs  the  facred  initru- 
ment  \  nor  does  any  one  prefume  to  touch  it  but  with 
his  lips. 

:  When  the  chiefs  who  are  intruiled  with  the  com- 
jniffion  for  making  peace,  approach  the  town  or  camp 
to  which  they  are  going5  they  begin  to  fing  and  dance 
the  fongs  and  dances  appropriated  to  this  occafion. 
By  this  time  the  adverfe  party  are  apprifed  of  their 
arrival,  and,  at  the  fight  of  the  Pipe  of  Peace  divert- 
ing themfelves  of  their  wonted  enemy,  invite  them 
to  the  habitation  of  the  Great  Chief,  and  furnifh  thera 
with  every  conveniency  during  the  negotiation. 

A  council  is  then  held  \  and  when  the  fpeeches 
and  debates  are  ended,  if  no  obftru&ions  arife  ro  put 
a  flop  to  the  treaty,  the  painted  hatchet  is  buried  in 
the  ground,  as  a  memorial  that  all  animofiries  between 
the  contending  nations  have  cez&d,  and  a  peace  tak- 
en place.  Among  the  ruder  bands,  fych  as  have  na 
communication  with  the  Europeans,  a  war-club, 
painted  red  is  buried,  inftead  of  the  hatchet. 
-  A  belt  of  wampum,  is  alfo  given  on  this  occafion, 
which  ferves  as  a  ratification  of  the  peace,  and  re- 
cords to  the  lateft  pofrerity,  by  the  hieroglyphicks  in- 
to which  the  beads  are  formed,  every  flipuiated  arti- 
cle in  the  treaty. 

Thefe  belts  are  made  of  fhells  found  on  the  coafls 
of  New-England  and  Virginia,  which  are  fawed  out 
mto  beads  of  an  oblong  form,  about  a  quarter  of  an 
Inch  long,  and  round  like  other  beads.  Being  ftrung 

on 
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on  leather  firings,  and  {Several  of  them  fewe J  neatly 
together  with  fine  linewy  threads,  they  then  compofe. 
what  is  termed  a  belt  of  Wampum. 

The  fhells  are  generally  of  two  colors,  fome  white 
and  Qthers  violet  y  but  the  latter  are  more  highly  ef- 
teemed  than  the  former.  They  are  held  in  as  much 
eftimation  hy  the  Indians,  as  gold,  filver,  or  precious 
topes,  are  by  the  Europeans. 

The  belts  are  eompofed  of  ten,  twelve,  or  a  greater 
number  of  flringSj  according  to  the  importance  of  the 
affair  in  agitation,  or  the  dignity  of  the  perfon  to 
whom  it  is  prefented.  On  more  trifling  occafions* 
firings  of  thefe  beads  are  prefented  by  the  chiefs  to- 
each  other,  and  frequently  worn  by  them  about  their 
necks,  as  a  valuable  ornament. 


CHAP  T  E  R     XI,. 
OF  THEIR  GAMES. 


JC\8  I  have  before  ebferved,  the  Indians  are.' 
greatly  addicted  to  gaming,  and  will  even  flake,  and 
lofe  with  cempofure,  all  the  valuables  they  are  pofTefll 
•:d  of.  They  amufe  themfelves  at  feveral  forts  of 
games*  but  the  principal  and  mofi/efteemed  among 
i-hem  is  th&t ..of  the  ball,  which  is  not  unlike  the  Eu- 
ropean game  of  tennis. 

The  balls  they  ufe  are  rather  larger  than  thofe  made 
u£e  of  at.  tennis,  and  are  formed  of  a  piece  of  deer- 
fkin  j  which  being  moiftened  to  render  it  fupple,  is 
fluffed  hard  with  the  hair  of  the  fame  creature,  and 
fewed  with  its  finews.  The  ball-flicks,  are  about  three 
feet  long,  at  the  end  of  which  there  is  fixed  a  kind  of 
racket,  refembling  the  palm  of  the  hand,  and  fafhion- 
fed  of  thongs  cut  from  a  deer-ikin.     In  thefe  they 

catch 
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catcji  the  ball,  and  throw  it  to  a  great  diftance,  If  they 
are  not  prevented  by  feme  of  the  oppofite  party,  who 
fly  to  intercept  it. 

This  game  is  generally  played  by  large  companies, 
that  fometimes  confifl:  of  more  than  three  hundred  ; 
and  it  is  not  uncommon  for  different  bands  to  play  a- 
gainft  each  other. 

-  They  begin  by  fixing  two  poles  in  the  ground  at  a- 
bout  fix  hundred  yards  apart,  and  one  of  thefe  goals 
belong  to  each  party  of  the  combatants.  The  ball  is 
thrown  up  high  in  the  centre  of  the  ground,  and  in 
a  direct  line  between  the  goals  :  towards  which  each 
party  endeavours  to  ftrike  it,  and  whichfoever  fide 
firft  caufes  it  to  reach  their  own  goal,  reckons  towards 
the  game. 

.    They  are  fo  exceeding  dextrous  in  this  manly  ex- 

ercife,  that  the  ball  is  ufually  kept  flying  in  different 

directions  by  the  force  of  the  rackets,  without  touch- 

I  ing  the  ground  during  the  whole  contention  \  for  they 

Pare  not  allowed  to  catch  it  with  their  hands.     They 

I  run  with  amazing  velocity  in  purfuit   of  each  other, 

and  when  one  is  on  the  point  of  hurling  it  to  a  great 

diftance,  an  antagonift  overtakes  him,  and  by  a  fud~ 

den  ftroke  dailies  down  the  ball. 

They  play  with  fo  much  vehemence  that  they  fre- 
quently wound  each  other,  and  fometimes  a  bone  is 
broken;  but  notwithilanding  thefe  accidents  there 
never  appears  to  be  any  fpite  or  wanton  exertions  of 
ftrength  to  affect  them  -3  nor  do  any  difputes  ever 
happen  between  the  parties. 

There  is  another  game  alfo  in  ufe  among  them 

worthy  of  remark,  and  this  is  the  game  of  the  Bowl 

or  Platter.     This  game  is  played  between  two  per- 

fons  only.     Each  perfon  has  fix  or  eight  little   bones 

not  unlike  a  peachftone  either  in  fize  or  fhape,  except 

1|$h~at  they  are  quadrangular  ;  two  of  the  fides  of  which 

are  colored  black,  and  the  others  white.     Thefe  they 

w  up  into  the  air,  from  whence  they  fall  into  a 

S  2  bowl 
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bowl  cr  platter  placed  underneath,  and  made  to  fpk 
round. 

According  as  thefe  bones  prefent  the  white  or  black 
fide  upwards  they  reckon  the  game  ;  he  that  happens 
to  have  the  greater!:  number  turn  up  of  a  fimiiar  co- 
lor, counts  five  points  |  and  forty  is  the  game. 

The  winning  party  keeps  his  place,  and  the  lofer- 
yields  his  to  another  who  is  appointed  by  one  of  the 
umpires  \  for  a  whole  ylilage  is  fometimes  concerned 
In  the  party,  and  at  times  one  band  plays  againft  ano- 
ther. 

During  this  play  the  Indians  appear  to  be  greatly 
agitated,  at  every  decifive  throw  let  up  a  hideous 
fliout,  They  make  a  thousand  contortions,  addref- 
ilng  themfelvcB  at  the  fame  time  to  the  bones,  and 
loading  with  imprecations,  the  evil  fpirits  that  affifi 
their  fuccefsful  antagomfts. 

At  this  game  fome  will  -Iofe  their  apparel,  all.  the 
moveables  of  their  cabins,  and  fometimes  even  their 
liberty ;  notwithstanding  there  are  no  people  in  the 
uhivexfe  more  jealous-  of  the  latter  than  the  Indian* 
are. 


CHAPTER     XII. 

OF  their  MARRIAGE  CEREMONIES,  gftqj 


A  HE  Indians  allow  of  polygamy,  and  perfbns 
jof  every  rank  indulge  themfelves  in  this  point.  The 
chiefs  in  particular  have  a  feraglio,  which  con  lifts  of 
an  uncertain  number,  ufually  from  fix  to  twelve  or 
fourteen.  The  lower  ranks  are  permitted  to  take  as 
many  as  there  is  a  probability  of  their  being  able, 
with  the  children  they  may  bear,  to>  maintain.  It  is 
*ot  uncommon  for  an  Xnd^n  to  marry  two  fillers-  * 

fometimes. 
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fcmetimes,  if  there  happen  to  be  more,  the  whole, 
number  ;  and  notwithstanding  this  (as  it  appears  to 
civilized  nations)  unnatural  union,  they  all  live  in  ths 
greatefl  harmony. 

The  younger  wives  are  fubmiffive  to  the  elder  5 
and  thofe  who  have  no  children,  do  fuch  menial  ofh~ 
ces  for  thofe  who  are  fertile,  as  caufes  their  iituation 
to  diner  but  little  from  a  ftate  of  fervitude.  How- 
ever they  perforin  every  injunction  with  the  greateft 
cheerfulnefs,  in  hopes  of  gaining  thereby  the  affec- 
tion of  their  hufbands,  that  they  in  their  turns  may 
have  the  happinefs  of  becoming  mothers,  and  be  en- 
:  titled  to  the  refpeel;  attendant  on  that  ftate. 

It  is  not  uncommon  for  an  Indian,  although  he 
takes  to  himfelf  fo  many  wives,  to  live  in  a  ftate  of 
continence  with  many  of  them  for  feveral  years. 
Such  as  are  not  fo  fortunate  as  to  gain  the  favor  of 
their  hufband,  by  their  fubmiffive  and  prudent  beha-* 
viour,  and  by  that  means  to  fhare  in  his  embraces* 
continue  in  their  virgin  ftate  during  the  whole  of  their 
lives,  except  they  happen  to  be  prefented  by  him  to 
fbme  ftranger  chief,  whofe  abode  among  them  wiM 
not  admis*  of  hie  entering  into  a  more  lading  connec- 
tion. In-  this  cafe  they  fubmit  to  the  injunction  of 
their  hufband  without  murmuring,  and  are  not  dif- 
pleafed  to  the  temporary  union.  But  if  at  any  time 
it  is  known  that  they  take  this  liberty  without  firfi 
receiving  his  confent^  they  are  punifhed  in  the  fame 
^  manner  as  if  they  had  been  guilty  of  adultery, 

This  cuftom  is  more  prevalent  among  the  nations,, 
Which  lie  in  the  interior  parts,  than  among  thofe 
that  are  nearer  the  fettlements,  as  the  manners  of  the 
latter  are  rendered  more  conformable  in  forae  points 
to  thofe  of  the  Europeans,  by  the  intereourfe  they 
hold  with  them. 

The  Indian  nations  differ  but  little  from  each  other 
i»  their  carriage  ceremonies,  and  lefs  in  the  manner 

of 
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of  their  divorces.     The  tribes  that  inhabit  the  borders 
of  Canada,  make  ufe  of  the  following  cuftom. 

When  a  young  Indian  has  fixed  his  inclinations  oir 
one  of  the  other  Tex,  he  endeavours  to  gain  her  con- 
fent,  and  if  he  fucceeds,  it  is  never  known  that  her 
parents  ever  bbftruft  their  union.  When  every  pre- 
liminary is  agreed  on,  and  the  day  appointed,  the 
friends  and  acquaintance  of  both  parties  aiTemble  at 
the  houfe  or  tent  of  the  oldeft  relation  of  the  bride- 
groom, where  a  feaft  is  prepared  on  the  occa£on. 

The  company  who  meet  to  affift  at  the  feftival  are 
fometimes  very  numerous  :  they  dance,  they  fing,  and 
enter  into  every  other  diverfion  ufually  made  ufe  of 
en  any  of  their  public  rejoicings. 

WTien  thefe  are  finifhed,  all  thofe  who  attended 
merely  out  of  ceremony  depart,  and  the  bridegroom 
and  bride  are  left  alone  with  three  or  four  of  the 
neareft  and  oldefl  relations  of  either  fide  ;  thofe  of  the 
bridegroom  being  men,  and  thofe  of  the  bride,  wo- 
men. 

Prefently  the  bride  attended  by  thefe  few  friends, 
having  withdrawn  herfelf  for  the  purpofe,  appears  at 
cne  of  the  doors  of  the  houfe,  and  is  led  to  the  bride-  . 
groom,  who  ftands  ready  to -receive  her.  Having, 
now  taken  their  ftation,  on  a  mat  placed  in  the  centre 
of  the  room,  they  lay  hold  of  the  extremities  of  a 
wand,  about  four  feet  long,  by  which  they  continue 
feparated,  whilft  the  old  men  pronounce  fome  fhort 
harangues  fuitable  to  the  occasion. 

The  married  couple  after  this  make  a  public  decla- 
ration of  the  love  and  regard  they  entertain  for  each 
other,  and  ftill  holding  the  rod  between  them,  dance 
and  ling.  When  they  have  finilhed  this  part  of  the 
ceremony,  they  break  the  rod  into  as  many  pieces  as 
their  are  witnefTes  prefent,  who  each  take  a  piece,  and 
preferve  it  with  great  care. 

The  bride  is  then  reconducted  out  of  the  door  at 
which  fhe  entered;  where  her  young  companions  wait 
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to  attend  her  to  her  father's  houfc  ;  there  the  bride- 
groom is  obliged  to  feek  her,  and  the  marriage  is 
confummated.  Very  often  the  wife  remains  at  her 
father's  houfe  till  ilie  has  a  child,  when  fhej^acks  up 
her  apparel,  which  is  all  the  fortuaie  (he  is  generally 
poffeffed  of,  and  accompanies  her  hufhand  to  his  ha- 
bitation. 

When  from  any  diflike  a  feparation  takes  place,  for 
they  are  feldom  known  to  quarrel,  they  generally 
give  their  friends  a  few  days  notice  of  their  inten- 
tions, and  ibmetimes  offer  reafons  tojuftify  their  con- 
duct. The  witnefles  who  were  prefent  at  the  mar- 
riage, meet  on  the  day  requeued,  at  the  houfe  of  the 
couple  that  are  about  to  feparate,  and  bringing  with 
them  the  pieces  of  rod  which  they  had  received  at 
their  nuptials,  throw  them  into  the  fire,  in  the  pre- 
fence  of  all  the  parties. 

This  is  the  whole  of  the  ceremony  required,  and 
the  feparation  is  carried  en  without  any  murmuringa 
or  illwiil  between  the  couple  or  their  relations  j  and 
after  a  few  months  they  are  at  liberty  to  marry  again. 

When  a  marriage  .is  thus  diffolved,  the  children 
which  have  been  produced  from  It,  are  equally  divid- 
ed between  them  \  and  as  children  are  efteemed  a 
treafure  by  the  Indians,  if  the  number  happens  to  be 
qdd,  the  woman  is  allowed' to  take  the  fetter  lij0* 

Though  this  cuftorn  ieernsr  to  encourage  ficklenefs 
and  frequent  reparations,  yet  there  are  many  of  the 
Indians  who  have  but  one  wife,  and  enjoy  with  her  a 
ftate  of  connubial  happinefs  not  to  be  exceeded  in 
more  refined  focieties.  There  are  alfo  not  a  few  in- 
ftances  of  women  preferving  an  inviolable  attachment: 
to  their  huibands,.  except  in  the  cafes  before-men- 
tioned, which  are  not  coniidered  as  either  n  violation 
of  their  chaitity  or  fidelity. 

Although  I  have  faid  that  the  Indian  nations  differ 
fiyery  little  from  each  other  in  their  marriage  ceremo- 
nies there  are  fom*  exceptions,     The  Naudoweffe$ 
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have  a  Angular  method  of  celebrating  their  marri- 
ages, which  feemsto  bear  no  refemblance  to  thofc 
made  ufe  of  by  any  other  nation  I  pafFed  through. 
When  one  of  their  young  men  has  fixed  on  a  young 
woman  he  approves  of,  he  difcovers  his  paffion  to  her 
parents,  who  give  him  an  invitation  to  come  and  live 
with  them  in  their  tent. 

He  accordingly  accepts  the  offer,  and  by  fo  doing 
engages  to  refide  in  it  for  a  whole  year,  in  the  cha- 
racter of  a  menial  fervant.  During  this  time  h« 
hunts^and  brings  all  the  game  he  kills  to  the  family  jl 
by  which  means  the  father  has  an  opportunity  of  fee- 
ing whether  he  is  able  to  provide  for  the  fupport  of 
his  daughter  and  the  children  that  might  be  the  con- 
fequence  of  their  union.  This  however  is  only  done 
whilft  they  are  young  men,  and  for  their  firft  wife, 
and  not  repeated  like  Jacob's  fervitudes. 

^  When  this  period  is  expired,  the  marriage  is  folem- 
nized  after  the  cuftom  of  the  country,  in  the  follow- 
ing manner:  Three  or  four  of  the  oldeft  male  rela- 
tions of  the  bridegroom,  and  as  many  of  the  bride's, 
accompany  the  young  couple  from  their  refpecTive  - 
tents,  to  an  open  part  in  the  centre  of  the  camp. 

The  chiefs  and  warriors,  being  here,  affembled  to 
receive  them,  a  party  of  the  latter  are  drawn  up  in 
two  ranks  on  each  fide  of  the  bride  and  bridegroom 
immediately  on  their  arrival.  Their  principal  chief 
then  acquaints  the  whole  afTe^mbly  with  the  defign  of 
their  meeting,  and  tells  them  that  the  couple  before 
them,  mentioning  at  the  fame  time,  their  names,  are 
come  to  avow  publickly  their  intentions  of  living  to- 
gether as  man  aud  wife.  He  then  afks  the  two  young \ 
people  alternately,  whether  they  defire  that  the  union 
might  take  place.  Having  declared  with  an  audible 
voice  that  they  do  fo,  the  warriorš*fix  their  arrows, 
and  difcharge  them  over  the  heads  of  the  married 
pair  ;  this  done,  the  chief  pronounces  them  man  and 
wife. 
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The  bridegroom  then  turns  round,  and  bending  his 
body,  takes  his  wife  on  his  back,  in  which  manner  he 
carries  her  amidft  the  accclamations  of  the  fpe&ators 
to  his  tent.  The  ceremony  is  fucceeded  by  the  moil 
plentiful  feafl  the  new  married  man  can  afford,  and 
longs  and  dances,  "according  to  the  uSual  cuftom,  con- 
elude  the  feftival. 

Divorces  happen  fo  feldom  among  the  Naudowef- 
fies,  that  I  had  not  an  opportunity  of  learning  how 
they  are  accomplished. 

Adultery  is  efteemed  by  them  a  heinous  crime,  and 
punHhed  with  the  greateft  rigor.  The  hufband  in 
theie  cafes  bites  off  the,  woman's  nofe,  and  a  repara- 
tion inStantly  enfues.  I  lav/  an  inftance  wherein  this 
mode  of  punifhment  was  inHicled,  whilft  I  remained 
among  them.  The  children, -when  this  happens,  are 
diftributed  according  to  the  ufual  cuftom  obfervedby 
other  nations,  that  is,  they  are  equally  divided. 

Among  the  Indians  as  well  .as  European  nations^ 
there  are  many  that  devote  thernfelves  to  pleafure, 
and  notwithstanding  the  accounts  given  by'fome  mod- 
em writers  of  the  frigidity  oPan  Indian  constitution, 
become  the  zealous  votaries  of  Venus.  The  young 
warriors  that  are  thus  difpofed,  feldom  want  opportu- 
nities for  gratifying  their  paffion  5  and  as  the  mode 
ufually  followed  on  thefe  occasions  is  rather  Singular, 
I  Shall  de Scribe  it. 

When  one  of  thefe  young  debauches  imagines  from 
the  behaviour  of  the  -perfon  he  has  chofen  for  his  mif- 
trefsj  that  he  Shall  not  meet  with  any  great  obftruc- 
tion  to  his  Suit  from  her,  he  purfues  the  following 
plan. 

It  has  been  already  obferved,  that  the  Indians  ac- 
knowledge no  fuperiority,  nor  have  they  any  ideas  of 
fubordination,  except  in  the  neceflary  regulations  of 
their  war  or  hunting  parties  ;  they  cpnfequently  live 
nearly  tn  a  State  of  equality,  purfuant  to  the  fir  ft 
principles  of  nature.     The  lover  therefore  is  not  ap« 
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prehenfive  of  ^any  check  or  control  in  the  accomplish- 
ment of  his  purpofes,  if  he  can  find -a  convenient  op- 
portunity for  completing  them. 

As  the  Indians  are 'alio  under  no  apprehenfion  ol 
robbers,  or  feeret  enemies,  they  leave  the  doors  oi 
their  tents  or  huts  unfafrened  during  the  night,  as 
well  as  in  the  day.  Two  or  three  hours  afteHunfet, 
the  flaves  or  old  people  cover  over  the  fire,  that  k 
generally  burningin  the  midft  of  their  apartment, with 
afhes,  and  retire  to  their  repofe. 

Whilft  darknefs  thus  prevails,  and  all  is  quiet,  one 

*  of  thefe  fons  of  pieafure,  wrapped  up  clofely  in  his 
blanket,  to  prevent  his  being  known,  will  fometimes 
center  the  apartment  of  his  intended  miftre'fs.  Having 
firft  lighted  at  the  fmothered  fire  a  fmall  fplinter  oi 
wood,  which  anfwers  the  purpofe  of  a  match,  he  ap- 
proaches the  place  where  the  repofes,  and  gently  pul- 
ling away  the  covering  from  the  head,  jogs  her  till  Ihe 
. awakes.  If  fhe  then  rifes  up,  and  blows  out  the 
light,  he  needs  no  further  confirmation  that  his  com- 
pany is  not  difagreeable  ;  but  if,  after  he  has  difcov- 
ered  hlmfelf,  fhe  hides  her  head,  and  takes  no  notice 

•"of  him,  he  might  reft  allured  that  any  further  folici- 

'  tatiens  will  prove  vain,  and  that  it  is  neceffary  imme- 
diately for  him  to  retire. 

During  his  flay  he  conceals  the  light  as  much  as 
poffible  in  the  hollow  of  his  hands,  and  as  the  tents 
or  rooms  of  the  Indians  are  ufually  large  and  capa- 
cious, he  efcapes  without  detection.  It  is  faid  that 
the  young  women  who  admit  their  lovers  on  thefe  oc- 
casions, take  great  care,  by  an  immediate  application 
to  herbs,  with  the  potent  efficacy  of  which  they  are 

'  well  acquainted,  to  prevent  the  effects  of  thefe  illicit 
amours  from  becoming  vifible  ;  for  {hould  the  natu- 
ral confequences  enfue,  they  muft  forever  remain  un- 
married. 
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ries  feveral  hufbands,  and  has  ifTue  by  each  of  them, 
they  are  called  after  her.  The  reafon  they  give  for 
this  is,  that  as  their  offspring  are  indebted  to  the  fath- 
er for  their  fouls,  the  invifible  part  of  their  efTence, 
and  to  the  mother  for  their  corporeal  and  apparent 
part,  it  is  more  rational  that  they  mould  be  diflin- 
guiihed  by  the  name  of  the  latter,  from  whom  they 
indubitably  derive  their  being,  than  by  that  of  the 
father,  *  to  which  a  doubt  might  fometimes  arife 
whether  they  are  juilly  entitled. 

There  are  fome  ceremonies  made  ufe  of  by  the 
Indians  at  the  impoiltion  of  the  name,  and  it  is  con- 
fidered  by  them  as  a  matter  of  great  importance  ;  but 
what  thefe  are  I  could  never  learn,  through  the  fecre- 
fy  obferved  on  the  occafion.  I  only  know  that  it  is 
ufually  given  when  the  children  have  parTed  the  ftate 
of  infancy. 

Nothing  can  exceed  the  tendernefs  fliowri  by  them 
to  their  offspring  ;  and  a  perfon  cannot  recommend 
himfelf  to  their  favour  by  any  method  more  certain, 
than  by  paying  fome  attention  to  the  younger  branch- 
es of  their  families.  I  can  impute,  in  fome  meafure, 
to  the  prefents  I  made  to  the  children  of  the  chiefs 
of  the  Naudowefhes,  the  bofpitable  reception  I  met 
with  when  among  them. 

There  is  fome  difficulty  attends  an  explanation  of 
the  manner  in  which  the  Indians  diftinguifh  them- 
felves  from  each  other.  Befides  the  name. of  the  an- 
imal by  which  every  nation  and  tribe  is  denominated, 
there  are  others  that  are  perfonai,  and  which  the 
children  receive  from  their  mother. 

The  chiefs  are  alfo  diftinguifhed  by  a  name  that 
has  either  fome  reference  to  their  abilities,  pv  to  the 
hieroglyphic  of  their  families-,  and  thefe  are  acquired 
after  they  arrive  at  the  age  of  manhood.  Such  as 
have  fignalizedthemfelves  either  in  their  war  or  hunt- 
ing parties,  or  are  poffefTed  of  ibme  eminent  qualifi- 
cation, receive  a  name  that  ferves  to  perpetuate  the 
T  £3  me 
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fame  of  thefe  a£Hons,  or  to  make  their  abilities  cgju 
fpicuous. 

Thus  the  great  warrior  of  the  "Naudoweflies  was 
named  Ottahtongoomlifhcah,  that  is,  the  Great  Path* 
cr  of  Snakes;  ottah  being  in  Englifh  father,  ton- 
goom  great,  and  liflicah  a  fnake.  Another  chief  was 
called  Honahpawjatin,  which  means  a  fwift  running 
over  the  mountains.  And  when  they  adopted  me  a 
chief  among  them,  they  named  me  Shebaygo,  which 
/ignifies  a  writer,  or  a  perfon  that  is  curious  in  mak? 
mg  hieroglyphics,  as  they  faw  me  often  writing. 


(CHAPTER    XIII, 
OF  THEIR  RELIGION. 


T  is  "very  difficult  to  attain  a  perfect  knowledge 
of  the  religious  principles  of  the  Indians.  Their  cere* 
monies  and  doctrines  have  been  fo  often  ridiculed  by 
the  Europeans,  that  they  endeavour  to  conceal  them  j 
and  if  after  the  greatefl:  intimacy,  you  defrre  any  of 
them  to  explain  to  you  their  fyilem  of  religion,  to  pre- 
vent your  ridicule,  they  intermix  with  it  many  of  the 
tenets  they  have  received  of  the  French  million aries, 
fo  that  it  is  at  lad  rendered  an  unintelligible  jargon 
and  not  to  be  depended  upon. 

Such  as  I  could  difcover  among:  the  Maudowefhes 
(for  they  alfo  were  very  referved  in  this  point)  I  mall 
give  my  readers,  without  paying  any  attention  to  the 
accounts  of  others.  As  the  religion  of  that  people 
from  their  fituation  appears  to.be  totally  unadulterat- 
ed with  the  fuperliitions  of  the  church  of  Rome,  we 
{hall  be  able  to  gain  from  their  religious  ■eufto'ms.a 
more  per£:£!  Idea  of  the  original  tenets  and  ceremo- 
nies of  the  Indians  in- general,  than  from  thofe  of  anj 
nations  that  approach  nearer  to  the  fettlements. 
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*  It  is  certain  they  acknowledge  one  Supreme  Being) 
or  Giver  of  Life,  who  prefides  over  all  things*  The 
Chipeways  call  this  heing  Manitou,  or  Kitchi  Mani- 
tou •,  the  NaudoweiTies,  Wakon  or  Tongo-Wakon, 
that  is,  the  Great  Spirit  5  and  they  look  up  to  him  as 
the  fource  of  good,  from  whom  no  evil  can  proceed. 
They  alio  believe  in  a  bad  fpirit,  to  whom  they  ai- 
cribe  great  power,  and  fuppofe  that  through  his 
means  all  the  evils  which  befall  mankind  are  inflicted-.  - 
To  him  therefore  do  they  pray  in  their  diftrelies,  beg- 
ging that  he  would  either  avert  their  troubles,  or 
inoderate.them  when  they  are  no  longer  avoidable. 

They  fay  that  the  Great  Spirit,  who  is  infinitely 
good,  neither  wifhes  or  is  able  to  do  any  mi-fchief  to 
mankind  5  but  on  the  contrary,  that  he  Ihowers  down 
on  them  all  the  bJefTmgs  they  deferve  y  whereas  the 
evil  fpirit  is  continually  employed  in  contriving  how 
he  may  punifh  the  human  race ;  and  to  do  which  h#- 
is  not  only  pofFefTed  of  the  will,  but  of  the  power. 

They  hold  alfo  that  there  are  good  fpirits  of  a  IcfTer 
idegree,  who  have  their  particular  departments,  in 
which  they  are  conitantly  contributing  to  the  happi- 
nefs  of  mortals.  Thefe  they  fuppofe  to  prefide  over 
all  the  extraordinary  productions  of  nature,  fuch  as 
thofe  lakes,  rivers,  or  mountains  that  are  of  an  un- 
common magnitude  5  and  likewife  the  bealts,  birds^ 
fifties,  and  even  vegetables,  or  ftones  that  exceed  live 
reft  of  their  fpecies  in  fize  or  Angularity.  To  all 
of  thefe  they  pay  fome  kind  of  adoration.  Thus 
when  they  arrive  on  the  borders  of  Lake  Superior,  or 
the  banks  of  the  MifTifip.pi,  or  any  other  great  body 
of  water,  they  prefent  to  the  Spirit  who  re  fides  there 
fome  kind  of  offering,  as  the  prince  of  the  Winneba- 
goes  did  when  he  attended  me  to  the  Falls  of  St. 
Anthony. 

But  at  the  fame  time  I  fancy  that  the  ideas  they  an* 
ftex  to  the  word  fpirit,  are  very  different  from  the 
.conceptions  more  enlightened  nations  entertain  of  it, 

They 
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They  appear  to  fafhion  to  themfelves  corporeal  re- 
prefentations  of  their  gods,  and  believe  them  to  foe  o! 
a  human  form,  though  of  a.  nature  more  excellent 
than  man. 

Of  the  fame  kind  are  their  fentiments  relative  to  a 
futurity.  They  doubt  not  but  they  mall  exift  in  fome 
future  ilate  ;  they  however  fancy  that  their  employ- 
ments there  will  be  fimilar  to  thofe  they  are  engaged 
In  here,  without  the  labour  and  difficulties  annexed 
to  them  in  this  period  of  their  exiftence. 

They  confequently  expect  to  be  tranflated  to  a  de- 
lightful country,  where  they  fliall  always  have  a  deaf 
unclouded  iky,  and  enjoy  a  perpetual  fpring  \  where 
the  forefts  will  abound  with  game,  and  the  lakes  with 
iifh,  which  might  be  taken  without  a  painful  exertion 
of  IkilJ,  or  a  laborious  purfuit ;  in  mort,  that  they 
mall  live  forever  in  regions  of  plenty,  and  enjoy  eve- 
ry gratification  they  delight  in  here,  in  a  greater  de- 

To  intellectual  pleasures  they  are  Grangers  \  nor 
are  thefe  included  in  their  fcheme  of  happinefs.  But 
they  expect  that  even  thefe  animal  pleasures  will  be 
proportioned  anddiflributea  according  to  their  merit  \ 
the  ikilful  hunter,  the  bold  and  fuccefsful  warrior, 
will  be  entitled  to  a  grf  ate'r  fhare  than  thefe  who 
through  indolence  or  want  of  fkill  cannot  boaft "of  a- 
ny  fuperiority  over  the  common  herd. 

The  prieits  of  the  Indians  are  at  the  fame  time" 
their  phyficians,  and  their  conjurers  ;  whil-ft  they  heal 
their  wounds, 'or- cure  their  difeafes,  they  interpret^ 
their  dreams,  give  them  protective  charms,  and  fatis- 
fy  that  delire  which  is  fo  prevalent  among  them,  of 
fearching  into  futurity. 

How  well  they  execute  the  latter  part  of  their 
profeffional  engagements,  and  the  methods  they  make 
ufe.  of  on  fome  of  thefe  occafions,  I  have  already 
fhewn  in  the  exertions  of  the  prieft  of  the  Killiftinoes, 
who  was  fortunate  enough  io  fucceed  m  his  extra- 
ordinary 
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Ordinary  attempt  near  Lake  Superior.  They  fre- 
quently are  fuccefsful,  likewife  in  adminiftering  the 
falubrious  herbs  they  have  acquired  a  knowledge  of-, 
but  that  the  ceremonies  they  make  ufe  of  during  the 
adminiftration  of  them  contributes  to  their  fuccefs,  I 
ihall  not  take  upon  me  to  ailert. 

When  any  of  the  people  are  ill,  the  perfon  who  is 
inverted  with  this  triple  character  of  dofter,  prieft, 
and  magician,  fits  by  the  patient  day  and  night,  rat- 
tling in  his  ears  a  goad  (hell  filled  with  dry  beans, 
called  a  Chichicoue  and  making  a  difagreeabie  noifc 
that  connot  be  well  defcribed. 

This  uncouth  harmony  one  would  imagine  fhc'ukl 
■  difturb  the  (ick  perfon  and  prevent  the  good  effects 
of  the  doctor's  prescription  j  but  on  the  contrary  they 
believe  that  the  method  made  ufe  of,  contributes  to 
his  recovery,  by  diverting  from  his  malignant  purpc- 
fc3  the  evil  fpirit  who  has  inflected  the  diforder  ;  or 
pi  lead  that  it  will  take  off  his  attention,  fo  that  he 
jhallnot  increafe  the  malady.  This  they  are  credu- 
lous enough  to  imagine  he  is  conilantly  on  the  watch 
to  do,  and  would  carry  his  inveteracy  to  a  fatal  length 
if  they  did  not  thus  charm  him. 

I  could  not  difcovef  that  they  make  ufe  of  any 
other  religious  ceremonies  than  thofe  I  have  defcrib- 
ed j  indeed,  on  the  appearance  of  the  new-moon  they 
dance  and  fing  ;  but  it  is  not  evident  that  they  pay 
that  planet  any  adoration  ;  they  only  feem  to  rejoice 
at  the  return  of  a  luminary  that  makes  the  night  cheer- 
ful, and  which  ferves  to  light  them  on  their  way  when 
they  travel  during  the  abfcence  of  the  fun. 

Notwithftanding  Mr.  Adair  has  afTerted  that  the 
nations  among  whom  he  reflded,  obferve  with  very 
. .little  variation  all  the  rites  appointed  by  the  -Mofaic 
Law,  I  own  I  could  never  difcover  among  thofe  ti  ibes 
that  lie  but  a  few  degrees  to  the  north  v/eft,  the  leaft 
>  traces  of  the  Jewiih  religion,  except  it  be  .admitted 
that  one  particular  female  cuftom  and  their  divide 
T  2  '    into 
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into  tribes,  carry  with  them  proof  fuffieierrt  to  eftab- 
lifh  this  aiTertion. 

The  Jefuits  and  French  mirlionaries  have  alfo  pre 
tended  that  the  Indians  had,  when  they  firft  travell- 
ed into  America,  fome  notions,  though    thefe  -wen 
dark  and  confufed,  of  the  chriftian  inftitutionj  tha. 
they  have  been  gi  early  aggitated  at  the  fight  of  a  crofs 
and  given  proofs  by  the  impreffions  made   on   them 
that  they  were    not  entirely  unacquainted  with    th< 
facred  myfleries  of  Chriftanity.     I  need  not  fay  thai 
thefe  are  too  glaring  abfurdities  to  be   credited,*  anc1 
could  only  receive  their  exiflence  from   the    zeal    oi 
thofe  fathers,  who  endeavoured  at  once  to   give    the 
public  a  better  opinion  of  the  fuccefs  of  their  millions 
and  to  add  fupport  to  the  caufe  they  were  engaged  ine 
The  Indians  appear  to  be  in  their  religous   princi- 
ples, rude    and   uninftrueled.     The   dodrines    they 
hold  are  few  and  fimple,  and  fuch  as  have  been  gen- 
erally imprefTed  on  the  human  mind,  by  fome  means 
or  other,  in  the  moil  ignorant  ages.     They  however 
have  not  deviated,  as  many  other  uncivilized  nations^ 
and  top  many  civilized  ones  have  done,  into  idolatrous 
modes  of  worfhip  ;  they  venerate  indeed  and    make 
offerings  to  the  wonderful  parrs  of  the  creation,  as  I 
have  before  obferved  y  but  whether  thofe  rights   are 
performed  on  account  of  the  impreilion  fuch  extraor- 
dinary appearances  make  on  them,  or  whether  they 
confider  them  as  the  peculiar  charge,  or    the    ufual 
places  of  refidence  of  the  invifible  fpirits  they  ac« 
kowledge,,I  cannot  pofitively  determine. 

The  human  mind  in  its  uncultivated  ft  ate  is  apt 
to  afcribe  the  extraordinary  occurrences  of  nature, 
fuch  as  earthquakes,  thunder,  or  hurricanes,  to  the; 
interpofition  of  unfeen  beings  ;  the  troubles  and  dif-* 
afters  alfo  that  are  annexed  to  a  favage  life,  the  ap- 
prehend ns  attendant  on  a  precarious  fubhiience,  and 
thofe  numberlefs  inconveniences  which  man  in  h.h 
improved  ftate  has  found  means  to  remedy,  are  fup* 
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pofed  to  proceed  from  the  interpofitiofi  of  evil  fpirits  ; 
the  favage  consequently  lives  in  continual  apprehen- 
fions  of  their  unkind  attacks,  and  to  avert  them  has 
recourfe  to  charms,  to  the  fantaftic  ceremonies  of 
his  prieft,  or  the  powerful  influence  of  his  Manitous. 
Fear  has  of  courfe  a  greater  mare  in  his  devotions  than 
gratitisde,  and  he  pays  more  attention  to  deprecating 
the  wrath  of  tht  evil,  than  to  fecuring  the  favor  of 
the  good  beings. 

The  Indians,  however,  entertain  thefe  abfurdities 
In  common  with  thofe  of  every  part  of  the  globe  who 
have  not  been  illuminated  by  that  religion,  which 
only  can  difperfe  the  clouds  of  fu^erftition  and  igno- 
rance, and  they  are  ?s  free  from  error  as  a  people 
can  be  that  has  not  been  favored  with  its  inftru£tive 
doctrines* 


CHAPTER     XIV* 

or  their  DISEASES,  fcV; 


A  HE  Indians  in  general  are  healthy',  and  fufe- 
■  je&  but  to  few  difeaies,  many  of  thofe  that  affiiel: 
I  civilized  nation?,  and  are  the  immediate  confequences 
of  luxury  or  fioth,  being  not  known  among  them  5 
however,  the  hardships  and  fatigues  which  they  en- 
dure in  hunting  or  War,  the  inclemency  of  the  fea* 
fons  to  which  they  are  continually  expofed,  but  above 
tl\\  the  extremes  of  hunger,  and  that  vcracioufnefs 
their  long  excurfions  eonfequently  fubjjecl:  them  to, 
cannot  fail  of  impairing  the  constitution,  and  bring- 
ing on  diforders. 

Pains  and  weakness  in  the  ilomach  and  breail 
are  fometime-s  the  refult  of  their  long  failing,  ana 
consumptions  of  the  exceffive  fatigue  and  violent  ex- 
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ercifes  they  expofe  themfelves  to  from  their  infancy, 
before  they  have  fuiBc lent  flrength  to  fupport  them. 
But  the  diforder  to  which  they  are  moft  fu'bjeft,  is 
the  pleurify ■  ;■'  for  the  removal  of  which,  they  apply 
their  grand  remedy  and  preservation  againfl  the  gen-' 
efality  of  their  complaints,  fweating.- 

The-  manner  in  which-  they  conftru&  their  flovesj 
for  this  purpofe  is  as  follows  :  They  fix  feveral  fmal! 
poles  in  the  ground,  the  tops  of  which  they  twill  to- 
gether, fo  as  to  form  a  rotunda  :  this  frame  they  co- 
ver with  fkins  or  blankets  ;  and  they  lay  them  o5i 
with  to  much  nicety,  that  the  air  is  kept  from  enter- 
ing through  any  crevice;  a  fmall  fpace  being  only 
left,  juft  fufficient  to  creep  in  at,  which  is  immedi- 
ately after  clofed.  In  the  middle  of  this  confined 
building  they,  place  red  hot  ftones,  on  which  they 
pour  water  till  a  fleam  arifes  that  produces  a  great 
degree  of  heat. 

This  caufes  an  inftantaneotts  perfpiration,  whichf 
they  increafe  as  they  pleafe.  Having  continued  in  it 
for  fome  time,  they  immediately  haflen  to  the  nearer! 
ftream,  and  plunge  into  the  'water  y  and,  after  bathing 
therein  for  about  half  a  minute,  they  put  on  their 
clothes,  fit  down  and  friioak  with  great  cornpofure^ 
thoroughly  perfuaded  that  the  remedy  will  prove  effi- 
cacious. They  often  make  ufe  of  this  fudoriferous 
method  to  refrefh  themfelves,  or  to  prepare  their 
minds  for  the  management  of  any  bufinefs  that  re- 
quires uncommon  deliberation  and  fagaeity. 

They  are  iikewife  afflicted  with  the  dropfy  and  pa- 
ralytic complaints,  which,  however,  are  but  very  fel- 
dom  known  among  them.  As  a  remedy  for  the fe 
as  well  as  for  fevers  they -make  ufe  of  lotions  and  de- 
-co£tions,  compofed  of  herbs,  which  the  phyficians 
know  perfectly  well  how  to  compound  and  apply. 
But  they  never  truft  to  medicines  alone  \  they  always 
have  reccurfe  Iikewife  to  fome  fuperftitious  eeremo- 

nies^ 
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tries,  without  which  their  patients  would  not  think 
the  phyfical  preparations  Efficiently  powerful. 

With  equal  judgement  they  make  ufe  of  fimples 
for  the  cure  of  wounds,  fractures,  or  bruifes  •,  and 
are  able  to  extract  by  thefe,  without  incifion,  fplin- 
ters,  iron,  or  any  other  fort  of  matter  by  which  the 
wound  is  caufed.  In  cures  of  this  kind  they  are  ex- 
tremely dextrous,  and  complete  them  in  much  lefs 
time  than  might  he  expected  from  their  mode  of  pro- 
ceeding. 

With  the  fern  of  a  fnake,  which  thofe  reptiles  an- 
nually lhed,  they  will  alfo  extract  fplinters.      It  is  a- 
■  mazing  to  fee  the  fudden  efficacy  of  this  application, 
notwithftandim  there  does  not  appear  to  be  the  lead 
iiiotftirre  remaining  in  it. 

It  has  long  been  a  fubject  of  difpure,  on  what  con- 
tinent the  venereal  difeafe  fir  ft  received  its  deftruc- 
tive  power.  This  dreadful  malady  is  fuppofed  to 
have  originated  in  America,  but  the  literary  conteft 
ftill  remains  undecided  ;  to  give  feme  elucidation  to 
it  I  ihall  remark,  that  as  I  could  not  difcover  the 
lea  ft  traces  among  the  Nauduweffies,  with  whom  t 
refided  fo  long,  and  was  alfo  informed  that  it  was  yet 
Unknown  among  the  more  weftern  nations,  I  think  I 
may  venture  to  pronounce  that  it  had  not  its  origin 
in  North- America.  Thofe  nations  that  have  aiay 
Communication  with  the  Europeans,  or  the  fouthern 
tribes,  are  greatly  aftlicled  with  it  *,  but  they  have  all 
of  them  acquired  a  knowledge  of  fuch  certain  and  ex- 
peditious remedies,  that  tht  communication  is  not  a&* 
tended  with  any  dangerous  confequerices. 

Soon  after  I  fet  cut  on  my  travels,  one  of  the  tra- 
ders whom  I  accompanied  complained  of  a  violent 
gonorrhoea,  with  all  its  alarming  fymptorns  ;  this  in- 
creased to  fuch  a  degree,  that  by  the  time  we  had 
reached  the  town  of  the  Winnebagoes,  he  was  unable 
to  travel.  Having  made  his  complaint  known  to  one 
of  the  chiefs  of  that  tribe,  he  tcld  him  not  to  be  unea- 
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fy,  for  he  would  engage  that  by  the  following  his  ad-r 
vice,  he  fhould  be  able  in  a  few  days  to  purfue  his 
journey,  and  in  a  little  longer  time  be  entirely  free 
from  his  diforder. 

The  chief  had rio  fooner  faid  this  than  he  prepared 
for  him  a  deception  of  the  bark  of  the  roots  of  the 
prickly  afh,  a  tree  fcarcely  known  in  England,  but 
which  grows  in  great  plenty  throughout  North- Amer- 
ica i  by  the  life  of  which,  in  a  few  days  he  was  great- 
ly recovered,  and  having  received  directions  how  to 
prepare  it,  in  a  fortnight  after  his  departure  from  this 
place,  perceived  that  he  was  radically  cured.- 

If  from  exceffive  exercife,  or  the  extremes  of  heat- 
er cold,  they  are  eif  edled  with  pains  in  their  limbs  or 
joints,  they  fcarify  the  parts  affected.  Thofe  nations 
who  have  no  commerce  with  Europeans  do  this  with 
a  fharp  flint ;  and  it  is  furpriiing  to  fee,  to  how  a  fine 
a  point  they  have  the  dexterity  to  bring  them  ;  z  lan- 
cet can  fcarcely  exceed  in  lharpnefs  the  inftrument* 
they  make  of  this  unmalleable  fubflance. 

They  never  can  be  convinced  a  perfon  is  ill,  whilft 
lie  has  an  appetite  -9  but  when  he  rejects  all  kind  of 
nourilhment,  they  conftder  the  difeafe  as  dangerous, 
and  pay  great  attention  to  it}-  and  during  the  continu- 
ance of  the  diforder,  the  phyfician  refufes  his  patient 
no  fort  of  food  that  he  is  defirous  of. 

Their  doctors  are  not  only  fuppofed  to  be  {killed  in 
the  phyfical  treatment  of  difeafes  ;  but  the  commoii 
people  believe  that  by  the  ceremony  of  the  Chichicoue 
ufually  made  ufe  of,  as  before  defcribed,  they  are  able 
to  gain  intelligence  from  the  fpirits,  of  the  caufe  of 
the  complaints  with  which  they  are  afflicted,  and  are 
thcrQby  the  better  enabled  to  nnd  remedies  for  them.. 
They  difcover  fomeihlng  fupernatural  in  all  their 
dife-afes,  and  the  phyfic  adminifiered  m'uft  invariably 
be  aided  by  thefe  fuperftitions. 

Sometimes  a  fick  perfon  fancies  that  his  diforder  a* 
rifes  frcm  witchcraft*  ia  this  cafe  the  phyfician  or 
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Juggler  is  ccnfulted,  who,-aFter  thfi  ufiia 
gives  his  opinion  on  the  Rate  of  t    e.  <^ 
huently  finds   fome   means   for  Lis  fcure.     1 
withstanding  the  Indian  phyficians  always  annex  thefe 
fuperftitious   ceremonies  to  their   prefcriptions,  it  is 
very  certain,  as  I  have  already  obferved/that  they  ex- 
ercife  their  art  by  principles  which   are  founded  on 
fee  knowledge  of  limples,   and  on  the   experience, 
which  they  acquire  by  an  indefatigable   attention  to 
their  operations. 

The  following  ftory,  which!  received  from  aperfon 
of  undoubted  credit,  proves  that  the  Indians  are  not 
only  able  to  reafon  with  great  acute nefs  on  the  caufes 
and  fymptoms  of  many  of  the  eliforders  which  are  at- 
tendant on  human  nature,  but  to  apply  with  equal 
judgment  proper  remedies. 

In  Penobfcpt,afettlement  in  the  Province  of  Maine, 
in  the  north-eaft  parts  of  New-England,  the  wife  of 
a  foldier  was  taken  in  labour,  and  notwithstanding  ev- 
ery necefTary  ailiftanee  was  given  her,  could  not  be 
delivered.  In  this  fituation  fhe  remained  for  two  or 
three  days,  the  perfons  around  her  expecting  that  the 
fiiext  pang  would  put  an  end  to  her  exiftence. 

An  Indian  woman,  who  accidentally  pafTed  by, 
heard  the  groans  of  the  unhappy  fufferer,  and  enquir- 
ed from  whencethey  proceeded.  Being  made  acquaints 
ed  with  the  defperate  circumftance,  attending  the  cafe, 
ihe  told  the  informant,  that  if  ihe  might  be  permitted 
to  fee  the  perfon,  fhe  did  not  doubt  but  that  fhe  fhould 
be  of  great  fervice  to  her. 

The  furgeon  that  had  attended,  and  the  midwife 
who  was  then  prefent,  having  given  up  every  hope  of 
I  preferring  their  patient,  the  Indian  woman  was  allow- 
ed to  make  ufe  of  any  methods  fhe  thought  proper. 
She  accordingly  took  a  handkerchief,  and  bound  it 
tight  over  the  nofe  and  mouth  of  the  woman  :  this 
immediately  brought  on  a  fufTocation  ;  and  from  the 
struggles  that  confequently  enfued,  fhe  was  in  a  few 
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feconds  delivered*  The  moment  this  was  atchieved, 
and  time  enough  to  prevent  any  fatal  efFe.£t,  the 
handkerchief  was  taken  off.  The  long-fufFering  pa- 
tient thus  happily  relieved  from  her  pains,  foon  after 
perfectly  recovered,  to  the  aHoniihment  of  all  thofe 
who  had  been  witnefs  to  her  defperate  fituation. 

The  reafon  given  by  the  Indian  for  this  hazardous 
method  of  proceeding  was,  that  defperate  diforders 
require  defperate  remedies  ;  that  as  ihe  obferved  the 
exertions  of  nature  were  not  fufficiently  forcible  to  ef- 
fect the  defired  confequence,  (he  thought  it  neceilary 
to  augment  their  force,  which  could  only  be  done  by 
fome  mode  that  was  violent  in  the  extreme. 


C  HAPTER    XV. 


OF  THE   MANNER    in  which  t&jet   TMEAT 

THEIR  DEAD. 


Ai 


.N  Indian  meets  death  when  It  approaches 
him  in  his  hut,  with  the  fame  refolution  he  has  often 
faced  him  in  the  field.  His  indifference  relative  to  this 
important  article,  which  is  the  .fource  of  fo  many  ap- 
prehenfions  to  almoft  every  other  nation,  is  truly  ad- 
mirable. When  his  fate  is  pronounced  by  the  phyfi- 
cian,  and  it  remains  no  longer  uncertain,  he  ha- 
rangues thofe,  about  him  with  the  greateft  compofure. 
If  he  is  a  chief  and  has  a  family,  hesnakes  a  kind  of 
funeral  oration,  _which  he  concludes  by  giving  to  his 
children  fuch  advice  for  the  regulation  of  their  con- 
duct: as  he  thinks  necefTary.  He  then  takes  leave  of 
his  friends,  and  ifTues  out  orders  for  the  preparation 
of  a  feaft,  which  is  defigned  to  regale  thofe  of  his 
tribe  that  come  to  pronounce  his^eulogium. 

After 
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After  the  breath  is  departed,  the  body  is  drefled  in 
the  fame  attire  it  ufually  wore  whilft  living,  his  face 
is  pointed,  and  he  feated  in  an  erect  pofture  on  a  mat 
or  fkin,  placed  in  the  middle  of  the  hut,  with  his 
weapons  by  his  fide.  His  relations  being  feated 
round,  each  harrangues  in  turn  the  deceafed  ;  and  if 
he  has  been  a  great  warrior,  recounts  his  heroic  ac- 
tions nearly  to  the  following  purport,  which  in  the 
Indian  language  is  extremely  poetical  and  pleafmg  : 

"  You  ftill  fit  among  us,  Brother,  your  perfon  re- 
tains its  ufual  refemblance,  and  continues  flmilar  to 
ours,  without  any  vifible  deficiency,  except  that  it  has 
loft  the  power  of  action.  But  whither  is  that  breath 
flown,  which  a  few  hours  ago  fent  up  fmoke  to  the 
Great  Spirit  ?  Why  are  thofe  lips  filent,  that  lately 
delivered  to  us  expreffive  and  pleafmg  language  ?  why- 
are  thofe  feet  motionlefs,  that  a  fhdrt  time  ago  were 
fleeter  than  the  dear  on  yonder  mountains  ?  why  ufe- 
lefs  hang  thofe  arms  that  could  climb  the  taleft  tree, 
or  draw  the  tougheft  bow  ?  Alas  !  every  part  of  that 
frame  which  we  lately  beheld  with  admiration  and 
wonder,  is  now  become  as  inanimate  as  is  was  three 
hundred  winters  ago.  We  will  not,  however,  bemoan 
thee  as  if  thou  waft  forever  loft  to  us,  or  that  thy  name 
would  be  buried  in  oblivion  ;  thy  foul  yet  lives  in  the 
great  Country  of  Spirits,  with  thofe  of  thy  nation  that 
are  gone  before  thee  ;  and  though  we  are  left  behind 
to  prepetuate  thy  fame,  we  fhall  one  day  join  thee. 
Actuated  by  the  refpect  we  bore  thee  whilft  living, 
we  now  come  to  tender  to  thee  the  laft  act  of  kind- 
nefs  it  is  in  our  power  to  beftow  :  that  thy  body  might 
not  lie  neglected  on  the  plain,  and  become  a  pray  to 
the  beafts  of  the  field,  or  the  fowls  of  air,  we  will 
take  care  to  lay  it  with  thofe  of  thy  predecefTors  who 
are  gone  before  tliQe  ;  hoping  at  the  fame,  time,  that 
thy  fpiric  will  feed  with  their  fpirits,  and  be  ready 
to  receive  ours,  when  we  alfo  fhall  arrive  at  the  great 
Country  of  Souls." 
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In  fliort  fpeeehs  fomewhat  iimilar  to  this  does  eve- 
ry chief  fpeak the  pralles  of  his  departed  friend.  When 
they  have  to  done, if  they  happen  to  be  a  great  diftancc 
from  the  place  of  interment,  appropriated  to  their  tribe, 
and  the  perfon  dies  during  the  winter  feafon,  they 
wrap  the  body  in  Ikins,  and  lay  it  on  a  high  flags 
built  for  this  purpofe,  or  on  the  branchs  of  a  large 
tree,  till  the  fp ring  arrives.  They  then,  after  the 
manner  defcribed  in  my  Journal,  carry  it,  together 
with  all  thofe  belonging  to  the  fame  nation,  to  the  ge- 
neral burial-place,  where  it  is  intered  with  forae  oth* 
cr  ceremonies  that  I  could  not  difcover. 

When  the  Naudoweilies  brought  their  dead  for  in*. 
ferment  to  the  great  cave,  I  attempted  to  get  an  in- 
fight  into  the  remaining  burial  rites  ;  but  whether  it 
•was  on  account  of  the  flench  which  arofe  from  fo 
many  bodies,  the  weather  being  then  hot,  or  whether 
they  chofe  to  keep  this  part  of  their  cufloms  fecret 
from  me,  I  could  not  difcover;  I  found,  however, 
that  they  confidered  my  euriofity  as  ill  timed,  and 
therefore  I  withdrew. 

After  the  interment,  the  band  to  which  the  perfon 
.  belongs,  take  care  to  fix  near  the  place  fuch  hierogly- 
phics as  (hall  fhew  to  future  ages  his  merit  and  ac- 
complifliments.  If  any  of  thefe  people  die  in  the 
fu aimer,  at  a  diftance  from  the  "burying-ground,  and 
they  find  it  impoiEble  to  remove  the  body  before  it 
putrefies,  they  burn  the  flefli  from  the  bones,  preferv- 
ing  the  latter,  bury  them  in  the  manner  defcribed. 

As  the  Indians  believe  that  the  fouls  of  the  deceaf- 
cd  employ  themfelves  in  the  fame  manner  in  the 
country  of  fpirits,  as  they  did  on  earth,  tfet  they  ac** 
quire  their  food  by  hunting,  and  have  there.,  alio,  ene- 
mies to  contend  with,  they  take  care  that  "they  do  not 
enter  thofe  regions  defencelefs  and  unprovided  ;  they 
confequently  bury  with  them  their.bows,  their  arrows, 
and  all  the  other  weapons  ufed  either  in  hunting  or 
wai\     As  they  doubt  not  but  they  will  likewife    havfr 
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occafion  both  for  the  uecefiarics  of  life,  and  thofe 
tilings  they  efteem  as  ornaments,  they  uftially  depo- 
fit  in  their  tombs  fuch  fkins  or  fluffs  as  Cfe'ey  common- 
ly  made  their  garments  of,,  domefl.it  utenfils,  and 
paint  for  ornamenting  their  perfons.: ' 

The  near  relations  of  the  deceafed  lament  his 
lofs  with  an  appearance  of  great  ibrrow  and.  anguifh  5 
they  weep  and  howl,  and  make  ufc  x>i  many  contor- 
tions, as  they  fit  in  the  hut  or  tent  around  the  body, 
when  the  intervals  between  the  praifesofthe  chiefs 
will  permit. 

One  formality  in  mourning  for  the  dead  among  the 
Naudoweilies  is  very  different  from-  any  mode  I  ob- 
jferved  in  the  other  nations  through  which  I  paiTed. 
The  men,  to  ihew  how  great  their  forrow  is,  pierce 
the  flefli  of  their  arms,  above  the  elbows,  with  arrows  ; 
the  fears  of  which  I  could  perceive  on  thofe  of  every 
rank,  in  a  greater  or  leis  degree  ;  .and  the  women  cut 
and  gafh  their  legs  with  (harp  broken  flints,  till  the 
blood  flows  very  plentifully, 

Whilffc  I  remained  among  them,  a  couple  whofe 
tent  was  adjacent  to  mine,  loft  a  fan  of  about  four 
years  of  age,  The  parents  were  fo  much  aftecled  at 
the  death  of  their  favorite  child,  that  they  perfued  the 
ttfual  teftimonies  of  grief  with  fuch  uncommon  ri- 
gour, as  through  the  weight  of  forrow  and  lofs  of 
blood,  to  occafion  the  death  of  the  father.  The  wo- 
man, who  had  heretofore  been  incenfclable,  no  foori- 
cr  faw  her  hufband  expire,  than  (he  dried  up  her  tears* 
and  appeared  cheerful  and  refigned. 

As  I  knew  not  hew  to  account  for  fo  extraordina- 
ry a  tranfition,!  took  an  opportunity  to  aik  her  the 
reafon  of  it :  telling  her-  at  the  fame  time,  thatlfhoulch 
have  imagined  the  lofs  of  her  hufband  would  rather 
have  occafioned  an  increafe  of  grief,  than  fuch  a  fud- 
pen  diminution  of  it, 

She  informed  me,  that  as  the  child  was  fp  young 
when  it  died,  and  unable  to  fupport  itfelf  in  the  coun~ 
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try  of  fpirits,  both  fhe  and  her  hufband  had  been  ap- 
prehenfive  that  its  fituation  would  be  far  from  happy  ; 
but  no  fooner  did  fhe  behold  its  father  depart  for  the 
fame  place,  who  not  only  loved  the  child  with  the 
tenderer!  affection,  but  was  <t  good  hunter,  and  would 
be  able  to  provide  plentifully  for  its  fupport,  than 
ihe  ceafed  to  mourn.  She  added,  that  me  now  faw 
no  reafon  to  continue  her  tears,  as  the  child  on 
whom  fhe  doted,  was  happy  under  the  care  and  pro- 
tection of  a  fond  father,  and  me  had  only  one  wifh 
that  remained  ungratiiWJ,  which  was  that  of  being 
herfeif  with  them. 

Expreflions  fo  replete  with  unaffected  tendernefs, 
and  fentiments  that  would  have  done  honor  to  a  Ro- 
man matron,  made  an  imprellion  on  my  mind  great- 
ly in  favor  of  the  people  to  whom  fhe  belonged,  and 
tended  not  a  little  to  counteract  the  prejudices  I  had 
hitherto  entertained,  in  common  with  every  other 
traveller,  of  Indian  infenfibility  and  want  of  parental 
tendernefs. 

Her  fubfequent  conduft  confirmed  the  favorable 
opinion  I  had  juft  imbibed  \  raid  convinced  me,  that, 
notwithstanding  this  apparent  fufperafion  of  her  grief* 
fome  particles  of  that  reluctance,  to  be  feparated  from 
a  beloved  relation,  which  is  implanted  either  by  na- 
ture or  cuftom  in  every  human  heart,  ftill  lurked  in 
hers.  I  obferved  that  ihe  went  almofl  every  evening 
to  the  foot  of  the  tree,  on  a  branch  of  which  the  bo- 
dies of  her  hufband  and  child  were  laid,  and  after  cut- 
ting off  a  lock  pf  her  hair,  and  throwing  it  on  the 
ground,  in  a  plaintive  melancholy  fong  bemoaned  its 
fate.  A  recapitulation  of  the  actions  he  might  have  ■ 
performed,  had  his  life  been  fpared,  appeared  to  be 
her  favorite  theme  %  and  whilft  fhe  foretold  the  fame  „ 
that  would  have  attended  an  imitation,  of  his  father's 
virtues,  her  greif  feemed  to  be  fufpended  >— 

"If  thou  hadft  continued  with  us,  my  dear 
Stan#"  would  fhe  cry*  «  how  well  would  the  bow  h 
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become  thy  hand,  and  how  fatal  would  ihy  arrows 
have  proved  to  the  enemies  of  our  bands.  Thcu 
would  ft  often  have  drank  their  blood,  and  eaten  their 
flefh,  and  numerous  flaves  would  have  rewarded  thy 
toils.  With  a  nervous  arm  would  ft  thou  have  feizcd 
the  wounded  buftaloe,  or  have  combated  the  fury  of 
the  enraged  bear.  Thou  wouldft  have  overtaken  the 
flying  elk,  and  have  kept  pace  on  the  mountain's 
brow  with  the  fleeteft  deer.  What  feats  mighteft 
thou  not  have  performed,  hadft  thou  ftaid  among  us 
till  age  had  given  thee  ftrength,  and  thy  father  had 
inftriicled  thee  in  every  Indian  accomplishment  !"  In 
terms  like  thefe  did  this  untutored  favage  bewail  the 
lofs  of  her  fon,  and  frequently  would  iht  pafs  the 
greateft  part  of  the  night  in  the  affectionate  em- 
ploy. 

The  Indians  in  general  are  very  ftricT  in  the  obfer- 
vance  of  their  laws  relative  to  mourning  for  their 
dead.  In  fome -nations  they  cut  off  their  hair,  blacken 
their  faces,  and  fit  in  an  erect  pofture,  with  their 
heads,  clofely  covered,  and  depriving -themfelves  of 
every  pleafure.  This  fevcrity  is  continued  for  feveral 
months,  and  with  fome  relaxations  the  appearance  is 
fometimes  kept  up  for  feveral  years.  ,  I  was  told  that 
when  the  NaudoweiTies  recollected  any  incidents  of 
the  lives  of  their  deceaied  relations,  even  after  an  in- 
terval of  ten  years,  they  would  howl  fo  as  to  be  heard 
at  a  great  diftance.  They  would  fometimes  continue 
this  proof  of  refpecT  and  affection  for  feveral  hours ; 
and  if  it  happened  that  the  thought  occured,  and  the 
noife  was  begun  towards  the  evening,  thofe  of  their 
tribe  who  are  at  hand  would  join  with  them. 
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CHAPTER    XVI. 
J  CONCISM  CHARACTER  of  the  INDIANS. 

A  HE  chara&er  of  the  Indians,  like  that  of 
*ther  uncivilized  nations,  is  compofed  of  a  mixture  of 
ferocity  and  gentlenefs.  They  are  at  onee  guided  by 
paffions  and  appetites,  which  they  hold  in  common 
with  the  fierceft  beafts  that  inhabit  their  woods,  and 
are  pofleffed  of  virtues  which  do  honor  to  human  na- 
ture. 

In  the  following  eftimate  I  fhali  endeavour  to  for- 
jet  on  the  one  hand  the  prejudices  of  Europeans,  who* 
ufually  annex  to  the  word  Indian,  epithets  that  arc 
difgraceful  to  human  nature,  and  who  view  them  in 
no  other  light  than  as  favages  and  cannibals,  whilft 
with  equal  care  I  avoid  my  partiality  towards  them,as 
fome  mult  naturally  arife  from  the  favourable  recep- 
tion I  met  with  during  my  ftay  among  them." 

At  the  fame  time  I  fhall  confine  my  remarks  to 
the  nations  inhabiting  only  the  weftern  regions,  fuch 
as  the  Naudoweffies,  the  Ottagaumtes,  the  Chipe- 
ways,  the  Winnebagoes,  a^d  the  Saukies  ;  for  as 
throughout  that  diverfity  of  climates,  the  extenfive 
continent  of  America  is  compofed  of,  there  are  peo- 
ple of  different  difpofitions  and  various  chara&ers* 
it  would  be  incompatible  with  my  prefent  undertak- 
ing to  treat  of  all  thefe,  and  to  give  a  general  view 
of  them  as  a  conjunctive  body. 

That  the  Indians  are  of  a  cruel,  revengeful,  inex- 
erable  difpofition,  that  they  will  watch  whole  days 
unmindful  of  the  calls  of  nature,  and  make  their  way 
through  pathlefs,  and  almoft  unbounded  woods,  fub~ 
fiftiag  only  on  the  fcanty  produce  of  them,  to  purfue 
fcftd  revenge  themfeive*  of  <uj  etjemy  \  that  they  hear 
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unmoved  the  piercing  cries  of  fuch  as  unhappily  fall 
into  their  hands,  and  receive  a  diabolical  pleafure 
from  the  tortures  they  inflict  on  their  prifoners,  I 
readily  grant  5  but  let  us  look  on  the  reverfe  of  this 
I  terrifying  picture,  and  we  fhall  find  them  temperate 
both  in  their  diet  and  potations  (it  rnuft  be  remem- 
bered that  I  fpeak  of  thofe  tribes  who  have  little 
communication  with  Europeans)  that  they  withftand^ 
with  unexampled  patience,  the  attacks  of  hunger,  or 
the  inclemency  of  the  feafons,  and  efteem  the  grati- 
fication of  their  appetites  but  as  a  fecondary  confix 
deration. 

We  fhall  likewife  fee  them  focial  and  humane  t* 
thofe  whom  they  confider  as  their  friends*  and  even, 
to  their  adopted  enemies  •,  and  ready  to  partake  with, 
them  of  the  laft  morfel,  or  to  rifk  their  lives  in  their 
defence. 

In  contradiction  to  the  report  of  many  other  tra- 
ilers, all  of  which  have  been  tinctured  with  preju- 
dice, I  can  afTert,  that  notwithftanding  the  apparent 
indifference  with  which  an  Indian  meets  his  wife  and 
children  after  a  long  abfence,  an  indifference  proceed- 
ing rather  from  cuftom  than  infenfibility,  he  is  not 
^unmindful  of  the  claims  either  of  connubial  or  paren- 
tal tendernefs  5  the  little  ftory  I  have  introduced  in 
the  preceding  chapter,  of  the  Nattdoweffie  woman 
lamenting  her  child,  and  the  immature  death  of  the 
father,  will  elucidate  this  point,  and  enforce  the  af- 
fertion  much  better  than  the  moft  ftudied  arguments; 
I  can  make  ufe  of.  \ 

Accuftomed  from  their  youth  to  innumerable  hard- 
fliips,  they  fbon  become  fuperior  to  a  fenfe  of  dan- 
ger, or  the  dread  of  death  •,  and  their  fortitude,  im- 
planted by  nature,  and  nurtured  by  example,  by  pre- 
cept and  accident,  never  experiences  a  moment's 
allay. 

,    Though  flothful  and   inactive  whilft  their  ftores 
•f  provifioa  remains  unexhaufted,  and  their  foes  ar« 
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at  a  diftance,  they  are  indefatigable  and  perfevering 
in  purfuit  of  their  game,  or  in  circumventing  their 
enemies. 

If  they  are  artful  and  designing,  and  ready  to  take 
every  advantage,  if  they  are  cool  and  deliberate  in' 
their  councils,  and  cautious  in  the  extreme  either  of 
difc.overing  their  fentiments,  or  of  revealing  a  fecret,. 
they  might  at  the  fame  time  bcaft  of  poffeffi'ng  quali- 
fications of  a  more  animated  nature,  of  the  fagacity 
of  a  hound,  the  penetrating  fight  of  a  lynx,  the  cun- 
ning of  the  fox,  the  agility  of  a  bounding  roe,  and  the 
unconquerable  fiercenefs  of  the  tiger. 

In  their  public  characters,  as  forming  part  of  a 
community,  they  poffefs  an  attachment  for  that  band 
to  which  they  belong,  unknown  to  the  inhabitants  of 
any  other  country.  They  combine,  as  if  they  were 
actuated  only  by  one  foul,  againft  the  enemies  of  their 
nation,  and  banifh  from  their  minds  every  confider- 
ation  oppofed  to  this. 

They  confult.  without  unnecefTary  oppofition,  or 
without  giving  way  to  the  excitements  of  envy  or 
ambition,  on  the  meafures  neceilary  to  be  purfued 
for  the  deftruction  of  thofe  who  have  drawn  on  them- 
felves  their  difpleafure.  No  felfifh  views  ever  influ- 
ence their  advice,  or  obftru&  their  confutations. 
Nor  is  it  in  the  power  of  bribes  or  threats  to  diminish 
the  love  they  bear  their  country. 

The  honor  of  their  tribe,  and  the  welfare  of  their 
nation,  is  the  firit  and  moil  predominant  emotion  of 
their  hearts ;  and  from  hence  proceed  in  a  great 
meafure  all  their  virtues  and  their  vices.  Actuated 
by  this>  they  brave  every  danger,  endure  the  moft 
exquifite  torments,  and  expire  triumphing  in  their  for- 
titude, not  as  a  pexfonal  qualification,  but  as  a  nation- 
al chara&eriftic. 

From  thence  alfo  flow  that  infatiable  revenge  to- 
wards thofe  with  whom  they  are  at  war,  and  all  the 
•cbttfequerit  horrors  that  difgrace  their  name,  '  Their 
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uncultivated  mind  being  incapable  of  judging  of  the 
propriety  of  an  action,  in  oppofition  to  their  pafTioni, 
which  are  totally  infenfible  to  the  controls  of  reafort 
or  humanity,  they  know  not  how  to  keep  their  fury 
within  any  bounds,  and  consequently  that  courage 
and  refolution,  which  would  otherwife  do  them  hon- 
or, degenerates  into  a  favage  ferocity. 

But  this  fhort  dilTertation  muit  fuftice  :  the  limks 
of'my  work  will  not  permit  me  to  treat  the  fubjec>. 
more  copioully,  or  to  purfue  it  with  a  logical  regu- 
larity. The  cbfervations  already  made  by  my  rea- 
ders on  the  preceding  pages,  will,  I  triift,  render 
it  unnecefTary  ;  as  by  them  they  will  be  enabled  ta 
form  a  tolerable  juft*idea  of  the  people  I  have  been 
defcribing.  Experience  teaches j  that  anecdotes,  and 
relations  of  particular  events,  however  trifling  they 
might  appear,  enable  us  to  form  a  truer  judgment  of 
the  manners  and  cuftoms  of  a  people,  and  are  much 
more  declaratory  of  their  real  (late,  than  the  moii 
iiudied  and  elaborate  difquifition,  without  thefe  aids* 


CHAPTER    XVII. . 
•p  mux  LANGUAGE,  HIERQGLrPHICS&* 


JL  HE  principal  languages  of  the  natives  of 
North  America  may  be  divided  into  four  claries,  a» 
they  confift  of  fuch  as  are  made  ufe  of  by  the  nations  of 
the  Iroquois  towards  the  eaftern  parts  of  it,  the  Chipe- 
ways  or  Algonkins  to  the  north-weft,  the  Naudowef- 
Jjesto  the  weft,  and  the  Cherokees,  Chickafaws,  &c. 
to  the  fouth.  One  or  other  of  thefe  four  are  ufed  by 
all  the  Indians  who  inhabit  the  parts  that  lie  between 
the.  coaft  of  Labradore  ner^h,  the  Floridas  fouth,  tha 
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Atlantic  Ocean  eaft,  and,  as  far  as  we  can  judge  from 
the  difcoveries  hitherto  made,  the  Pacific  Ocean  on 
the  weft. 

But  of  all  thefe,  the  Chipeway  tongue  appears  to 
be  the  moft  prevailing  ;  it  being  held  in  fuch  efteem,  I 
that  the  chiefs  of  every  tribe,  dwelling  about  the  great 
lakes,  or  to  the  weft  ward  of  thefe  on  the  banks  of  the 
Miffiffippi,  withthofe  as  far  fouthas  theOhip,  and  as 
far  north  as  Hudfon's  Bay,  confiding  of  more  than- 
.  thirty  different  tribes,  fpeak  this  language  alone  in 
..  their  -councils,  notwithftanding  each  has  a  peculiar 
one  of  their  own,. 

It  will  probably  in  time  become  universal  among 
all  the  Indian  nations,  as  none  of  them  attempt  to 
make  excurfions-  to  any  great  xJiftance,  or  are  confide 
ered  as  qualified  to  carry  on  any  negociation  with  a 
diftant  band,  unlefs  they  have  acquired  the  Chipeway 
tongue. 

At  prefent,  befides  the  Chipeways,  to  whom  it  is 
natural,  the  Qttawaws,  the  Saukies,  the  Ottagau- 
mies,  the  Killiftinoes,  the  Nipegons,  the  bands  about 
Lake  Le  Pluye,  and  the  remains  of  the  Algonkins,  or 
Gens  de  Terre,  all  converfe  in  it,  with  fome  little  va- 
riation of  a  dialect  ;  but  whether  it  be«natural  to  thofe 
nations,  or  acquired,  I  was  not  able  to  difcover,  I 
am  however  of  opinion  that,  the  barbarous  and  un- 
couth diaie£tof  the  Winnebagoes,  the  Menomonies/ 
and  many  other  tribes,  will  become  in  time  totally  ex- 
tincl,  and  thisbe  adopted  in  its  ftead: 

The  Chipeway  tongue  is  not  encumbered  with  any 
tmneceflary  tones  or  accents,  neither  are  there  any 
words  in.  it  that  are  fuperfkious  ;•  it  is  alfo  eafy  to 
pronounce.,  and  much  more  copious  than  any  other 
Indian  language.. 

As  the  Indians  are  unacquainted  with  the  polite 
arts,  or  with  the  fciences,  and  asthey  are-ftrangers  to- 
teremony,  or  compliment,  they  neither  have  nor 
&eed  an  infinity  of  words  wherewith  to  embellish 
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their  difcourfe.  Plain  and  unpolifhed  in  their  man* 
ners,  they  only  make  ufe  of  fuch  as  ferve  to  denom- 
inate the  neceiTaries  or  conveniences  of  life,  and  to 
exprefs  their  wants,  which  in  a  ftate  of  nature  can  be 
but  few. 

I  have  annexed  hereto  a  fhort  vocabulary  of  'the 
Chipeway  language,  and  another  of  the  Naudowei- 
fies,  but  am, not  able  to  reduce  them  to  the  rules  of 
grammar. 

The  latter  is  fpoken  in  a  foft  accent,  without  any 
guttural  founds,  fo  that  it  may  be  learnt  with  facility, 
and  is  not  difficult  either  to  be  pronounced  or  writ* 
ten.  It  is  nearly  as  copious  and  expreflive  as  the 
Chipeway  tongue,  and  is  the  moil:  prevailing  language 
of  any  on  the  weftem  banks  of  the  Miffifippi>  being 
in  ufe,  according  to  their  account,  among  all  the 
nations  that  lie  to  the  north  cjf  the  MefTorie,  and  ex* 
tend  as  far  weft  as  the  mores  of  the  Pacific  Ocean. 

As  the  Indians  are  not  acquainted  with  letters,  it 
is  very  difficult  to  convey  with  perciiion  the  exact 
found  of  their  words  ;  I  have  however  endeavoured 
to  write  them  as  near  to  the  manner  in  which  they 
are  expreiTed,  as  fuch  an  uncertain  mode  will-  ad* 
mit  of. 

Although  the  Indians  cannot  communicate  their" 
ideas  by  writing,  yet  they  form  certain  hieroglyphics, 
which,  in  fome  meafure,  ferve  to  perpetuate  any  ex-* 
-traordinary  tranfaction,  or  uncommon  event.  [ 
when  they  are  on  their  excurfions,  and  either  intend 
to  proceed,  or  have  been  on  any  remarkable  enter- 
priie,  they  peel  the  bark  from  the  trees  which  lie  in 
their  way,  to  give  intelligence  to  thofe  parties  that 
happen  to  be  at  a  didance,  of  the  path  they  mufc 
purfue  to  overtake  them. 

The  following  inftance  will. convey 
idea  of  the  methods  they  make  ufe  o 
ftpn,  than  any  expre&ions  I  can  frame 


more  perie&; 
on  this  occa- 


'am 
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When  I  left  the  Miflifippi,  and  proceeded  up  the 
Chipeway  River,  in  my  way  to  Lake  Superior,  as  re- 
lated in  my  Journal,  my  guide,  who  was  a  chief  of 
the  Chipeways  that  dwell  on  the  Qttawaw  Lake,  near 
the  heads  of  the  river  we  had  jufl  entered,  fearing 
that  fome  parties  of  the  Naudoweffies,  with  whom 
his  nation  are  perpetually  at  war,  might  accidentally 
fall  in  with  uss  and  before  they  were  apprifed  of  my 
being  in  company,  do  us  fome  mifchief,  he  took  the 
following  Heps  : 

He  peeled  the  bark  from  a  tree,  near  the  entrance 
of  a  river,  and  with  wood-coal,  mixed  with  bear's 
greafe,  their  nfual  fubftitute  for  ink,  made  in  an  un- 
couth, but  expreffive  manner,  the  figure  of  the  town 
of  the  Ottagaumies.  lie  then  formed  to  the  left  a 
man  clrefTed  in  (kins,  by  which  he  intended  to  reprefent 
a  Naodoweffie,  with  a  line  drawn  from  his  mouth  to 
that  of  a  deer,  the  iymbol  of  the  Chipeways.  After 
this'  he  depictured  dill  further  to  the  left  a  canoe  as 
proceeding  up  the  river,  in  which  he  placed  a  man 
fitting  with  a  hat  on  ;  this  figure  was  defigned  to 
reprefent  an  Englifliman,  or  my felf,  and  my  French- 
man was  drawn  with  a  handkerchef  tied  round  his 
head,  and  rowing  the  canoe  ;  to  thefe  he  added 
veral  other  fignificant  emblems,  among  which 
Pipe  of  Peace  appeared  painted  on  the  prow  of 
canoe.  * 

The  meaning  he  intended  to  convey  to  the  Naudo  - 
weffies,  and  which  I  doubt  not  appeared  perfectly 
intelligible  to  them,  was,  that  one  of  the  Chipeway 
chiefs  had  received  a  fpeech  from  fome  Naudoweilie 
chiefs,  at  the  town  of  the  Ottagaumies,  deiiring  him 
to  conduct  the  Englifliman,  who  had  lately  been  a- 
mong  them,  up  the  Chipeway  river ;  and  that  they 
thereby  required,  that  the  Chipeway,  notwithfland- 
ing  he  was  an  avowed  enemy,  ihould  not  be  moleft- 
ed  by  them  on  his  paiTage,  as  he  had  the  care  of  a  per- 
■  fori  whom  they  esteemed  as  one  of  their  nation. 

Seme 


fe- 
the 
the 
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Some  authors  have  pretended  that  the  Indians  have 
armorial  bearings,  which  they  blazon  with  great  ex- 
:a&nefs,  and  which  diflinguifh  one  nation  from  anoth- 
er; but  I  never  could  obferve  any  other  arms  among 
*hem  than  the  fymbols  already  defcribed. 


Afhort  VOCABULARY  of  the  Chipew ay  Lan- 
guage. 

tf.  S,   This  people  do  not  make  ufe  either  of  the  coXonants  F,  or  T. 


ABOVE 
Abandon 
Admirable 
Afterwards 
All 

Always 
A  mifs 
Arrive 
Axe 

Aihes 
Affift 

B" 

Ball 

Bag,  or  tobacco-pouch 

Barrel 

Beat 

Bear   a 

Bear,  a  young  one 

Beaver 

Beaver's  fkin 

Be,  or  to  be 

Beard 

Becaufe 

Believe 

W 


'Spimink 

Pachlton 
Piiawah 
Mipidach 
Kokinum 
Kokali 
Napitch 
Yakouchin 
Agacwet 
.Pin?oe 
.Mawinewah 

Alewin 

Cafpetawgan 
Owentowgatt 
Pahhte 

Maclwah 

Mahn 

Amih 

Apiminiqtte 

Ycpaie 

Mifchiibn 

Meiulnch 

Tilerimah 


m 


Be% 


H* 
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Belly 

Mifhemoui 

Black 

Markante 

Blood 

J!4i/kow 

Body 

Toe 

Bottle 

Shi/hego 

Brother 

NecoHnis 

Brandy  or  Rum 

Scuitawa%vbah 

Bread 

Babaujhigan 

Breech 

Mifcoujah 

Breeches 

KipoUtie  Koufqh 

Buck 

Wajketch 

C 

Canoe 

Cheman 

Call 

\TeJhenehaio 

Chief,  a 

Okemaiu 

Carry 

Petou 

Child,  or  Children 

Bobelojh'm 

Coat 

Capotewian 

Cold,  lam 

Kekalch 

Come  on 

Moppa 

Come  to 

Pemotcha 

Comrade 

Neechee 

Concerned 

^Tallemijft 

Corn 

Melomin 

Covering,  or  a  Blanket 

JVawbewlon 

Country 

Endawiawkeefi 

Courage 

cTagwawmij[fii 

Cup 

Olawgan 

D   '. 

Dance 

JŠfemeh 

Dart 

She/hikwec 

Die,  to 

Nip 

Difh 

Machan 

Dog 

Alim 

Dead 

Neepa 

Devil,  or  evil  Spirit 

Matcho'Manuoil 

Dog,  a  little 'one 

.AUnion 

-■':';'  ;';;^\  '7v:     ■-~;^:k:0. 

:Don?? 
\ 
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Done,  it  is  done 

Bhiah 

Do 

To&itcn 

Douhtlefs 

Ontclatouhah 

Drefs  the  kettle 

Poativah 

1 

Drink 

Mimkwah 

Drunken 

Ouifquiba 

Duck 

Chidhip 

"' 

>    E 

1 

Earth 

Aiikwin 

1 

Eat 

Qiviffine ' 

Each 

Papegih 

Englifh 

Sagaiinofli 

Enough 

Miiniiie 

Equal,  or  alike 

^awbifcouh 

Efteem 

Natvpetelim&w ' 

Eyes 

Wtlkinkhu 

F 

Fad 

Waliebic 

Fall 

Ponkifn 

Far  off 

Watfaw  ■ 

Fat- 

Pimmitee 

Friend 

Nicomris 

I'": 

Father 

Noofah 

Few,  or  little 

M.aungls 

Fatigued 

*T aiikivijjl 

Field  fown              / 

Khtegaumic 

Fire 

Scufta 

■'', 

Fire,  to  ftrike 

Scute&e 

' 

Find 

Nantounawatv 

1 

Fifh 

Kichn 

Fork 

Najfaivohwot 

Formerly 

Pirivego 

l^ort 

Walaigon 

Forward 

Nopaivr/2ik 

French 

JS  echtegocfh 

Freeze,  to 

KiJJtn 

i 

Freezes  hard 

Rlffin  Magat 

iff:          'j 

Full 

* 

^4 
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Full 

Mcujkinet 

Fufee  or  Gun 

Pajkejftgan 

G 

God,  or  the  GreatSpirit     KitcB  Manitou 

Go  by  water 

Pimmifcaiv 

Girl 

Jeckwafltn 

Give 

Millaw 

Glafs,  a  mirror 

Wawbemt 

Good 

Cawlaich 

Good  for  nothing 

Malatal 

Govern 

^Tibarimaiv 

General,  or  Comman-  7 
der  in  Chief         3 

Kitchi  Okimaw 

Simauganifh 

Grapes 

Shoamm 

Great- 

JHatmtou 

Greedy 

Sawfawkjjjl 

Guts 

Olawbijh 

H 

Hare 

Wawpoos 

Heart 

Michewah 

Hate 

Shingauritnaw 

Half 

Naivbal 

Hair,  human 

LiJJls 

Hair  of  beafts 

Pewal 

Handfomc 

Canogininne 

Have 

Tandaula'W 

Head 

Oujlecouan 

Heaven 

Speminkakwln 

Herb     - 

Majefk 

Here 

Aconda 

Hidden 

Kemouch  ■ 

Home 

Entayent 

Honor 

Mackawalaw 

Hot 

Ahejhotta 

How 

Taivne 

How  many 

Tawnetniltk 

Hunt 

Kewajfa 

Hut, 
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Hut,  or  Houfe 

Wig-Waum 

I 

Indians 

I/hinawbah 

Iron 

Peivawbick ' 

Ifland 

Minis 

Immediately 

Webatch 

Indian  Corn 

Mittawmin 

Intirely 

Nawpitch 

Importer 

Mawlawti/fie 

It  might  be  fo 

^Tawneendo 

K 

Kettle 

Aclihons 

King,  or  Chief 

Okemaw 

Keep 

Ganwerimatv- 

Knife 

Mochoman 

Knife  that  is  crooked 

Cootaivgofi 

Know 

Thicker  emanu 

L 

Lake 

Kitchigatmnink 

Laugh 

Pawpz   > 

Lazy 

Kittimi 

Lame 

Kikehate 

Leave 

Pochiton 

Letter 

Xvla*iufignaugon^ 

-Life 

Nouchimowith. 

Love 

Saukie 

Long  fince 

ShawJJjia 

Land  Carriage 

Cappatawgofi 

Lofe 

Packilaugue 

Lie  down 

Weepematu 

Little 

V/aubefoeeti 

M 

Meat 

-   Weas 

Much 

Nibbilaw 

Man 

AlUJfinape 

March,  to  go 

^immoiijjie 

Marry 

Wee%vin 

!?i: 


Wa 


Medicine 
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Medicine 

Mqfkikk 

Merchandife 

Alokochigott 

Moon 

Debicot 

Mortar  to  pound  in 

Poutawgon 

Male 

Nape 

Miftrefs 

Neremoufm 

N, 

*      Needle 

Bhawbonkin 

Near 

Peivitch 

Nation. 

Irwee, 

Never 

Cawilkaw 

Night 

Debicot 

No 

Kaw 

Mofe 

Toch 

Nothing 

Kakego 

Not  yet 

Kanvmifchl 

Not  at  all 

Kagutch 

Nought,  good  for  no- > 
thing                  y 

Malatot 

Old 

Kauwejhmp 

Otter 

Nikkik 

Other 

F 
Pipe 

Coutack 

Poagan 

Part,  what  part 

^wwnapet- 

Play 

Backeigo 

Powder,  gun  or,  duft 

~  Pingo 

Peace,  to  make 

Pecacottche- 

Pray 

Tawlaimiek 

Proper 

Bawfega 

Presently 

Webatch 

• 

Peninfuia, 

Mtnnijfirt: 

1 

n 

Quick 

Kegotch 

R 
JRegard 

Wawbeme 

Rei 
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1 

Red 

Mi/cow 

1 

Refolve 

Tibelindou 

Relation 

^Tawwemaw 

Refpeft 

Tawbawmica 

Rain 

Kimmeivan 

Robe 

Ockolaw 

River 

Sippim 

Run,  to 

Pitcheboi 

i 

Š 

1 

Sad 

Talimiffte 

Sail 

Pemefcaw 

Sack,  or  Bag 

Mojkhnot 

Sea,  or  large  Lake 

Agankitchigatvminh 

Shoes 

Maukiffin 

Ship,  or  large 

Canoe 

Kitchi  Chemcrn 

Sorry 

Nifcottijfte 

Spirit 

Manitow 

1 

Spoon* 

Mickmjon                                1 

Star 

Alanh 

Steal 

Kemautiti 

Stockings 

Mittaus                                  tM 

Strong 
Sturgeon 

Mcfikauivah 

Lanvmack 

Sun 

Kiffis 

Sword 

Simaugan 

Surprifing 

Etwah,  Etwafa 

See 

Wawbemo 

Since 

Mapedoh 

Shirt 

Papawkijuedtft 

Slave 

Wackan 

Sleep 

Nippee 

Sit  down. 

Mintepin 

T 

\ 

; 

Take 

Emaunddh 

Teeth, 

Tibb.it: 

That 

Matvbah 

There 

Watfaudsbi 

TH^__j|l 
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This 

Maundah 

Truly 

Kihit 

Together 

Mawmaivwee 

||  .          Tobacco 

Semau 

Tongue 

Outon 

Tired 

Tawkonjte 

Too  little 
Too  much 

Ofaummangis 
Ojfanne 

Thank  you 

Megnvatch 

To-morrow 

IVaivbimk 

Tomorrow  the  day  after 

Oufwawbunh 

w' 

Warriors 

Semauganau/h 

"Water 

Nebbi 

War 

Nantaubaulaw 

Way 

Mickon 

Well  then ! 

Tauneendah  / 

What  is  that  ? 

Wawnueivin  ? 

What  now  ? 

^htagonie  ? 

Whence 

Taunippi 

Where 

,  Tab  '_ 

White 

Waube 

Who  is  there  ? 

S^uagonie  Maubah  f- 

Wind 

Loutin 

Winter 

Pepoun 

Woman- 

Ickwee 

Wood- 

Mittic 

Wolf 

Mawhingon 

m 

Yefterday 

Petchilawgo :      - 

Yet 

Mlnnewatch' 

'  Young     ' 

Wifcmekifli 

Yellow 

Wazzo 

The  NUMERICAL  Terms  of  the  Chipeways* 


One 
Two 


Pa/hfk 

jbthuh 


Three 


I 
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Three 

hijfou 

Four 

Neau 

Five 

Naran 

Six 

Ningcutivajfcu 

Seven 

Ninchotvafjou 

Eight- 

Nijfotvajfou 

Nine 

SFongajJbu 

Ten 

Mittaujfou 

Eleven' 

Mittaujfou  Palhik 

Twenty 

Ninchtawnaw 

Thirty 

Nijfou  Mittaivnaw* 

Forty 

Neau  Mittawnani) 

Fifty 

Naran  Mittaivnaw 

Sixty 

Ningoutwajfeu  Mittaivnaw 

Seventy 

Nwchoivajfou  Mtttawtiaw 

Eighty 

Ntffbivaffbu  Mittawnaw 

JNinety 

Shongaffbu  Mittawnaw 

Hundred 

Mittaujfou  Mittawnatv 

Thbufand 

C  Mittaujfou  Mittaujfoa 
£      Mittawnato 

A  fliort  VOCABULARY  of  the  Naudowessjs; 
Language, 


A 

A'xc 

B 
Beaver 
Buffalo 
Bad 
Broach 
Bear,  a 

C 

Canoe 

Gold 

Child,  a  Male 

Child,  a  Female 

Come  here 


Afhpaw 

Ghawbab 
5  awtor?g§ 
Bhejah 
Muzahocfo9 
WMon/hejah- 

Waahtoh 

Mechuetah 

Wechoaljeh 

Whacheekfehr 

Accoojouiyarc 


Dsadt 


35©1 
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D 


Dead 

NeguJJj 

Deer 

^Tohinjoh 

Dog 

Shungulh 

E 

Eat 

Echawmenaio 

Ears 

Nookah 

Eyes  ■ 

Efhtikt 

Evil 

Shejah 

F 

Sire 

Paahtah 

Father 

Otah 

Frenchman 

Keehteegulh 

Falls  of  Water 

Owah  Menab 

Friend 

Kitchiwah 

G 

Good 

Wojhtah 

Give 

Accooyeh 

Go  away 

jiccoowah 

God,  or  the  Great  Spirit 

Wahon 

Gun 

Mu%ah    Wahn 

Great 

ITonga 

Gold 

Muzaham 

.  H 

Hear 

Nookifhon" 

Horfe 

Shuetongo 

Home,  or  domestic 

Shuah 

Houfe 

*Teebee 

Heaven 

'Wojhiah  Tibet 

I 
Iron 

Mazah 

I,  or  me 

Meoh 

& 

King,. or  chief 

Otah 

Kill 

L 

little 

Negts/htaugaw 

Jejlin 

long. 
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Long 

Tongoom 

Lake 

Tofigo  Mench 

Love 

Ehwahmeah 

M 

Much 

■  Otah 

More 

Otenaw 

Moon 

^Oweeh 

Mouth 

Eeh 

Medal 

Muzah  Otah 

Mine 

Mewah 

Milk 

Etfawboh 

N 

No 

Hey  ah 

Near 

Jeejlinaw 

O 

;'V.''  •  yvfe 

Oh! 

Hopinlyahle  I 

P 

Pipe 

i  Shanuapaix) 

Pipe  of  Peace 

shanuapaw  Waken 

R 

1 

Rain 

.Ovjah  'Menah 

Ring 

Muzamchupah 

Round 

S 

Smoke 

Chupab  • 

Bhaweah 

Salt  Water 

Menis  ghieah 

See,  to 

\EJhtavj 

Sleep 

EJhteemo 

Snake 

Omlilhcavi 

Sun 

Paahtah 

Spirit 

Wakon 

Spirituous  Liquors 

Meneh  Wakon 

Snow 

Sinnee 

Surprifing 

Hcpiniayare 

Silver   - 

Muzaham 

X 

Tobacco 

ShavMa-v 

['alls 


i$a 
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Talk 

Owehchm 

Tree 

Ochavj 

There 

W 

Dache 

Yeoman 

Winnohjah 

.   Wonderful 
Water 

Hopiniyare 

Meneh 

What 

fawgo 

Who  is  there  ? 

Tav.godache ? 

Wicked 

y 

You 

Heyahachtp, 

Chee 

Young 

Hawpawnaw 

You  are  good 

Wajhtah  Chee 

You  are  a  Spirit 

Wakon  Chee 

You  are  my  good  friend 

Wajhtah  Kitchinvah  ChH 

*  No  Good 

Heyah  Wajhtah 

The  NUMERICAL  Terms  of  theNAUDawEssiEs. 


One 

Two 

Three 

Four 

Five 
Six 
/Seven 
Eight 
Nine 
Ten 
Eleven 
Twenty 
Thirty 
Forty 
Fifty 
Sixty 
■Seventy 


Wonchav) 

Noompaw 

OTanvmowt 

Toboh 

Sawbutte 

Shawco 

Shawcopee 

Shahindohin 

Nebochunganong 

Wegochunganong 
Wegochunganong  IVonchaiv 
Wegochunganong  Noompaw 
Wegochunganong  Tawmonee 

Wegochunganotig  Toboh 
Wegochunganong  Sawbutte 

Wegochunganong  Shawco 
Wegochunganong  Shawcspee 
-   Eighty 
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Eighty 

Ninety- 
Hundred 
Thoufand 


2T3 

Sba- 


C  Wegochunganong 

£      hindohin 

C  Wegochunganong  Nebo* 

£      chunganong 

Opohng 

Wegochunganong   Opabng 


To  this  fhort  vocabulary  of  the  Naudowflie  lan- 
guage, I  fhall  adjoin  a  fpecimen  of  the  manner  in 
which  they  unite  their  words.  I  have  chofen  for  this 
purpofe  a  fhort  fong,  which  they  fing,  with  fome 
kind  of  melody,  though  not  with  any  appearance  of 
poetical  meafure,  when  they  fet  out  on  their  hunting 
expeditions  :  and  have  given  as  near  a  tranflation  as 
the  difference  of  the  idioms  will  permit. 

JHeoh  accootuah  cjhtaw  paatah  negujhtawgaiu  Jhejah 
menah.  Tonga  IVakon  meoh  ivojhta,  paatah  accoowah* 
Hopiniyahie  oiveeh  accooyee  meoh,  wojhta  pat  ah  otoh  to*> 
hinjoh  meoh  teebee. 

I  will  rife  before  the  fun,  and  afcend  yonder  hill, 
to  fee  the  new  light  chafe  away  the  vapors,  and  dif- 
perfe  the  clouds.  Great  Spirit,  give  me  fuccefs. 
And  when  the  fun  is  gone,  tend  me  oh  moon,  light 
fufficient  to  guide  me  with  fafety  back. to  my  tent 
loaden  with  deer  \ 
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CHAPTE  R     XVIII. 
of  the  BEASTS,  BIRDS,  FISHES,  REPTILES, 

AND    INSECTS,     WHICH  ARE  FOUND    IN  THE 

interior  FARTS  of  NORTH-AMERICA. 


1  F  theft  I  (hall,  in  the  fir  ft  place,  give  a  ca- 
talogue, and  afterwards  a  defcription  of  fuch  only  as 
are  either  peculiar  to  this  country,  or  which  differ  in 
fome  material  point  from  thofe  that  are  to  be  met 
with  in  other  realms. 

OF  the  BEASTS. 

The  Tyger,  the  Bear,  Wolves,  Foxe5,lDogs,  the 
Cat  of  the  Mountain,  the  Wild  Cat,  the  Buffalo,  the 
Deer,  the  Elk,  the  Moofe,  the  Carrabou,  the  Carca- 
jou, the  Skunk,  the  Porcupine,  the  Hedge-hog,  the 
Woodchuck,  the  Racoon,  the  Martin,  the  Filher, 
the  Mufquafh,  Squirrels^  Hares,  Rabbits,  the  Mole, 
the  Weezel,  the  Moufe,  the  Dormoufe,  the  Beaver, 
the  Otter,  the  Mink,  and  Bats. 

The  TYGER.  The  Tyger  of  America  refembies 
in  fhape  thofe  of  Africa  and- Alia,  but  is  confiderably. 
fmaller.  Nor  does  it  appear  to  be  fo  fierce  and  ra- 
venous as  they  are.  The  color  of  it  is  a  ciarkiih  fal- 
low, and  it  is  entirely  free  from  fpotš.  I  faw  one  on 
an  ifland  in  the  Chipeway  River,  of  which  I  had  a 
very  good  view,  as  it  was  at  no  great  diftance  from 
me.  It  fat  up  on  its  hinder  parts  like  a  dog  •,  and 
did  not  feem  either  to  be  apprehenfive  of  our  approack, 
or  to  difcover  any  ravenous  inclinations.  It  is  how- 
ever very  feldom  to  be  met  with  in  this  part  of  the 
world. 

The  BEAR.  Bears  are  very  numerous  on  this 
continent,  but  more  particularly  fo  in  the  northern 
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parts  of  it,  and  contribute  to  furnifh  both  food  and 
beds  for  aimed  every  Indian  nation.  Thoie  of  Ame- 
rica differ  in  many  refpechs  from  thoie  either  of 
Greenland  or  Ruiiia,  they  being  not  only  fomewhat 
fmaller,  but  timorous  and  inoffenfive,  unlefs  they  arc 
pinched  by  hunger,  or  fmarting  from  a  wound.  ;  The 
light  of  a  man  terrifies  them  ;  and  a  dog  will  put  feve- 
ral  to  flight.  They  are  extremely  fond  of  grapes,  ana 
will  climb  to  the  top  of  the  higheft  trees  in  quell  of 
them.  This  kind  of  food  renders  their  ihih  excel- 
fively  rich,  and  finely  flavored  ;  and  it  is  confequent- 
3y  preferred  by  the  Indians  and  traders  to  that  of  any 
other  animal.  The  fat  is  very  white,  and  be  fides  be- 
ing fweet  and  wholefome,  is  pofTeiltd  of  one  valuable 
quality,  which  is,  that  it  never  cloys,  The  bhsb!«< 
tantsof  thefe  parts  conflantly  anoint  themfelves  with 
it,  and  to  its  efficacy  they  in  a  great7 "meafure  owe 
their  agility.  The  feafon  for  hunting  the  bear  is 
during  the  winter  ;  when  they  take  up  their  abode  in 
hollow  trees,  or  make  themfelves  dens  in  the  roots 
of  thofe  that  are  blown  down,  the  entrance  of  which 
they  flop  up  with  branches  of  fir  that  lie  fcattered 
about.  From  thefe  retreats  it  is  faid  they  ftir  not 
whilft  the  weather  continues  fevere,  and  as  it  is  well 
known  that  they  do  not  provide  themfelves  with  food, 
they  are  fupp  fed  to  be  enabled  by  nature  to  fubfiit 
for  fome  months*  without,  and  during  this  time  to 
continue  of  the  fame  bulk, 

The  WOLF.  The  wolves  of  North- Am  erica  are 
fxiuch  lefs  than  thofe  which  are  met  with  in  other 
parts  of  the  world.  They  have,  however,  in  com- 
mon with  the  red  of  their  fpecies,  a  wildnefs  in  their 
looks,  and  a  fiercenefs  in  their  eyes  ,  notwithllanding 
which,  they  are  far  from  being  fo  ravenous  as  the 
European  wolves,  nor  will  they  ever  attack  a  man, 
except  they  have  accidentally  fed  on  the  fkfh  of  thofe 
flain  in  battle.  When  they  herd  together,  as  they 
often  do  in  the  winter,  they  make  a  hideous  and  ter- 
rible 
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rihle  noife.  In  thefe  parts  there  are  two  kinds ;  one 
of  which  is  of  a  fallow  color,  the  other  of  a  dun,  in- 
clining to  a  black. 

The  FOX.  There  are  two  forts  of  foxes  in  North- 
America,  which  differ  only  in  their  color,  one  being 
of  a  reddifh  brown,  the  other  of  a  grey  5  thofe  of  the 
latter  kind  that  are  found  near  the  river  MiihTippi, 
m-e  extremely  beautiful,  their  hair  being  of  a  filver 
grey. 

DOGS.  The  dogs  employed  by  the  Indians  in 
hunting  appear  to  be  all  of  the  fame  fpecies  5  they 
carry  their  ears  ered,  and  greatly,  referable,  a  wolf 
about  the  head.  They  are  exceedingly  ufeful  to  them 
in  their  hunting  excurfions,  and  will  attack  the  fierc- 
eft  of  the  game  they  are  in  purfuit  of.  They  are 
slKo  remarkable  for  their  fidelity  to  their  mailers  ;  but 
being  ill  fed  by  them,  are  very  troublefcme  in  their 
huts  or  tents. 

The  CAT  of  the  Mountain.  This  creature  is  in 
fhape  like  a  cat,  only  much  larger.  The  hair  or  fur 
refembles  alfo  the  fkin  of  that  domeflic  animal ;  the 
color,  however  differs,  for  the  former  is  of  a  reddifh 
or  orange  caft,  but  grows  lighter  near  the  belly. 
The  whole  fkin  is  beautified  with  black  fpots  of  dif- 
ferent figures,  of  which  thofe  on  the  back  are  long, 
and  thofe  on  the  lower  parts  round:  On  the  ears- 
there  are  black  ftripes.  This  creature  is  nearly  as 
fierce  as  a  leopard,  but  will  feldom  attack  a  man. 

The  BUFFALO.  This  beaft,  of  which  there  are 
amazing  numbers  in  thefe  parts,  is  larger  than  an  ox, 
has  fhort  black  horns,  with  a  large  beard  under  his 
chin,  and  his  head  is  fo  full  of  hair,  that  it  falls  over 
his  eyes,  and  gives  him  a  frightful  look.  There  is  a 
bunch  on  his  back  which  begins  at  the  haunches,  and 
increafing  gradually  to  the  ilioulders,  reaches  on  to 
the  neck.  Both  this  excrefcence  and  its  whole  body 
are  covered  with  long  hair,  or  rather  wool,  of  a  dun 
•  r  raoufe  color,  which  is  exceedingly  valuable,  efpe- 
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dally  that  on  the  fore  part  of  the  body.  Its  head  is 
larger  than  a  bull's  with  a  very  fhort  neck  ;  the  bread 
is  broad,and  the  body  decreafes  towards  the  buttocks, 
Thefe  creatures  will  run  away  at  the  fight  of  a  man* 
and  a  whole  herd  will  make  off  when  they  perceive 
a  fingle  dog.  The  flefh  of  the  buffalo  is  excellent 
food,  its  hide  is  extremely  ufeful,  and  the  hair  very 
proper  for  the  manufacture  of  various  articles. 

The  DEER.  There  is  but  one  fpecies  of  deer 
in  North- America,  and  thefe  are  higher  and  of  a  flim- 
mer  make  than  thofe  in  Europe.  Their  fhape  is  near- 
ly  the  fame  as  the  European,  their  color  of  a  deep 
fallow,  and  their  horns  very  large  and  branching. 
This  bead  is  the  fwlfreft  on  the  American  plains,  and 
they  herd  together  as  they  do  in  othei  countries. 

The  ELK  greatly  exceeds  the  deer  in  fize,  being 
in  bulk  equal  to  a  horfe.  Its  body  is  fhaped  like  that 
•of  a  deer,  only  its  tail  is  remarkably  fhort,  being  not 
more  than  three  inches  long.  The  color  of  its  hair, 
which  b  grey,  and  not  unlike  that  of  a  camel,  but  of 
a  more  reddifh  cad,  is  nearly  three  inches  in  length, 
and  as  coarie  as  that  of  a  horfe..  The  horns  of  this 
creature  grow  to  a  prodigious  fize,  extending  fo  wide 
that  two  or  three  perfons  might  fit  between  them  at 
the  fame  time.  They  are  not  forked  like  thole  of  a 
deer,  but  have  all  their  teeth  or  branches  on  the  out- 
er edge.  Nor  does  the  form  of  thofe  of  the  elk  re- 
femble  a  deer's,  the  former  being  flat,  and  eight  or 
ten  inches  broad,  whereas  the  latter  are  round  and 
considerably  narrower.  They  fhed  their  horns  every 
year  in  the  month  of  February,  and  by  Auguft  the 
new  ones  are  nearly  arrived  at  their  full  growth, 
Nctwithdanding  their  fize,  and  the  means  of  defence 
nature  has  furnifhedthem  with,Jthey  are  as  timorous 
as  a  deer.  Their  fkin  is  very  ufeful,  and  will  drefs 
as  well  as  that  of  a  buck.  They  feed  on  grafs  in  the 
fummer,  and  on  mofs  or  buds  in  the  winter. 

The 
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The  MOOSE  is  nearly  about  the  fize  of  the  dkr 
and  the  horns  of  it  are  aimoft  as  numerous  as  that 
animal's  ;  the  flem  of  them,  however,  is  not  quite  fo 
wide,   and  they  branch  on  both   fides  like  thofe  of  a 
deer.       This   creature  alfo  fheds  them  every  year. 
Though  its   hinder   parts   are  very   broad,  its  tail  i& 
not  above  an  inch  long.     It  has  feet  and  legs  like  a 
camel  ^  its  head  is  about  two  feet  long,  its  upper  lip 
much,  larger  than  the  under,  and  the  nofbilg  of  it  are 
fo  wide  that  a  man  might  thruft  his  hand  into  them 
a  considerable  way.     The  hair  of  the  moofe   is  light 
grey,  mixed  with  a  blackifh  red.      It  is  very  elaftk, 
for  though  it  be  beaten  ever  fo  long,  it  will  retain  its. 
original  Shape.     The  flefli  is  exceeding  gpod  food,  ea- 
fy  of  digeftion,  and  very  nourifhing.    °  The  nofe  or 
upper  lip,  which  is  large  and  loofe  from  the  gums,  is 
efteemed  a  great  delicacy,  being  of  a  firm  confiftence, 
between-  marrow   and    griftle,    and   when   properly 
drefled,  affords  a  rich  and  lufcious  difh.     Its  hide  is 
very  proper  for  leather,  being  thick  and  ftrong,  yet 
foft  and  pliable.     The  pace  of  this  creature  is  always 
'  a  trot,  which  is  fo  expeditious,  that  it  is  exceeded  in 
fwiftnefs,but  by  few  of  its  fellow  inhabitants  of  thefe 
woods.     It  is  generally  found  in  the  forefls,  where  it 
feeds  on  mofs  and  buds.     Though  this  creature  is  of 
the  deer  kind,  it  never  herds  as  thofe  do.     Moil  au- 
thors confound  it  with  the  elk,  deer  or  carrabou,  buf 
h  is  a  fpecies  totally, different  as  might  be  difcovered 
by  attending  to  the  defcription  I  have  given  of  each. 
The  CARRABOU.    This  beaft  is  not  near  fo  tali 
as  the  moofe,  however  it  is  fcmething  like  it  in  fhape, 
©nly  rather  more  heavy,  and  inclining  to  the  form  of. 
an  afs.     The  horns,  of  it  are  not  flat  as  thofe  of  the 
elk  are,  but  round  like  thofe  of  the  deer  5  they  alfo 
meet  nearer  together  at  the   extremities,    and  beind 
more  over  the  face  than  either  thofe  of  the  elk  or 
moofe.     It  partakes  of  the  fwiftnefs  of  the  deer,  and 
is,  with  difficulty  overtaken  by  its  purfuers.     The  flefli, 
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©fit  likewife  is  equally  as  good,  the  tongue  particu- 
larly is  in  high  efteem.  The  fkin  being  fmooth  and 
free  from  veins,  is  as  valuable  as  fhamoyv 

The  CARCAJOU.  This  creature,  which  is  of  the 
cat  kind,  is  a  terrible  enemy  to  the  preceding  four  fpe- 
cies  of  beafts.  He  either  comes  upon  them  from  fomc 
concealment  unperceived,  or  climbs*  up  into  a  tree3 
and  taking  his  flation  on  fomeof  the  branches,  waits 
till  one  of  them  driven  by  an  extreme  of  heat  or  cold, 
takes  fhelter  under  it  5  when  •  he  faftens  upon  his 
neck,  and  opening  the  jugular  vein,  Toon  brings  his 
prey  to  the. ground.-  -  This  he  is  enabled  to  do  by  his 
long  tail,  with  which  he  encircles  the  body  of  his  ad- 
versary ;  and  the  only  means  they  have  to  fhun  their 
fate,  is  by  .flying  immediately  to  the  water;  by  this 
method-,  as  the  carcajou  has  a  great  diflike  to  that  ele- 
ment, he  is  fometimes  got  rid  of  before  he  can  effect 
his  purpofe. 

The  SKUNK.  This  is  the  moll  extraordinary  an- 
imal that  the  American  woods  produce.  It  is  rather 
lefs  than  a  polecat,  and  of  the  fame  fpecies  ;  it  is 
therefore  often  miftaken  for  that  creature,  but  is  very 
different  from  it  in  many  points.  Its  hair  is  long 
and  ihining,  variegated  with  large  black  and  white 
fpots,  the  former  moftly  on  the  moulders  and  rump  ; 
its  tail  is  very  bufhy,  like  that  of  the  fox,  part  blacky 
and  part  white  like  its  body  ;  it  lives  chiefly  ia  the 
woods  and  hedges  •,  but  its  extraordinary  powers  are 
only  fhewn  when  it  is  pu^fued.  As  foon  as  He  finds 
himfelf  in  danger,  he  ejects,  to  a  great  diftance  from 
behind,  a  fmall  ftream  of  water,  of  fo  fubtile  a  nature, 
and  at  the  fame  time  fo  powerful  a  fmell,  that  the 
air  is  tainted  with  it  for  half  a  mile  in  circumference  ; 
and  his  purfuers,  whether  men  or  dogs,  being  almoft 
fuffocated  with  the  (tench,  are  obliged  to  give  over 
the  purfuit.  On  this  account  he  is  called  by  theFrench5 
Enfant  du  Diahle,  the  Child  of  the  Devil ;  or  ^e 
Fuante,  the  Stinking  Beaft,    It  is  almoft  impoffible  tc . 
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defcribe  the  noifome  effects  of  the  liquid  with  avhich 
this  creature  is  fupplied  by  nature  for  its  defence.  If 
a  drop  of  it  falls  on  your  clothes,  they  are  rendered 
fo  difagreeable  that  it  is  impoffible  ever  after  to  wear 
them  5  or  if  any  of  it  enters  your  eyelids,  the  pain  be- 
comes intolerable  for  a  longtime,- and  perhaps  at  laft 
you  lofe  your  fight  The  fmell  of  the  Ikunk,  though 
thus  to  be  dreaded,  is  not  like  that  of  a  putrid  car- 
cafe,  but  a  ftrong  foetid  effluvia  o£  muik,  which  dif- 
pleafes  rather  from  its  penetrating  power  than  from 
its  naufeoufnefs.  It  is  notwithstanding  confidered  as- 
conducive  to  clear  the  head,  and^to  raife  the  fpirits. 
This  water  is  fuppofed  by  naturalifts  to  be  its  urine  \ 
but  I  have  differed  many  of  them  that  I  have  met, 
and  have  found  within  their  bodies,  near  the  urinal 
vefTel,  a  fmall  receptacle  of  water,  totally  diftincl:  from 
the  bladder  which  contained  the  urine,  and  from 
which  alone  I  am  fatisfied  the  horrid  ftench  proceedse 
After  having  taken  out  with  great  care  the  bag  where- 
in this  water  is  lodged,  I  have  frequently  fed  on  them, 
and  have  found  them  very  fweet  and  good ;  but  one 
drop  emitted  taints  not  only  the  carcafe,  but  the  whole 
houfe,  and  renders  every  kind  of  proviiions,  that  are 
in  it,  unfit  for  ufe.  With  great  juftice  therefore  da 
the  French  give  it  fuch  a  diabolical  name, 

The  PORCUPINE.  The  body  of  an  American 
porcupine  is  in  bulk  about  the  fize  of  a  fmall  dog,  but 
it  is  both  fiiorter  in  length,  and  net  fo  high  from  the 
ground.  It  varies  very  much  from  thofe  of  other 
countries  both  in  its  fliape.  and  the  length  of  its  quills. 
The  former  is  like  that  of  a  fox,  except  the  head,which 
is  not  fo  {harp  and  long,  but  refembles  more  that  of 
a  rabbit.  Its  body  is  covered  with  hair  of  a  dark 
brown,  about  four  inches  long,  great  part  of  which 
are  the  thicknefs  of  a  ftraw,  and  are  termed  its  quills. 
Thefe  are  white,  with  black  points,  hollow  and  very 
ftrong,  efpecially  thofe  that  grov/  on  the  back.  The 
quills  ierve  this  creature  for  orTenfiye  and  defenfive 
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weapons,  which  he  (tarts  at  his  enemies,  and  if  they 
pierce  the  flefh  in  the  leaft  degree,  they  will  fink  quite 
into  it,  and  are  not  to  be  extracted  without  incifion. 
The  Indians  ufe  them  for  boring  their  ears  and  nofes, 
to  infert  their  pendants,  and  alfo  by  way  of  ornament 
in  their  (lockings,  hair,  &c.  befides  which,  they  great- 
ly efteem  the  flefh* 

The  WOOD-CHUCK  is  a  ground  animal  of  the 
fur  kind,  about,  the  fize  of  a  martin,  being  nearly  fif- 
teen inches  long  ;  its  body  however  is  rounder,  and 
its  legs  fh'orter ;  the  fore-paws  of  it  are  broad,  and 
conftrucled  for  the  purpofe  of  digging  holes  in  the 
ground,  where  it  burows  like  a  rabbit  •,  its  fur  is  of  a 
grey  color,  on  the  reddifh  call;,  and  its  flefh  tolerable 
food, 

The  RACOON  is  fomewhaf.  lefs  in  fize  than  a  bea- 
ver, and  its  feet  and  legs  are  like  thofe  of  that  crea- 
ture, but  fhort  in  proportion  to  its  body,  which  re- 
fembles  that  of  a  badger.  The  fnape  of  its  head  is 
much  like  a  fox's,  only  the  ears  are  fhorter,  more 
found  and  naked  •,  and  its  hair  is  alfo  fimilar  to  that 
animal's,  being  thick,  long,  foft,  and  black  at  the 
ends.  On  its  face  there  is  a  broad  flripe  that  runs  a- 
crofs  iti  and  includes  the  eyes,  which  are  large.  Its 
muzzle  is  black,  and  at  the  end  roundifh/like  that  of 
a  dog ;  the  teeth  are  alfo  fimilar  to  thofe  of  a  dog 
in  number  and  fhape  ;  the  tail  is  long  and  round,  with 
annular  flripes  on  it  like  thofe  of  a  cat ;  the  feet  have 
five  long  flender  toes,  armed  with  fharp  claws5  by 
which  it  is  enabled  to  climb  up  trees  like  a  monkey, 
and  to  run  to  the  very  extremities  of  the  boughs.  It 
makes  ufe  of  its  fore  feet,  in  the  manner  of  hands,and 
feeds  itfelf  with  them.  The  flefh  of  this  creature  is 
very  good  in  the  months  of  September  and  0&ober5 
when  fruit  and  nuts,  on  which  it  likes  to  feed,  are 
plenty. 

The  MARTIN  is  rather  larger  than  a  fquirrel, 
and  fbmewhat  of  the  fame  make  \  its  kgs  and  claw^ 
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however,  arc  confiderably  fliorter.  Its  ears  arc  fhort, 
broad,  and  roundilh,  and  its  eyes  ffirne  in  the  night 
like  thofe  of  a  cat.  The  whole  body  is  covered  with 
fur  of  a  brownifh  fallow  color,  and  there  are  fome  in 
the  more  northern  parts  which  are  black  •  the  fkins 
of  the  latter  are  of  much  greater  value  than  the  oth- 
ers. The  tail  is  covered  with  long  hair,  which  makes 
it  appear  thicker  than  it  really  is*  Its  flefh  is  fome- 
times  eaten,  but  is  not  in  any  great  efteem. 

The  MUSQUASH,  or  MUSK-RAT, -is  fo  term- 
ed for  the  exquiiite  muik  which  it  affords.  It  appears- 
to  be  a  diminutive  of  the  beaver,  being  endowed  with 
all  the  properties  of  that  fagacious  animal,  and  wants 
nothing  but  fize  and  ftrength,  being  not  much  bigger 
than  a  large  rat  of  the  Norway  breed,  to  rival  the 
creature  it  fo  much  refembles.  Was  it  not  for  its 
tail,  which  is  exacfly  the  fame  as  thai  of  an  Europe- 
an rat,  the  ftrudlure  of  their  bodies  is  fo  much  alike* 
efpecially  the  head,  that  it  might  be  taken  for  a  fmall 
beaver.  Like  that  creature  it  builds  itielf  a  cabin,but 
o£  a  lefs  perfect  conftru&ion,  and  takes  up  its  abode 
near  the  fide  of  fome  piece  of  water.  In  the  fpring 
they  leave  their  retreats,  and  in  pairs  fubfift  on  leaves 
and  roots  till  the  fummer  comes  on,  when  they  feed 
on  ftra  wherries*  rafberries*  and  ftich  other  fruits  as 
they  can  reach,.  At  the  approach  of  winter  they  fep- 
arate,  when  each  takes  up  its  lodging  apart  by  itfelf  in 
fome  hollow  of  a  tree,  where  they  remain  quite  un- 
provided with  food,  and  there  is  the  greateft  reafon  to 
-believe* "fubfift  without    any  till  the  return  of  fpring, 

SQUIRRELS.  There  are  Jive  forts  of  fquirrelsf 
in  America  ;  the  red,  the  grey,  the  black,  the  varie- 
gated and  the  flying.  The  two  former  are  exactly  the 
fame  as  thofe  of  Europe  ;  the  black  are  fomewhat 
larger  and  differ  from  them  only  in  color  ;  the  vari- 
egated alfo  referable  them  in  fhape  and  figure,  but  are 
very  beautiful,  being  finely  ftriped  with  white  or  grey* 
and  fometimes  with  red  and  black,     The  Americas* 
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flying  fquirrel  is  much  lefs  than  the  European,  being 
not  above  five  inches  long,  and  of  a  ruffet  grey  or  afh- 
color  on  the  back,  and  white  on  the  under  parts.  It 
has  black  prominent  eyes,  like  thofe  of  the  moufe, 
with  a  long,  flat,  broad  tail  By  a  membrane  on  each 
fide,  which  reaches  from  its  fore  to  its  hind  legs,  this 
creature  is  enabled  to  leap  from  one  tree  to  another, 
even  if  they  fraud  a  confiderable  diftance  apart  ;  this 
loofe  ikin,  which  it  is  enabled  to  ilretch  out  like  a  fail, 
and  by  which  it  is  buoyed  up,  is  about  two  inches 
broad,  and  is  covered  with  a  fine  hair  or  down.  It 
feeds  upon  the  fame  provifions  as  the  others,  and  is 
eafily  tamed. 

The  BEAVER.     This  creature  has  been  fo  often 
treated  of,  and  his  uncommon    abilities  fo   minutely 
defcribed,  that  any  further  account  of  it  will  appear 
unnecelTary  •,  however  for  the  benefit  of  thofe  of  my 
readers  who  are  not  fo  well  acquainted  with  the  form 
and  properties  of  this  fagaeious  and  ufeful  animal,  I 
{hall  give  a  concife  defcription  of  it.     The  beaver  is 
an  amphibious  quadruped,  which  cannot  live  for  any 
long  time  in  the  water,  and  it  is  faid  is  even  able  to 
exiiV  entirely  without  it,  provided  it  has  the  conveni- 
ence of  fometimes  bathing  itfelf.     The  largeft  beavers 
are  nearly  four  feet  in  length,  and  about  fourteen  or 
fifteen  inches  in  breadth  over  the  haunches;  they 
weigh  about  fixty  pounds.     Its  head  is  like  that  of 
the  otter,  but  larger  ;  its  fnout  is  pretty  long,  the  eyes 
fmall,  the  ears  fnort,  round,  hairy  on  the  outfide,  and 
fmooth  within,  and  its  teeth  very  long  ;  the  under 
teeth  (land  out  of  their  mouths  about  the  breadth  of 
three  fingers,  and  the  upper  half  a  finger,,  all  of  which 
are  broad,  crooked,  flrong,  and  (harp  •,  befides  thofe 
teeth  called  the  incifors,  which  grow  double,  are  fet 
very  deep  in  their  jaws,  and  bend  like  the  edg^  of  an 
axe,  they  have  fixteen  grinders,  eight  on  each  fide, 
four  above  and  four  below,  directly  oppofite  to  each 
©then     With  the  former  they  are  able  to  cut  down 
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trees  of  a  confiderable  !ze,  with  the  latter  to  break 
the  hardeft  fubftances.     Its  legs  are  ihort,  particular- 
ly the  fore-legs,  which  are  only  four  or  five  inches 
long,  and  not  unlike  thofe  of  a  badger ;  the  toes  of  the 
fore-feet  are  feparate,  the  nails  placed  obliquely,  and 
are  hollow  like  quills  ;  but  the  hind  feet  are  quite 
different,  and-' furnifhed  with  membranes  between  the 
toes.^     By  this  means  it  can  "walk  though  but  flowly, 
and  is  able  to  fwim  with  as  much  eafe  as  any  other 
aquatic  animal.     The  tail  has  fomewhat  in  it  that  re- 
fembles  a  fifh,  and  feems  to  have  no  manner  of  rela- 
tion to  the  reft  of  the  body,  except  the  hind  feet,  all 
the  other  parts  being  fimilar  to  thofe  of  land  animals. 
The  tail  is  covered  with  a  {km  furnifhed  with  fcales, 
that  are  joined  together  by  a  pellicle^  thefe  fcales  are 
about  the  thicknefs  of  parchment,  nearly  a  line  and 
a  half  in  length,  and  generally  of  a  hexagonical  fi- 
gure, having  fix  corners ;  it  is  about  eleven  or  twelve 
inches  in.  length,  and  broader  in  the  middle,  where 
it  is  four  inches  over,  than  either  at  the  root  or  the 
extremity.     It  is  about  two  inches  thick  near  the  bo- 
dy, where^  it  is  almofl:   round,  and  grows  gradually 
thinner^  and  flatter    to  the   end.     The  color  of  the 
beaver  is  different  according  to  the  different  climates 
in  which  it  is  found,    in  the  moil  northern  parts 
they  are  generally  quite  black  ;  in  more  temperate, 
brown  y  their  color  becoming  lighter  and  lighter  as 
they  approach  towards  the  fouth.     The  fur  is  of  two 
forts  all  over  the  body,  except  at  the  feet,  where  it  is 
very  fhort  ;  that  which  is  the  longed,  is  generally  in 
length  about  «n  inch,;but  on  the  back  it  fometimes 
extends  to  two  inches,  gradually  diminifliing  towards 
the   head  and   tail.     This  .part  of    the  fur  is  harm, 
coarfe  and  mining,  and  of  little  ufe  5   the  other  part 
cpniixh  of  a  very  thick  and  fine-  down,  fo  foft  that  it 
feels  almofl  Jike  filk,  about  three  quarters  of  an  inch 
in  length,  and  is  what  is  commonly  manufactured. 
'Caftor,  which  is  ufeful  in  medicine,. is  produced  from 
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the  body  of  this  creature  •,  it  was  formerly  believed 
to  be  its  tefticles,  but  later  clifcoveries  have  fhown 
that  it  is  contained  in  four  Dags,  fituated  in  the  lower 
Dtelly.  Two  of  which,  that  are  called  the  fuperior, 
from  their  being  more  elevated  than  the  others,  are 
filled  with  a^foft,  refmous,  adhefive  matter,  mixed 
•with  Imall  fibres,  greyifh  without,and  yellow  within, 
of  a  itrong,  difagreeable,  and  penetrating  fcent*  and 
very  inflammable.  This  is  the  true  caftoreum  ^  it 
hardens  in  the  air,  and  becomes  brown,  brittle,  and 
friable.  The  inferior  bags  contain  an  unctuous  li- 
quor like  honey  ;  the  color  of  which  is  a  pale  yellow, 
and  its  odor  fomewhat  different  from  the  other,  being 
rather  weaker  and  more  difagreeable;  it  how- 
ever thickens  as  it  grows  older,  and  at  length  be- 
comes about  the  confiflence  of  tallow.  This  has  al- 
fo  its  particular  ufe  in  medicine  ;  but  it  is  not  fo  val» 
liable  as  the  true  caftoreum. 

The  ingenuity  of  thefe  creatures  in  building  their 
cabins,  and  in  providing  for  their  fubfiftence,  is  true- 
ly  wonderful.  When  they  are  about  to  chufe  them- 
felves  a  habitation,  they  aflemble  in  companies  fome- 
times  of  two  or  three  hundred,  and  after  mature  de- 
liberation fix  on  a  place  where  plenty  of  pro  virions 
and  all  neceflaries  are  to  be  found.  Their  houfes  are 
always  fituated  in  the  water,  and  when  they  can  find 
neither  lake  nor  pond  adjacent,  they  endeavour  to 
iupply  the  defeel:  by  flopping  the  current  of  fome 
brook  or  fmall  river,  by  means  of  a  caufeway  or  dam. 
For  this  purpofe  they  fet  about  felling  of  trees,  and 
they  take  care  to  chufe  out  thofe  that  grow  above 
the  place  where  they  intend  to  build,  that  they  may 
fwim  down  with  the  current.  Having  fixed  on 
thofe  that  are  proper,  three -or  four  beavers  placing 
themielves  round  a  large  one,  find  means  with  their 
ftrong  teeth  to  bring  it  down.  They  alfo  prudently 
contrive  that  it  (hall  fall  towards  the  water,  that  they 
-may  have  the  lefs  way  to  carry  it.  After -they  have 
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by  a  continuance  of  the  fame  labour  and  induftry, 
cut  it  into  proper- lengths,  they  roil  the fe  into  the 
water,  and  navigate  them*  towards  the  place  where 
they  are  to  be  employed.  Without  entering  more 
-minutely  into  the  meafures  they  purfue  in  the  con- 
ftruftion  of  their  dams,  TihalJ  only  remark,  that  hav- 
ing prepared  a  kind  of  mortar  with  their  feet,  and 
laid  it  on  with  their  tails,  which  they  had  before  made 
ufe  of  to  tranfport  it  to  the  place  where  it  is  requifite, 
they  conftruft  them  with  as  much  folidity  and  regu- 
larity as  the  moft  experienced  workmen  could  do. 
The  formation  of  their  cabins  is  no  lefs  amazing. 
Thefe  are  either  built  on  poles  in  the  middle  of  the 
fmall  lakes  they  have  thus  formed,  on  the  bank  of  a 
river,  or  at  the  extremity  of  fome  point  of  land  that 
advances  into  a  lake.  The  figure  of  them  is  round 
or  oval,  and  they  are  fafnioned  with  an  ingenuity  e- 
qual  to  their  dams.  Two  thirds  of  the  edifice  Hands 
above  the  water,  and  this  part  is  fufficiently  capacious 
to  contain  eight  or  ten  inhabitants.  Each  beaver 
has  his  place  afligned  him,  the  floor  of  which  he  cu- 
rioufly  ftrews  with  leaves,  or  fmall  branches  of  the 
pine-tree,  fo  as  to  render  it  clean  and  comfortable  ; 
and  their  cabins  are  all  fituated  fo  contigious  to  each 
other,  as  to  allow  of  an  eafy  communication.  The 
winter  never  furprifes  thefe  animals  before  their  bufi- 
nefs  is  completed  ;  for  by  the  latter  end  of  September 
their  houfes  are  finifhed,  and  their  dock  of  provifions 
is  generally  laid  in.  Thefe  confift  of  fmall  pieces  of 
wbod  whofe  texture  is  foft,  fuch  as.  the  poplar,  the 
afpin,  or  willow,  &c.  which  they  lay  up  in  piles,  and 
difpoie  of  in  fuch  manner  as  to'  preferve  their  moif- 
ture.  Was  I  to  enumerate  every  inftance  of  fagacity 
that  is  to  be  difcovered  in  thefe  animals,  they  would 
fill  a  volume,  and  prove  not  only  entertaining  but  in- 
iirufting. 

The  OTTER.     This  creature  alfo  is  amphibious, 
and  greatly  refemhles  a  beaver,  but  is  very  different 
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from  it  in  many  refpe&s.  Its  body  is  nearly  as  long 
as  a  beaver's  but  confiderably  lefs  in  all  its  parts.  The 
muzzle,  eyes,  and  the  form  of  the  head  are  nearly 
the  fame,  but  the  teeth  are  very  unlike,  for  the  otter 
wants  the  large  incifors  or  nippers  that  a  beaver  has  *, 
inftead  of  thefe,  all  his  teeth,  without  any  diitinaion, 
are  fhaped  like  thofe  of  a  dog  or  wolf.  The  hair  al- 
fo  of  the  former  is  not  half  fo  long  as  that  belonging 
to  the  latter,  nor  is  the  color  of  it  exactly  the  fame, 
for  the  hair  of  an  otter  under  the  neck,  ilomach,  and 
belly,  is  more  greyifn  than  that  of  a  beaver,  and  in 
many  other  refpecfrs  it  likewife  varies.  This  animals 
which  is  met  with  in  molt  parts  of  the  world,  but  in 
much  greater  numbers  in  North-America,  is  very 
mifchievcus,  and  when  he  is  clofely  purfued,  will  not 
only  attack  dogs  but  men. 

It  generally  feeds  upon  fifh,  efpeciaily  in  the  fum- 
mer,  but  in  the  winter  is  contented  with  the  bark  of 
trees,  or  the  produce  of  the  fields.  Its  fiefli  both 
tafles  and  fmells  of  fifh,  and  is  not  wholeibme  food* 
though  it  is  fometimes  eaten  through  neeeffity. 

The  MINK  is  of  the  otter  kind,  and  mbfifts  in 
the  fame  manner.  In  fhape  and  fize  it  refembles  a 
pole-cat,  being  equally  long  and  flender.  Its  ikin  is 
blacker  than  that  of  an  otter,  or  aim  oft  any  other 
creature  ;  "  as  black  as  a  mink,"  being  a  proverbial 
exprefiicn  in  America  *,  it  is  not  however  fo  valuable, 
though  this  greatly  depends  on  the  feafon  in  which 
it  is  taken.  Its  tail  is  round  like  that,  of  a  fnake,  but 
growing  ftattiih  towards  the  end,  and  is  entirely  with- 
out hair.  An  agreeable  mufky  fcent  exhales  from 
its  body  •>  and  it  is  met  with  near  the  fources  of  livers 
■on  whofe  banks  it  chiefly  lives. 

OF  THE  BIRDS. 

THE  Eagle,  the  Hawk,  the  Night  Hawk,  the  Fifli 
Hawk,  the  Whipperwilh  the  Raven,  the  Crow,  the 
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Owl,  Parrots,  the  Pelican,  the  Crane*  the  Stork,  the 
Cormorant,  the  Heron,  the  Swan,  the  Goofe,  Ducks, 
Teal,  the  Loon,  the  Water-Fen,  the  Turkey,  the 
Heath  Cock,  the  Partridge,  the  Quail,  Pigeons,  the 
Snipe,  Larks,  the  Woodpecker,  the  Cuckoo,  the  Blue 
jay,  the  Swallow,  the  Wakon  Bird,  the  Black  Bird; 
the  Red  Bird,  the  Thrum,  the  Whetfaw,  the  Nighu 
mgale,  the  King  Bird,  the  Robin,  the  Wren,  and  the 
Humming  Bird. 

The  EAGLE.  There  are  only  two  forts  of  eagles 
in  thefe  parts,  the  bald  and  the  grey,  which  are  much 
the  fame  in  fize,  and  iimilar  to  the  fhape  of  thofe  of 
other  countries. 

The  NIGHT  HAWK.  This  bird  is  of  the  hawk 
fpecies,  its  bill  bsing  crocked,  its  wings  formed  for 
fwiftnefs,  and  its  fhape  nearly  like  that  of  the  com^ 
mon  hawk  •,  but  in  fize  it  is  confiderably  lefs,  and  in 
color  rather  darker.  It  is  fcarcely  ever  ken  but  in 
the  evening,  when  at  the  approach  of  twilight,  it  flies 
about,  and  darts  itfelf  in  wanton  gambols  at  the  head 
of  the  belated  traveller.  Before  a  thunder-fhower 
thefe  birds  are  feen  at  an  amazing  height  in  the  air 
ajTembled  together  in  great  numbers,  as  fwallows  are 
obferved  to  do  on  the  fame  occafron. 

The  WHIPPERWILL,  or,  as  it  is  termed  by  the 
Indians,  the  Muckawifš.  This  extraordinary  bird  is 
fomewhat  like  the  haft  mentioned  in  its  fhape  and  co- 
lor, only  it  has  fome  whitifh  ftripes  acrofs  the  wings, 
and  like  that  is  feldorn  ever  feen  till  after  fun-fet.  It 
alfo  is  never  met  with  but  during  the  fpring  and 
fummer  months.  As  foon  as  the  Indians  are  inform- 
ed  by' its  notes  of  its  return,  they  conclude  that  the 
froft  is  entirely  gone,  in  which  they  are  feldorn  de- 
ceived ;  and  on  receiving  this  ailurance  of  milder 
weather,  begin  to  fow  their  corn.  It  acquires  its 
name  by  the  noife  it  makes,  which  to  the  people  of 
the  colonies  founds  like  the  name  they  give  it,  Whip- 
per-will  |  to  an  Indian  ear,  Muck-a-wifs.   The  words,. 
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it  is  true,  are  not  alike,  but  in  this  manner  they  ftrike 
the  imagination  of  each  ;  and  the  circumftance  is  a 
proof  that  the  fame  founds,  if  they  are  not  rendered 
certain  by  being  reduced  to  the  rules  of  orthography, 
might  convey  different  ideas  to  different  people.  As 
foon  as  night  comes  on,  thefe  birds  will  place  them- 
felves  on  the  fences,  flumps,  or  ftones  that  lie  near 
fome  houie,  and  repeat  (heir  melancholy  notes  with- 
out any  variation  till  midnight.  The  Indians,  and 
fome  of  the  inhabitants  of  theback  fettlements,  think 
if  this  bird  perches  upon  any  houfe,  that  it  betokens 
fome  mifhap  to  the  inhabitants  of  it. 

The  FISH  HAWK  greatly  refembles  the  latter  in 
its  fhape,  and  receives  his  name  from  his  food,  which 
is  generally  fifh  ;  it  fitims  over  the  lakes  and  rivers 
and  fometimes  ieems  to  lie  expanded  on  the  water,  as 
he  hovers  fo  ciofe  to  it,  and  having  by  fome  attractive 
power  drawn  the  fifh  within  its  reach,  darts  fudden- 
ly  upon  them.  The  charm  it  makes  ufe  of  is  fuppuf- 
ed  to  be  an  oil  contained  in  a  fmall  bag  in  the  body, 
and  which  nature  has  by  fome  means  or  other,  fup- 
plied  him  with  the  power  of  ufing  for  this  purpofe  ; 
it  is  however  very  certain  that  any  bait  touched  with 
a  drop  of  the  oil  collected  from  this  bird  is  an  irrefif- 
tible  lure  for  all  forts  of  fifh,  and  infures  the  angler 
great  fucceis. 

The  OWL.  The  only  fort  of  owls  that  is  found 
on  the  banks  of  the  Miflifippi  is  extremely  beautiful  in 
its  plumage,  being  of  a  fine  deep  yellow  or  gold  co- 
lor, pleafingly  fhaded  and  fpotted. 

The  CRANE.  There  is  a  kind  of  a  crane  in  theft 
parts,  which  is  called  by  Father  Hennipin  a  pelican, 
that  is  about  the  fize  of  the  European  crane*  of  a 
greyiih  color,  and  with  long  legs ;  but  this  fpecies 
differs  from  all  others  in  its  bill,  which  is  about  twelve 
inches  long,  and  one  inch  and  an  half  broad,"of  which 
breadth  it  continues  to  the  end,  where  it  is  blunted, 
and  round  like  a  paddle  ;  its  tongue  is  of  the  fame 
length,  Y  2  DUCKS 
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DUCKS.  Among  a  variety  of  wild  d^cks,  the 
different  fpecies  of  which  amount  to  upwards  of  twen- 
ty, I  fhall  confine  my  defcription  to  one  fort,  that  is, 
the  wood  duck,  or,  as  the  French  term  it,  Canard 
Branchus.  This  fowl  receives  its  name  from  its  fre- 
quenting the  Vvcods  and  perching  on  the  branches  of 
trees,  which  no  ether  kind  of  water  fowl  (a  character* 
iflic  that  thi-  li  i  preferves)  is  known  to  do.  It  is 
nearly  of  a  fize  with  other  ducks  ;  its  plumage  is 
beautifully  variegated,  and  very  brilliant.  The  flefa 
of  it  alfo,  as  it  feeds  but  little  on  fifh,  is  finely  flavour- 
ed, and  much  fuperior  to  any  other  fort. 

The  TEAL.  I  have  already  remarked  in  my  jour- 
nal, that  the  teal  found  on  the  Fox  River  and  the 
head  branches  of  tht  Mifnfippi,  are  perhaps  not  to 
be  equalled  for  the  fatnefs  and  delicacy  of  their  flefh. 
by  any  other  in  the  world.  In  colour,  fhape,  and 
fize  they  are  very  little  different  from  thofe  found  in 
ether  countries. 

The  LOON  is  a  water  fowl,  fomewhat  lefs  than  a 
teal,  and  is  a  fpecies  of  the  dobchick.  Its  wings  are 
fhort,  and  its  legs  and  feet  large  in  proportion  to  the 
body  y  the  color  of  it  is  a  dark  brown,  nearly  ap- 
proaching to  black  \  and  as  it  feeds  only  on  fifh,  the 
flefh  of  it  is  very  ill  flavoured.  Thefe  birds  are  exceed- 
ingly nimble  and  expert  at  diving,  fo'that  it  is  almofl 
impofTible  for  one  perfon  to  fhoot  them,  as  they  will 
dextroufly  avoid  the  fhot  by  diving  before  they  reach 
them  ,  fo  that  it  requires  three  perfons  to  kill  one  of 
them,  and  this  can  only  be  done  the  moment  it  raifes 
its  head  out  of  the  water  as  it  returns  to  the  furface 
after  diving.  It  however  only  repays  the  trouble  ta~ 
ken  to  obtain  it,  by  the  excellent  fpert  it  affords. 

The  PARTRIDGE.  There  are  three  forts  of  par- 
tridges here,  the  brown,  the  red,  and  the  black,  the- 
firfc  of  which  is  molt  efteemed.  .  They  are  all  much 
larger  than  the  European  partridges,  being  nearly  the 
fize  of  a  hen  pheafant  \  their  head  and  eyes  are  alfo 
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'  fike  that  bird,  and  they  have  all  long  tails,  which  they 
ipread  like  a  fan,  but  not  ere&  •,'  but  contrary  to 
the  cuftom  of  thofe  in  other  countries,  they  will  perch 
on  the  branches  of  the  poplar  and  black  birch,  on  the 
1  buds  of  which  they  feed  early  in  the  morning  and  in 
the  twilight  of  the  evening,  during  the  winter  months, 
when  they  are  eafily  (hot. 

The  WOOD  PIGEON  is  nearly  the  fame  as  oursy 
and  there  are  fuch  prodigious  quantities  of  them  <?n 
the  banks  of  the  Miffifippi,  that  they  will  fometimes 
darken  the  fun  for  feveral  minuter 

The  WOODPECKER.  This  is  a  very  beautiful 
bird  •,  there  is  one  fort  whofe  feathers  are  a  mixture 
of  various  colors  ;  and  another  that  is  brown  all  over 
the  body,  except  the  head  and  neck,  which  are  of  a 
fine  red.  As  this  bird  is  fuppofed  to  make  a  greater 
noife  than  ordinary  at  particular  times,  it  is  conjec- 
tured his  cries  then  denote  rain. 

The  BLUE  JAY.  This  bird  is  fhaped  nearly  like 
the  European  jay,  only  that  its  tail  is  longer.  On  the 
top  of  its  head  is  a  creft  of  blue  feathers,  which  is> 
raifed  or  let  down  at  pleafure.  The  lower  part  of  the 
neck  behind,  and  the  back,  are  of  a  purplifh  color, 
and  the  upper  fide  of  the  wings  and  tail,  as  well  as 
the  lower  part  of  the  back  and  rump,  are  of  a  fine 
blue  *5  the  extremities  ©f  the  wings  are  blacki ih ,  faint- 
ly tinctured  with  dark  blue  on  the  edges,  whilft  the 
other  parts  of  the  wing  are  barred  acrofs  with  black 
in  an  elegant  manner.  Upon  the  whole  this  bird  can 
fcarceiy  be  exceeded  in  beauty  by  any  of  the  winged* 
inhabitants  of  this  or  other  climates.  It  hm  the  fame 
jetting  motion  that  jays  generally  have,  and  its  cry  is 
far  more  pleafing. 

The  WAKON  BIRD,  as  it  is  termed  by  the  In- 
dians, appears  to  be  of  the  fame  fpecies  as  the  birds 
ef  paradife.  The  name  they  have  given  it^  is  expref- 
fivc  of  its  fuperior  excellence,  and  the  veneration  they 
have  for  it  \  the  wakon  bird  being  m  their  ianguagt 
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the  bird  of  the  Great  Spirit.  It  is  nearly  the  fize  of 
a  f wallow,  of  a  brown  colour,  fhadcd  about  the  neck 
with  a  bright  green  ;  the  wings  are  of  a  darker  brown 
than  the  body  ;  its  tail  is  compofed  of  four  or  five 
feathers,  which  are  three  times  as  long  as  its  body, 
and  which  are  beautifully  fhaded  with  green  and  pur- 
ple. It  carries  this  fine  length  of  plumage  in  the  fame 
manner  as  a  peacock  does,  but  it  is  not  known  wheth- 
er it  ever  raifes  it  into  the  erect  pofition  that  birds 
fometimes  does.  I  never  faw  any  of  thefe  birds  in  the 
colonies,  but  the  Naudoweffie  Indians  caught  feverai 
of  them  when  I  was  in  their  country,  and  feemed  to 
treat  them  as  if  they  were  of  a  fuperior  rank  to  any 
other  of  the  feathered  race. 

b  The  BLACK  BIRD.     There  are  three  forts  of 
birds  in  North-America  that  bear  this  name  ;  the  firft. 
is  the  common,  or  as  it    is  there    termed,    the  crow 
black  bird,  which  is  quite  black,  and  of  the  fame  fize 
and  fhape  of  thofe  in  Europe,  but  it  has  not  that  me- 
lody in  its  notes  which  they  have,     In  the  month  of 
September  this  fort  fly  in  large  flights,  and  do  great 
milch  ief  to  the  Indian  Corn,  which  is  at  that    time 
juft  ripe.     The  fecond  fort  is  the  red-wing,  which  is 
rather  fmaller.  than  the  firft  fpeeies,  but  like  that  it  is 
black  all  over  its  body,  except  on   the  lower  rim  of 
the  wings,  where  it  is  of  a  fine*  bright*  full  fcarlet.    It 
builds  its    neft,   and  chiefly  reforts  among  the  final! 
bufiies  that  grow  in  meadows  and  low,  fwampy  pla- 
ces/   It    whittles-  a.  few    notes,  but  is  not  equal  in 
its  fong  to  the  European  blackbird.      The  third  fort  is 
ef  the  fame  fize  as  the  latter,  and  is  jet    black  like 
that  but  all  the  upper  part  of  the  wing,  juft  below  the 
back,  is  of  a  fine  clear  white  ;  as  if  nature  intended 
to  diversify  the  fpeeies,  and  to  attone  for  the  want  of 
a  melodious  pipe  by  the  beauty  of  its  plumage  .;  for 
this  alfo  is  deficient    in    its    mufical   powers.     The 
beaks  of  every  -fort  are  of  a  full  yellow,    and  the  fe= 
soaks  of  each  of  a  rutty  black  like  the  European. 
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The  RED  BIRD  is  about  the  fize  of  a  fparrow, 
but  with  a  long  tail,  and  is  all  over  of  a  bright  Ver- 
million color.  I  faw  many  of  tKem  about  theQttawaw 
Lakes,  but  I  could  not  learn  that  they  fung.  I  alfo 
obferved  in  fome  other  parts  a  bird  of  much  the 
lame  make,  that  was  entirely  of  a  fine  yellow. 

The  WHETSAW  is  of  the  cuckoo  kind,  being 
like  that,  a  folitary  bird,  and  fcarctly  ever  feen.  In 
the  fummer  months  it  is  heard  in  the  groves,  where 
it  makes  a  noife  like  the  filing  of  a  faw,  from  whicH 
it  receives  its  name. 

The  KING  BIRD  is  like  a  fwallow,  and  feems  to 
be  of  the  fame  fpccies  as  the  black  martin  or  fwift. 
It  is  called  the  King  Bird  becaufe  it  is  able  to  mailer 
almoft  every  bird  that  flies.  I  have  often  feen  it  bring 
down  a  hawk. 

The  HUMMING  BIRD.  This  beautiful  bird, 
which  is  the  fmalleft  of  the  feathered  inhabitants  of 
the  air,  is  about  the  third  part  oi  the  fize  of  a  wren^ 
and  is  fhaped  extremely  like  it.  Its  legs,  which  are 
about  an  inch  long,  appear  like  two  fmall  nee^les9 
and  its  body  is  proportionable  to  them.  But  its  plu- 
mage exceeds  description.  On  its  head  it  has  a  fmall 
tuft  of  jetty,  fhining  black  ;  the  bread  of  it  is  red* 
the  belly  white,  the  back,  wings,  and  tail  of  the  fineft 
pale  green  •,  and  fmall  fpecks  of  gold  are  icattered- 
with  inexpreffible  grace  over  the  whole  ;  befides  this, 
an  almoft  impreceptible  down  foftens  the  colors,  and 
produces  the  moil  pleafmg  fhades.  With  its  bill, 
which  is  of  the  fame  diminitive  fize  as  the  other  parts  of 
its  body,  it  extracts  from  the  flowers  a  moifture  which 
is  its  nourifhment ;  over  thefe  it  hovers  like  a  bee,  but 
never  lights  on  them,  moving  at  the  fame  time  its 
wings  with  fuch  velocity  that  the  motion  of  them  is 
1  imperceptible  ;  notwithftanding  which  they  make  a 
humming  noife,  from  whence  it  receives  its  name. 
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0^   THE  FISHES    wniCH  ARE  POUND  IN  7 HE 

Waters  of  the  Mis  si  si  pel 

I  have  already  given  a  difcriptioii  of  thofe  that  are 
taken  in  the  great  lakes. 

The  Sturgeon,  the  Pout  or  Gat  Fifh,  the  Pike,  the 
Carp,  and  the  Chub. 

The  STURGEON.  The  frefh  water  fturgcon  is 
fhaped  in  no  other  fefpecl:  like  thofe  taken  near  the 
fea,  except  in  the  formation  of  its  head  and  tail  5 
which  are  fafhioned  in  the  fame  manner,  but  the  bo- 
dy is  not/o  angulated,  nor  are  there  fo  many  horny 
fcales  about  it  as  on  the  latter.  Its  length  is  general- 
ly about  two  feet  and  a  half  or  three  feet  long,  but 
in  circumference  not  proportionable,  being  a  flender 
fifh.  The  flefh  is  exceedingly  delicate  and  finely  fla- 
voured y  I  caught  fome  in  the  head  waters  of  the  riv- 
er St.  Croix  that  far  exceeded  trout.  The  manner 
of  taking  them  is  by  watching  them  as  they  lie  un- 
der the  banks  in  a  clear  ftreani,  and  darting  at  them 
with  a  fifh-fpear  •,  for  they  will  not  take  a  bait.  There 
Is  alfo  in  the  Miflifippi,  and  there  only,  another  fort 
than  the  fpecies  I'have  defcribed,  wbich  is  fimilar  to 
it  in  every  refpe£t,  except  that  the  upper  jaw  extends 
fourteen  or  fifteen  inches  beyond  the  under  \  this 
extenfive  jaw,  which  is  of  a  griftly  fubftance,  is  three 
inches  and  a  half  broad,  and  continues  of  that  breadth, 
fomewhat  in  the  fhape  of  an  oar,  to  the  end,  which 
is  flat*  The  flefh  of  this  fifh,  -however,  is  not  to  be 
compared  with  the  other  fort,  and  is  not  fo  much  ef- 
teemed  even  by  the  Indians. 

The  CAT  FISH.  This  fifh  is  about  eighteen 
inches  long  5  of  a  brewnifh  color,  and  without  fcales. 
It  has  a  large  round  head,  from  whence  it  receives 
its  name,  on  different  parts  of  which  grows  three  or 
four  flrong,  fharp  horns  about  two  inches  long.  Its 
fin*  are  alfo  very  bony  and  flrong,  and  withou  t  great 
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care  will  pierce  the  hands  of  thofe  who  take  them. 
It  weighs  commonly  about  five  or  fix  pounds  ;  the 
flefh  of  it  is  exeeflively  fat  and  lufcious,  and  greatly 
refembles  that  of  an  ell  in  its  flavor. 

The  CARP  and  CHUB  are  much  the  fame  as 
thofe  in  England,  and  nearly   about   the  fame   fize. 

OF  SERPENTS. 

The  Rattle  Snake,  the  Long  Black  Snake,  the 
Wall  or  Houfe  Adder,  the  Striped  or  Garter  Snake, 
the  Water  Snake^the  Hilling  Snake,- the  GreenSnake, 
the  Thorntail  Snake.,  the  Speckled  Snake,  the  Ring 
Snake,  the  Two-headed  Snake. 

The  RATTLE  SNAKE.  There  appears  to  be 
two  fpecies  of  this  reptile  \  one  of  which  is  com- 
monly termed  the  Black,  and  the  other  |he  Yellow  V 
and  of  thefe  the  latter  is  generally  coniidered  as  the 
largeft.  At  their  full  growth  they  are  upwards  of 
five  feet  long,  and  the  middle  part  of  the  body,  at 
which  it  is  of  the  greater!  bulk,  meafures  about  nine 
inches  round.  From  that  part  it  gradually  decreafes 
both  towards  the  head  and  the  tail.  The  neck  is 
proportionably  very  fmall,  and  the  head  broad  and 
deprefled.  Thefe  are  of  a  light  brown  color,  the  i- 
ris  of  the  eye  red,  and  all, the  upper  part  of  the  body 
brown,  mixed  with  a  ruddy  yellow,  and  chequerd 
with  many  regular  lines  of  a  deep  black,  gradually 
(hading  towards  a  gold  color.  In  fhort  the  whole  of 
this  dangerous  reptile  is  very  beautiful,  and  could  it 
be  viewed  with,  lefs  terror,  fuch  a  variegated  arrange- 
ment of  colors  would  be  extremely  pleaung.  But 
thefe  are  only  to  be  feen  in  their  higheft  perfection 
at  the  time  this  creature  is  animated  by  refentment  j 
then  every  tint  rufhes  from  it.  fubcutaneous  recefs, 
and  gives  the  furface  of  the  fkin  a  deeper  (lain.  The 
belly  is  of  a  palifh  blue,  which.grows  fuller  as  it  ap- 
proaches the  fides,  and  is  at  length  intermixed  with 
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?the  color- of  the  upper  part.  The  rattle  at  its  tail, 
from  which  it  receives  its  name,  is  compofed  of  a 
firm,  dry,  callous, or  horny  fubftanceof  a  light  brown, 
and  conlifts  of  a  number  of  cells  which  articulate  one 
within  another,  like  joints ;  and  which  increafe  eve- 
ry year, and  make  known  the  age  of  the  creature. 
Thefe  articulations  being  very  loofe,  the  included 
:  points  ftrike  againft  the  inner  fur  face  of  the  concave 
parts  or  rings  into  which  tfeey.  are  admitted,  and  as 
the  fnake  vibrates,  or  (hake's,  its  tail,  makes  a  rattling 
noife.  This  alarm  is  always  given  when  it  is  appre- 
henfive  of  danger ;  and  in  an  inftant  after  forms  itfelf  y 
into  a  fpiral  wreath,  in  the  centre  of  which  appear 
the  head  erect,  and  breathing  forth  vengance  againft 
either  man  or  bead  that  fhall  dare  to  come  near  it. 
In  this  attitude  he  awaits  the  approach  of  his  ene- 
mies, rattlinghis  tail  as 'he  fees  or  hears  them  coming 
ion.  By  this  timely  intimation,  which  heaven  feems 
to  have  provided  as  a  means  to  counteract  the  mif- 
chief  this' venomous  reptile  would  o'therwife  be  the 
perpetrator  of,  the  unwary  traveller  is  apprifed  of  his 
danger,  and  has  an  opportunity  of  avoiding  it.  It 
Is  however  to  be  obferved,  that  it  never  acts  offen- 
lively  ;  it  neither  purfues  nor  flies  from  any  thing 
that  approaches  it,  but  lies  in  the  pofition  defcribed, 
rattling  his  tail,  as  if  reluctant  to  hurt  The  teeth 
with  which  this  ferpent  effects  his  poifonous  purpo- 
ses are  not  thofe  lie  makes  uTe  of  on  ordinary  occa- 
sions, they  are  only  two  in  number,  very  frnall  and 
marp  pointed,  and  fixed  in  a  line wy  fubfiance  that 
lies  near  the  extremity  of  the  upper  jaw,  refembling 
the  claws  of  a  cat;  at  the  root  of  each  of  thefe,  might 
be  extended,  contracted,  or  entirely  hidden,  as  need 
requires,  are  two  fmal.l  bladders  which  nature  has  fo 
constructed,  that  at  the  fame  in  flan  t  an  incifion  is 
made  by  the  teeth,  a  drop  of  agreenifh,  poifonous  li- 
quid enters  the  wound,  and  taints  with  its  deftruc- 
.tive  quality  the  whole  mafs  of  blood*    In  a  moment 
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tfat  unfortunate  vi£tim  of  its  wrath  feels  a  chilly  tre- 
mor run  through  all  his  frame  ;  a  fwelling  immedi- 
ately begins  on  the  fpQt  where  the  teeth  had  entered, 
which  fp reads  by  degrees  over  the  whole  body,  and 
produces  on  every  part  of  the  fkin  the  variegated 
hue  of  the  fnake.  The  bite  of  this  reptile  is  more  or 
lefs  venomous,  according  to  the  ieafon  of  the  year 
in  which  it  is  given.  In  the  dog  days,  it  often  proves 
inftantly  mortal,  and  efpecially  if  the  wound  is  made 
among  the  fine ws  fituated  in  the  back  part  of  the 
leg,  above  the- heel  3  but  in  the  fpring,  in  autumn,  or 
during  a  cool  day  which  might  happen  in  the  fum- 
rner,  its  bad  effects  are  to  be  prevented  by  the  imme- 
diate application  of  proper  remedies  ;  and  thefe  Pro- 
vidence has  bounieoufly  fupplied,  by  caufing  the  Rat- 
tle Snake  Plantain,  an  approved  antidote  to  the  poi«* 
fon  of  this  creature,  to  grow  in  great  profufion  where 
ever  they  are  to  be  met  with.  There  are  likewife 
feverai  other  remedies  befides  this,  for  the  venom  of 
its  bite.  A  decodion  is  made  of  the  buds  or  bark 
of  the  white  alh,  taken  internally,  prevents  its  perni- 
cious efbclso  Salt  is  a  newly  difcovered  remedy, 
and  if mpplied  immediately  to  the  part,  or  the  wound 
be  warned  with  brine,  a  cure  might  be  affured.  The 
fat  of  the  reptile  alio  rubbed  on  it,  is  frequently  found 
to  be  very  efficacious.  But  though  the  lives  of  the 
-perfons  who  have  been  bitten  might  be  preserved  b»y 
thefe,  and  their  health  income  degree  reftored,  yet 
they  annually  experience  a  flight  return  of  the  dread- 
ful fymtoms  about  the  time  they  received  the  inftil- 
lation.  However  remarkable  it  may  appear,  it  is  cer- 
tain, that  though  the  venom  of  this  creature  affecT:s? 
in  a  greater  or  lefs  degree,  all  animated  nature,  the 
hog  is  an  exception  to  the  rule,  as  that  animal  will 
readily  dellroy  them  without  dreading'  their  poi- 
fonous  fangs,  and  fatten  on  their  ileih.  °  It  has  been 
often  obferved,  and  I  can  confirm  the  obfervation, 
that  the  Rattle  Snake  is  charmed  with  any  harmonic 
**  ous 
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ous  founds,  whether  vocal  or  inftrumental ;  I  have 
many  times  feen  them,  even  when  they  have  been 
enraged,  place  themfelves  in  a  liftening  pofture,  and 
continue  immoveabiy  attentive  and  fuiceptible  of  de- 
light all  the  time  the  mufic  has  lafted.  Ifhouid  have 
remarked,  that  when  the  Rattle  Snake  bites,  it  drops 
itsunder  jaw,  and  holding  the  upper  jaw  erect,  throws 
itfelf  in  a  curve  Tine,  with  great  force,  and  as  quick 
as  lightning,  on  the.  object  of  its  refeiitrnent.  In  a 
moment  after,  it  returns  again  to  its  defenfive  pofture 
having  difengaged  its  teeth  from  the  wound'  with 
great  celerity,  by-  means  of  the  poikion  in  which  it 
had  placed  its  head  when  it  made  the  attack.  It  ne- 
ver extends  itfelf  to  a  greater  diftance  than  half  its 
length  will  reach,  and  though  it  fometimes  repeats 
the  blow  two  or  three  times,  it  as  often  returns  with 
,  a  fudden  rebound  to  its  former  ftate.  The  Black 
Rattle  Snake  differs  in  no  other  refpeft  from  the 
Yellow,  than  in  being  rather  fmaller,  and  in  the  var 
negation  of  its  colours,  which  are  exactly  reyerfed  : 
one  is  black  where  the  other  is  yellow,  and  vice  verfa. 
They  are  equally  venomous.  It  is  not  known  how 
thefe  creatures  engender  ;  I  have  often  found  the 
eggs  of  feveral  other  fpecies  of  the  fnake,  but  notwith- 
Handing  no  one  has  taken  more  pains  to  acquire  a 
perfect  knowledge  of  every  property  of  thefe  reptiles 
than  myfeh>I  never  could  difcover  the  manner  in 
which  they  bring  forth  their  young.  I  once  killed  a 
female  that  had  feventy  young  ones  in  its  belly,  but 
thefe  were  perfectly  formed,  and  I  faw  them  juft  be- 
fore retire  to  the  mouth  of  their  mother,  as  a  place 
of  fecurity,  on  my, approach.  The  gall,  of  this  fer- 
pent,  mixed  with  chalk,  are  formed'into;  little  balls, 
and  exported  from  America,  for  medical  purpofes. 
They  are  of  the  nature  of  Gafcoign's  powders,  and 
an  excellent  remedy  for  complaints  incident  to  chil- 
dren,    ifhe  fleih  of  the  fnake  alfo   dried,  and  made 
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into  broth,  is  much  more  nutritive  than  that  of  vi- 
pers, and  very  efficacious  againft  confumpticns. 

The  LONG  BLACK  SNAKE.  Theie  are  alfo  of 
two  forts,  both  of  which  are  exactly  fimilar  in  fhaps 
and  fize,  only  the  belly  of  one  is  a  light  red*  the  oth-  / 
er  a  faint  blue  ;  all  the  upper  parts  of  their  bodies 
are  black  and  fcaly.  They  are  in  general  from  fix  to 
eight  feet  in  length,  and  carry  their  heads,  as  they 
crawl  along,,  about  afoot  and  an  half  from  the  ground. 
They  eafily  climb  the  higheft  trees  in  purfuit  of  birds 
and  fquirrels,  which  are  their  chief  food  ;  and  thefe, 
it  is  faid,  they  charm  by  their  looks,  and  render  in- 
capable of  efcaping  from  them.  Their  appearance 
carries  terror  with  it  to  thofe  who  are  unacquainted 
■with  their  inability  to4lurt,  but"- they  are  perfectly  in« 
offenfive  and  free  from  venom. 

The  STRIPED  or  GARTER  SNAKE,  is  exa&~ 
!y  the  fame  as  that  fpecies  found  in  other  climates. 

The  WATER  SNAKE  is  much  like  the  Rattle 
Snake  in  fhape  and  fize,  but  is  not  endowed  with  the 
fame  venomous  powers,  being  quite  harmlefs. 

The  HISSING  SNAKE  I. have  already  partlcu-^ 
larly  defcribed,  when  I   treated,   in  my  journal,  of 
Lake  Erie. 

The  GREEN  SNAKE  is  about  a  foot  and  an  half 
long,  and  in  color  fo  near  to  grafs  and  herbs,  that  it 
cannot  be  difcovered  as  it  lies  on  the  ground  $  hap- 
pily, however,  it  is  free  from  venom,  otherwife  it 
would  do  an  infinite  deal  of  mifchief,  as  thofe  who 
pafs  through  the  meadows,  not  being  able  to  perceive 
it,  are  deprived  of  the  power  of  avoiding  it. 

The  THORN-TAIL  SNAKE.  This  reptile  is 
found  in  many  parts  of  America,  but  it  is  very  feldom 
to  be  feen.  It  is  of  a  middle  fize,  and  receives  its 
name  from  a  thorn-like  dart  in  its  tail,  with  which  it 
is  faid  to  infli&  a  mortal  wound. 

The  SPECKLED  SNAKE  is  an  aqueous  reptile 
about  two  feet  and  an  half  in  length,  but  without 

venom. 
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venom.  Its  ffcin  which  is  brown  and"  white,  wl* 
fomefpots  of  yellow  in  it,,  is  ufed  by' the- Americans 
as  a  cover  for  the  handles  of  whips,  and  it  renders 
them  very  .pleafing  to  the  fight. 

The  RING  SNAKE  is  about  twelve  inches  long  5 
the  body  of  it  is  entirely  black,,  except  a.  yellow  ring 
which  it  has  about  its  neck,  and  which  appears  like 
a  narrow  piece  of  riband  tied  round  it.  This  odd 
reptile  is  frequently  found  in  the  bark  of  trees  and 
among^  old  logs. 

^  The  TWO-HEADED  SNAKE.'  The  only  fnake 
of  this  kind  that  was  ever  Teen  in  America,  was  found 
about  the  year  1762,  near  Lake  Champlain,  by  Mr. 
Park,  a  gentleman  of  New-England,  and  made  a  pre- 
fers to  Lord  Amherfr  Jr. w^lr about  afoot  long,  and 
in  fhape  like  the  common  make,  but  it  was  furnifhed 
with  two  heads  exactly  fimilar,  which  united  at  the 
neck.  Whether  this  was  a  diftincl  fpecies  of  makes, 
and  was  able  to  propagat<3*L^iikenefs,  or  whether  it 
was  an  accidental  formation,  I  know  not. 

The  .  TORTOISE  or  LAND  TURTLE.  Ths 
&ape  of  this  creatine  isTo  well-known  that  it  is  un- 
neceilary  to  deicribe  it.  There  are  (even  or  eight 
forts  of  them  in  America,  fome  of  which  are  beauti- 
fully variegated,  even  beyond  description.  The  fhells 
of  many  have  fpots  of  red,  green,  and  yellow  m  them, 
and  the  chequer  work,  is  compofed  of  frnail  fquares 
curioufly  difpofed.  The  moil  beautiful  fort  of  thefc 
creatures  are  the  fmalkft,  and  the  bite  of  them  is  faid 
to  be  venomous. 

LIZARDS,  bfc. 

Though  there  are  numerous  kinds  of  this  clafs  of 
the  animal  creation,  in  the  country  1  treat  of,  I  (hall 
only  take  notice  of  two  of  them  5  which  are  termed 
the  Swift  and  Slow  Lizard. 

"  The  SWIFT  LIZARD   is  about  fix  inches  long, 
md  has  four  legs  and  a  tail.    Its  body!  which  is  blues 
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is  prettily  ftriped  with  dark  lines  (haded  with  yel- 
low ;  but  the  end  of  the  tail  is  totally  blue.  It  is  fo 
remarkably  agile,  that  in  an  inftant  it  is  out  of  fight, 
nor  can  its  movement  be  perceived  by  the  quickeft 
eye ;  fo  that  it  might  more  juftly  be  faid  to  vaniih, 
than  to  run  away.  This  fpecies  are  fuppofed  to  poi- 
fon  thofe  they  bite,  but  are  not  dangerous,  as  they  ne- 
ver attack  perfons  that  approach  them,  chufing  ra- 
ther to  get  fiiddenly  out  of  their  reach. 

The  SLOW  LIZARD  is  of  the  lame  fhape  as  the 
Swift,  but  its  color  is  brown  •,  it  is  moreover  of  an 
oppofite  difpofition,  being  altogether  as  How  in  its 
movements  as  the  other  is  fwift.  It  is  remarkable 
that  thefe  lizards  are  extremely  brittle,  and  will  break 
off  near  the  tail  as  eafily  as  an  icicle. 

Amonp  the  reptiles  of  North-America,  there  Is  a 
fpecies  of  the  toad,  termed  the  TREE  TOAD,  which 
is  nearly  of  the  fame  fhape  as  the  common  fort,  but 
fmaller  and  with  larger  claws.  It  is  ufually  found  on 
trees,  ft ic king  ciofe  to  the  bark,  or  laying  in  the  ere- 
vices  of  it ;  and  fo  nearly  does  it  referable  the  color 
of  the  tree  to  which  it  cleaves,  that  it  is  with  difficul- 
ty diftinguiihed  from  it.  Thefe.  creatures  are  only 
heard  during  the  twilight  of  the  morning  and  evening, 
or  juft  before  and  after  a  fhower  of  rain,  when  they 
make  a  croaking  noife  fomewhat Thriller  than  that  of 
a  frog,  which  might  be  heard  to  a  great  diftance, 
They  infeft  the  woods  in  fuch  numbers,  that  their 
refponlive  notes  at  thefe  times  make  the  air  re'fouhd. 
It  is  only  a  fummer  animal*  and  never  to  be  found 
during  the  winter. 

INSECTS, 

The  interior  parts  of  North- America  abound  with 
nearly  the  fame  infefts"  as  are  met  with  in  the  fame 
parallels  of  latitude  ;   and  the  fpecies  of  them  are  fo  . 
numerous  and  diversified  that  even  a  fuccinG  defcrip- 
Z  %  tion 
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tlon  of  the  whole  of  them  would  fill  a  volume  y  I 
fhall  therefore  confine  myfelf  to  a  few,  which  I  be- 
lieve are  almoi\  peculiar  to  this  country;  the  Silk 
Worm,  the  Tpbacco  Worm,  the  Bee,  the  Lightning 
i3ug3  the  Water  cug,  and  the  Horned  Bug. 

The  SILK  W  RM  is  nearly  the  fame  as  thofe  of 
France  and  Italy,  but  will  not  produce  the  fame  quan- 
tity of  fi Ik. 

The  TOBACCO  WORM  is  a  caterpillar  of  the 
£ze  and  figure  of  a  (ilk  worm,  it  is  of  a  fine  fea  green 
color,  on  its  rump  it  has  a  fling  or  horn  near  a  quarv 
ter  of  an  inch  long. 

The  BEES,  in  America,  principally  lodge  their  ho- 
ney in  the  earth  to  fecure  it  from  the  ravages  of  the 
bears,  who  are  remarkably  fond  of  it. 

The  LIGHTNING  BUG  or  FIRE  FLY  is  about: 
the  fize  of  a  bee,  but  it  is  of  the  beetle  kind,  having 
like  that  infecl:  two  pair  of  wings,  the  upper  of  which 
^rre  of  a  firm  texture,  to  defend  it  from  danger*. 
When  it  flies,  and  the  wings  are  expanded,  there  is 
under  thefe  a  kind  of  coat,  conftrufted  alfo  like  wings* 
which  is  luminous  5  and  as  the  infecl:  pafTes  on,  caufes 
all  the  hinder  part  of  its  body  to  appear  like  a 
bright  fiery  coal.  Having  placed  one  of  them  on 
your  hand,  the  under  part  only  fhines,  and  throws 
the  light  on  the  fpace  beneath  ;  but  as  foon  as  it 
fpreads  its  upper  wings  to  fly  away,  the  whole  body 
which  lies'behind  them  appears  illuminated  all  around. 
The  light  it  gives  is  not  conitantly  of  the  fame  mag-  - 
nitude,  even  when  it  flies ;  but  feems  to  depend  on 
the  expanfion  or  contraction  of  the  luminous  coat  or. 
wings,  and  is  very  different  from  that  emitted  in  a 
dark  night  by  dry  wood  or  fome  kinds  of  rim,  it  hav- 
ing much  more  the  appearance  of  real  fire.  They 
feem  to  be  fenfible  of  the  power  they  are  poiTefled  of, 
and  to  know  the  mofc  fuitable  time  for  exerting  it,, 
as  in  a  very  dark  night  they  are  much  more  nume- 
rous than  at  any  other  time,  They  are  onlyfeen  during 
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the  fummer  months  of  June,  July,  and  Auguft,  antj 
then  at  no  other  time  but  in  the  night.  Whether 
from  their  color,  which  is  a  dufky  brown,  they  are  not- 
then  difcernible,  or  from  their  retiring  to  holes  and 
crevices,  I  know  not,  but  they  are  never  to  be  difcov- 
ered  in  the  day.  They  chiefly  are  feen  in  low  fwam- 
py  land,  and  appear  like  innumerable  tranfient  gleams 
of  light.  In  dark  nights  when  there  is  much  lightn- 
ing without  rain,  they  feem  as  if  they  wifhed  either 
to  imitate  or  affit  the  flafhes  ;  for  during  the  inter- 
vals, they  are  uncommonly  agile,  and  endeavour  to 
throw  out  every  ray  they  can  collect.  Notwithftand- 
ing  this  effulgent  appearance,  thefe  infects  are  per- 
fectly harmlefs,  ycu  may  permit  them  to  crawl  upon 
your  hand,  when  five  or  fix,  if  they  freely  exhibit 
their  glow  together,  will  enable  you  to  read  almoft 
the  fmalleft  print. 

The  WATER  BUG  is  of  a  brown  color,  about 
the  fize  of  a  pea,  and  in  fhape  nearly  oval  j  it  has 
many  legs,  by  means  of  which  it  paffes  over  the  fur- 
face  of  the  water  with  fuch  incredible  fwiftnefs,  that 
it  feems  to  Aide  or  dart  itfelf  along. 

The  HORNED  BUG,  or  as  it  is  fometimes  term- 
ed the  STAG  BEETLE,  is  of  a  dufky  brown  color 
nearly  approaching  to  black,  about  an  inch  and  an 
half  long,  and  half  an  inch  broad.  It  has  two  large 
horns,  which  grow  on  each  fide  of  the  head,  and  meet 
horizontally,  and  with '  thefe  it  pinches  very  hard  % 
they  are  branched  like  thofe  of  a  flag.,  from  whence 
it  receives  its  name.  They  fly  about  in  the  evening, 
and  prove  very  troublefome  to  thofe  w^ho  are  in  the 
fields  at  that  time. 

I  muff  not  omit  that  the  LOCUST  is  a  feptennial 
infect,  as  they  are  only  feen,  a  fmall  number  of  ftrag- 
glers  excepted,  every  feven  years,  when  they  infeft 
thefe  parts  and  the  interior  colonies  in  large  fwarms* 
and  do  a  great  deal  of  mifchief.  The  years  whea 
they  thus  arrive  are  denominated  the  locuft  years. 

CHAPTER  XIX, 
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CHAPTER     XIX. 

w   TH£  TREES,  SHRUBS,  ROOTS.  HERBS, 
FLOfFERS,  isfc. 
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SHALL  here  obferve  the  fame  method  that 
I  have  purfued  in  the  preceding  chapter,  and  having 
given  a  lift  of  the  trees,  &c.  which  are  natives  of  the 
interior  parts  of  North  America,  particularize  fuch 
only  as  differ  from  the  produce  of  other  countries,  or* 
being  little  known,  have  not  been  defcribech 

of  TREES. 

The  Oak,  the  Pine  Tree,  the  Maple,  the  Afh,  the 
Hemlock,  the  Bafs  or  White  Wood,  the  Cedar,  the 
Elm,  the  Birch,  the  Fir,  the  Lo'cuft  Tree,  the  Poplar, 
the  Wickopic,  or  Suckwic,  the  Spruce,  the  Horn- 
beam, and  the  Button  Wood  Tree. 

The  OAK,  There  are  feveral  forts  of  oaks  in  thefe 
parts  5  the  black,  the  white,  the  red,  the  yellow,  the 
grey,  the  fwamp  oak,  and  the  chefnut  oak:  the  five 
former  vary  but  little  in  their  external  appearance,the 
fhape  of  the  leaves,  and  the  color  of  the  bark  being 
fo  much  alike,  that  they  are  fcarcely  diftinguifhable  | 
but  the  body  of  the  tree  when  fawed  difcovers  the  va- 
riation, which  chiefly  confifts  in  the  color  of  the 
wood,  they  being  all  very  hard,  and  proper  for  build- 
ing. The  fwamp  oak  differs  materially  from  the  oth- 
ers both  in  the  fhape  of  the  leaf,  which  is  fmaller,  and 
in  the  bark,  which  is  fmoother ;  and  likewife  as  it 
grows  only  in  a  moift,  gravelly  foil.  It  is  efteemed 
the  tougheft  of  all  woods,  being  fo  ftrong  yet  pliable, 
that  it  is  often  made  ufe  of  inftead  of  whalebone,  and 
is  equally  ferviceable.  The  chefnut  oak  alfo  is  great- 
ly different  from  the  others,  particularly  in  the  fhape 
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ofthe#leaf,  which  much  refcmbles  that' of  the  chef- 
nut-tree,  and  for  this  reafon  is  fo  denominated.  It 
is  neither  fo  ftrong  as  the  former  fpeciesmor  fo  tough 
as  the  latter,  but  is  of  a  nature  proper  to  be  fplit  in- 
to rails  for  fences,  in  which  ftate  it  will  endure  a 
considerable  time. 

The  PINE  TREE.  That  fpecies  of  the  pine  tree 
peculiar  to  this  part  of  the  continent,  is  the  white, 
the  quality  of  which  I  need  not  defcribe,  as  the  tim- 
ber of  if  is  fo  well  known  under  the  name  of  deals. 
Ic  grows  here  in  great  plenty,  to  an  amazing  height 
and  iize,  and  yields  an  excellent  turpentine,  though' 
not  ill  fuch  quantities  as  thofe  in  the  northern  parts 
of  Europe. 

The  MAPLE.  Of  this  tree  there  are  two  forts, 
the  hard  and  the  ibft,  both  of  which  yield  a  lufcious 
juice,  from  which  the  Indians,  by  boiling,  make  very 
good  fugar.  The  fap  of  the  former  is  much  richer 
and  Tweeter  than  the  latter,  but  the  foft  produces  a 
greater  quantity.  The  wood  of  the  hard  maple  is  ve- 
ry beautifully  veined  and  curled,  and  when  wrought 
into  cabinets,  tables,  gunftocks,  &c.  is  greatly  valued. 
That  of  the  foft  fort  differs  in  its  texture,  wanting 
the  variegated  grain  of  the  hard;  it  alfo  grows  more 
ftraight  and  free  from  branches,  and  is  more  eafily 
fplit.  It  likewife  may  be  diftinguifhed  from  the  hard, 
.as  this  grows  in  meadows  and  low-  lands,  that  on  the 
hills  and  uplands.  The  leaves  are  ihaped  alike,  biUL 
thofe  of  the  foft  maple  are  much  the  larger!,  and  of  a* 
deeper  green. 

The  ASH.  There  are  feveral  forts  of  this  tree  in 
thefe  parts,  but  that  to  which  I  (hall  confine  my  de- 
fcription,  is  the  yellow  afh,  which  is  only  found  near 
the  head  branches  of  the  Miffifippi.  This  tree  grows 
to  an  amazing  height,  and  the  body  of  it  is  fo  firm 
and  found,  that  the  French  traders  who  go  into  that 
country  from  Louisiana,  to  purchafe  furs,  make  of 
them  periaguays  j  this  tjiey  do  by  excayating  them 
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by  fire,  and  when  they  are  completed,  convey  in  thent 
.  the  produce  of  their  trade  to  New-Orleans,'  where 
they  find  a  good  market  both  for  their  veffels  and 
cargoes.  The  wood  of  this  tree  greatly  refembles 
that  of  the  common  aih  ;  but  it  might  be  diftinguifc- 
ed  from  any  other  tree  by  its  bark  5  the  rofs  or  outfide 
bark  being  near  eight  inches  thick,  and  indented  with 
furrows  more  than  fix  inches  deep,  which  make  thofe 
that  are  arrived  to  a  great  bulk  appear  uncommonly 
rough;  and  by  this  peculiarity  they  may  be  readily 
known.  The  rind  or  infide  bark  is  of  the  fame  thick- 
nefs  as  that  of  other  trees,  but  its  color  is  a  fine  bright 
yellow,  infomuch  that  if  it  is  but  flightly  handled,  it 
will  leave  a  ftain  on  the  fingers,  which  cannot  eafily 
be  wafhed  away  5  and  if  in  the  fpring  you  peel  off  the 
bark,  and  touch  the  fap,  which  then  rifes  between 
that  and  the  body  of  the  tree,  it  will  leave  fo  deep  a 
tindure  that  it  will  require  three  or  four  days  to  wear 
it  off.  Many  ufeful  qualities  belong  to  this  tree,  J 
doubt  not  will  be  discovered  in  time,  befides  its  prov* 
ing  a  valuable  acquifition  to  the  dyer. 

The  HEMLOCK  TREE  grows  in  every  part  oi 
America,  in  a  greater  or  Ms  degree.  It  is  an  ever- 
green of  a  very  large  growth,  and  has  leaves  fome- 
what  like  that  of  the  yew  j  it  is  however  quite  ufe- 
lefs,  and  only  an  incumbrance  to  theground,the  wood 
being  of  a  very  coarfe  grain,  and  full  of  wind-fliakes 
or  cracks. 

The  BASS  or  WHITE  WOOD  is  a  tree  of  a  mid. 
dling  fize,  and  the  whiteft  and  fofteft  wood  that 
grows  ;  when  quite  dry  it  fwims  on  the  water  like  a 
cork  -9  in  the  fettlements  the  turners  make  of  it  bowls, 
trencher?,  and  diihes,  which  wear  fmooth,  and  will 
laft  a  longtime  j  but  when  applied  to  any  other  pur- 
pofe  it  is  far  from  durable. 

The  WICKOPICK  or  SUCKWIK  appears  to  be 
a  fpecies  of  the  white  wood,  and  is  diftinguimed 
frorn  it  by  a  peculiar  quality  ia  the  bark,  which  when 

pounded^ 
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pounded,  and  moiftened  with  a  little  water,  inftantly 
becomes  a  matter  of  the  confiftence  and  nature  of  fize. 
With  this  the  Indians  pay  their  canoes^  and  it  great- 
ly exceeds  pitch,  or  any  Other  material  ufually  appror 
priated  to  that  purpofe  *,  forbefides  its  adhefive  qual- 
ity, it  is  of  fo  oily  a  nature,  that  the  water  cannot  pen- 
etrate through  it,  and  its  repelling  power  abates  not  for 
a  confidefable  time. 

The  BUTTON  WOOD  is  a  tree  of  the  larger! 
fi2fe,  a«d  might  be  diftinguifhecf  by  its  bark,  which  is 
quite  fmooth  and  prettily  mottled.  The  wood  is  ve- 
ry proper  for  the  ufe  of  e  ibinet- makers.  It  is  cover- 
ed with  fmail  hard  burs  which  ipring  from  its  branches, 
that  appear  not  unlike  buttons,  and  from  thefe  it 
receives  its  name. 

NUT  TREES. 

The  Butter  or  Oil  Nut,  the  Walnut,  the  Hazel 
Nut,  the  Beech  Nut,  the  Pecan  Nut,  the  Chefnut| 
the  Hickory. 

The  BUTTER  or  OIL  NUT.  As  no  mention 
has  been  made  by  any  author  of  this  nut,  I  ihall  be  the 
more  particular  in  my  account  of  it.  The  tree  grows 
in  meadows  where  the  foil  is  rich  and  warm.  The 
body  of  it  feldom  exceeds  a  yard  in  circumference,  is 
full  of  brandies,  the  twigs  of  which  are  fhort  and 
blunt,  and  its  leaves  refemble  thofe  of  the  walnut. 
The  nut  has  a  (hell  more  like  that  fruit,  which  when 
ripe  is  more  furrowed,  and  more  eafily  cracked  ;  it  is 
alfo  much  longer  and  larger  than  a  walnut,  and  con- 
tains a  greater  quantity  of  kernel,  which  is  very  oily, 
and  of  a  rich,  agrtfeabie  flavour.  I  am  perfuaded  that 
a  much  purer  on  than  that  of  olives  might  be  extract- 
ed from  tuis  nut.  The  infide  bark  of  this  tree  dyes  a 
good  purple  ;  and  it  is  faid,  varies  in  its  (hade  being 
either  darker  or  lighter,   according  to  the.  month  hi 

which  it  is  gathered. 
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The  BEECH  NUT.  Though  this  tree  grows  ex- 
-a&ly  like  that  of  the  fame  name  in  Europe,  yet  it 
produces  nuts  equally  as  good  as  chefnufs  ;  on  which 
bears,  martins,fquirrels,  partridges,  turkies,  and  many 
other  birds  and  beafts  feed.  The  nut  is  contained, 
■whilft  growing,  in  an  outfide  cafe,  like  that  of  a  chef- 
nut,  but  not  fo  prickly  ;  and  the  coat  of  the  infide 
ihell  is  alfo  fmooth  like  that ;  only  its  form  is  nearly 
triangular/  Vaft  quantities  of  them  He  fcattered  a- 
iout  in  the  woods,  and  fupply  with  food  great  num- 
bers of  the  creatures  juft  mentioned.  The  leav.es, 
which  are  white,  continue  on  the  trees  during  the 
whole  winter.  A  deco&ion  made  of  them  is  a  cer- 
tain andexpeditious  cure  for  wounds  which  arife  from 
burning  or  fcalding,  as  well  as  a  reiterative  for  thofe 
members  that  are  nipped  by  the  froil. 

The  PECAN  NUT  is  fomewhat  of  the  walnut 
kind,  but  rather  fmaller  than  a  walnut,  being  about 
the  fize.  of  a  middle  acorn,  and  of  an  oval  form  \  the 
ihell  is  eafily  cracked,  and  the  kernel  fhaped  like  that ' 
of  a  walnut.  This  tree  grows  chiefly  near  the  Illi- 
nois River. 

The  HICKORY  is  alfo  of  the  walnut  kind,  and 
bears  a  fruit  nearly  like  that  tree.  There  are  feveral 
forts  of  them,  which  vary  only  in  the  color  of  the 
wood.  Being  of  a  very  tough  nature,  the  wood  is 
generally  ufed  for  the  handles  of  axes,  &c.  "It  is  al- 
io very  good  fire- wood,  and  as  it  burns,  an  excellent 
■fugar  diftils  from  it. 

^       FRUIT  TREES. 

I  need  not  to  obferve  that  thefe  are  all  the  fponta- 
*ieous  productions  of  nature,  which  have  never  receiv- 
ed the  advantages  of  Ingrafting,  tranfplantlng,  or  ma- 
nuring. 

The  Vine,  the  Mulberry  Tree,  the  Crab  Apple 
Tree,  the  Plum  Tree,  the  Cherry  Tree,  and  the  Sweec 
•Gum  Tree,  |  The    ' 
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'The  VINE  is  very  common  here,  and  of  three 
kinds  ;  the  iirft  fort  hardly  deferves  the  name  of  a 
grape  5  the  fecond  much  refembles  the  Burgundy 
grape,  and  if  expofed  to  the  fun  a  good  wine  might 
be  made  from  them.  The  third  fort  refembles  Zant 
currants,  which  are  fo  frequently  ufed  in  cakesj  &c. 
in  England,  and  if  proper  care  was  taken  of  them, 
would  be  equal,  if  not  fuperior,to  thofe  of  that  coun- 
try. 

The  MULBERRY-TREE  is  of  two  kinds,  red  and 
white,  and  nearly  of  the  fame  fize  of  thofe  of  France 
and  Italy,  and  grow  in  fuch  plenty,  as  to  feed  any 
quantity  of  (ilk  worms. 

The  CRAB  APPLE  TREE  bears  a  fruit  that  is 
much  larger  and  better  flavoured  than  thofe  of  Eu- 
rope. 

The  PLUM  TREE.  There  are  two  forts  of 
plums  in  this  country,  one  large  fort  of  a  purple  caft 
©n  one  fide,  and  red  on  the  reverfe,  the  fecond  total- 
ly green,  and  much  fmaller.  Both  thefe  are  of  a 
good  flavor,  and  are  greatly  efteemed  by  the  Indians, 
whofe  tafte  is  not  refined,  but  who  are  fatisfied  with 
the  productions  of  nature,  in  their  unimproved  (late. 

The  CHERRY  TREE.  There  are  three  forts  of 
cherries  in  this  country  ;  the  black,  the  red,  and  the 
fand  cherry  ;  the  two  latter  may  with  more  proprie- 
ty be  ranked  among  the  fhrubs,as  the  bufli  that  bears 
the  fand  cherries  almoft  creeps  along  the  ground, 
and  the  other  rifes  not  above  eight  or  ten  feet  in 
height ;  however,  I  (hall  give  an  account  of  them  in 
this  place.  The  black  cherries  are  about  the  fize  of 
a  currant,  and  hang  in  clutters*  like  grapes  ;  the 
trees  which  bear  them,  being  very  fruitful,  they  are 
generally  loaded,  but  the  fruit  is  not  good  to  eat, 
however  they  give  an  agreeable  flavor  to  brandy,  and 
turn  it  to  the  color  of  claret.  The  red  cherries  grow 
in  the  greateft  profufion,  and  hang  in  bunches,  like 
the  bla-ck  fort  juft  defcribed  j  fo  that  the  bufhe* 
#  A  a  which 
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which  bear  them  appear  at  a  diftance  like  folid  Bo- 
dies of  red  matter.  Some  people  admire  this  fruit, 
but  they  partake  of  the  nature  and  tafte  of  alum, 
leaving  a  difagreeable  roughnefs  in  the  throat,  and 
being  very  aitringent.  As  I  have  already  deferibed 
the  fand  cherries,  which  greatly  exceed  the  two  other 
forts,  both  in  flavor  and  fize,  I  fhall  give  no -farther 
defcription  of  them.  The  wood  of  the  black  cherry 
tree  is  very  ufeful,and  works  well  into  cabinet  ware 
The  SWEET  GUM  TREE  or  LIQUID  AM- 
BER  (Copalm)  is  not  only  extremely  common,  but 
it  affords  a  balm,  the  virtues  of  which  are  infinite. 
Its  bark  is  black  and  hard,  and  its  wood  fo  tender 
andfupple,  that  when  the  trse  is  felled,  you  may 
draw  from  the  middle  of  it  rods  of  five  or  fix  feet  in 
length.  It  cannot  be  employed  in  building  or  fur- 
niture, as  it  warps  continually.  Its  leaf  is  indented 
with  five  points,  like  a  'ftar.  This  balm  is  reckoned 
by  the  Indians  to  be  an  excellent  febrifuge,  and  it 
cures  wounds  in  two  or  three  days. 

SHRUJBS, 

The  Willow,  Shin  Wood,  Shumaek,  Saflafras, 
the  Prickly  Afh,  Moofe  Wood,  Spoon  Wood;  Large 
Elder,  Dwarf  Elder,  Poifonous  Elder  Juniper,  Shrub 
Oak,  Sweet  Fern,  the  Laurel,  the  WitcrTHazle,  the 
Myrtle  Wax  Tree,  Winter  Green,  the  Fever  Bufh, 
the  Cranberry  Bufh,  the  Goofeberry  Bufh,  the  Cur- 
rant Bufh,  the  Whittle  Berry,  the  &a£berry,  the 
Black  Berry,  and  the  Choak  Berry. 

The  WILLOW.  There  are  feveral  fpecies  of 
the  willow,  the  moft  remarkable  of  which  is  a  fmall 
fort  that  grows  on  the  banks  of  the  Miffifippi,  and 
and  fome  other  places  adjacent.  The  bark  of  this 
fhrub  fupplies  the  beaver  wjth  its  winter  food  5  and 
where  the  water  has  warned  the  foil  from  its  roots, 
they  appear  to  confift  of  fibres  interwoyen  together 
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like  thread,  the  color  of  which  is  of  an  inexpreflibly 
fine  fcarlet  •,  with  this  the  Indians  tinge  many  of 
the  ornamental  parts  of  their  drefs. 

SHIN  WOOD.  This  extraordinary  fhrub  grows 
in  the  foreits,  and  riling  like  a  vine,  runs  near  the 
ground  for  fix  or  eight  feet,  and  then  takes  root  2« 
gain  j  in  the  fame  manner  taking  root,  and  fpnng- 
ing  up  fucceflively,  one  ftalk  covers  va  large  ipace  s 
this  proves  very  trotiblefome  to  the  hafty  traveller, 
by  linking  againft  his  fliins,  and  entangling  his  legs  y 
from  which  it  has  acquired  its  name.  # 

The  SASSAFRAS  is  a  wood  well  known  ior  its 
med  icinal  qualities.  It  might  with  equal  propriety 
be  termed  a  tree  as  a  fhrub,  as  it  fometimes  grows 
thirty  feet  high  ;  but  Jn  general  it  does  not  reach 
higher  than  thofe  of  the  fhrub  kind,  The  leaves, 
which  yield  an  agreeable  fragrance,  are  large,  and 
nearly  feparated  into  three  divifibns.  It  bears  a  red— 
difh  brown  beny,  of  the  fize  and  fnape  of  Pimento, 
and  which  is  fometimes  ufed  in  the  colonies  as  a  fub-. 
ftitute  for  that  fpice.  The  bark  or  roots  of  this  tree, 
is  infinitely  fuperiur  to  the  wuuciiof  us  «*£  *£  ir,wi- 
cine,  and  I  am  furprifed  it'is'fo  feldom  to  be  met 
with,  as  its  efficacy  is  fo  much  greater. 

The  PRICKLY  ASH  is  a  fhrub  that  fometimes 
grows  to  the  height  of  ten  or  fifteen  feet,  and  has  a 
leaf  exa&ly  refembling  that  of  an  afh,  but  it  receives 
the  epithet  to  its  name  from  the  abundance  of  fhort 
thorns  with  which  every  branchis  covere^and  which 
renders  it  very  trcublefome  to  thofe  who  pais  thro3 
the  fpot  where  they  grow  thick.  It  alio  bears  a 
fcarlet  berry,  which  when  ripe,  has  a  fiery  tafte,like 
pepper.  The  bark  of  this  tree,  particularly  the  bark 
of  the  roots,  is  highly  efteemed  by  the  natives  for 
its  medicinal  qualities.  I  have  already  mentioned 
one  inftance  of  its  efikacy,  and  there  is  no  doubt 
but  that  the  deception  of  it  will  expediticufly  and  ra- 
dically remove  all  impurities  of  the  bleed. 

_  The 
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The  MOOSE  WOOD  grows  about  four  feet 
high,  and  is  very  full  of  branches  ;  but  what  renders 
it  worth  notice,  is  its  bark,  which  is  of  fo  ftrong 
and  pliable  a  texture,  that  being  peeled  off  at  a»y 
feafpn,  and  twifted,  makes  equally  as  good  cordage 
as  hemp. 

The  SPOON  WOOD  is  a  fpecies  of  the  laurel, 
and  the  wood  when  fawed  refembles  box  wood. 

The  ELDER,  commonly  termed  the  poifonous 
elder,  nearly  refembles  the  other  forts  in  its  leaves  and 
branches,  but  it  grows  much  ftraighier,  and  is  only 
found  in  fwamps  and  moid  foils.  This  fhrub  is  en- 
dowed with  a  very  extraordinary  quality,that  renders 
it  poifonous  to  fome  confutations,  which  it  afFe&s 
if  the  perfon  only  approaches  within  a  few  yards  of 
it,  whilft  others  may  even  chew  the  leaves  or  die  rind 
without  receiving  the  leaf*  detriment  from  them  : 
the  poifon,  however,  is  not  mortal,  though  it  ope- 
rates very  violently  on  the  infeded  perfon,  whofe 
body  and  head  fwell  to  an  amazing  fize,  and  areco- 
Tered  with  eruptions,  that  at  their  height  refemble  the 
confluent  fmall  pox.  As  it  grows  alfo  in  many  of 
the  provinces,  the  inhabitants  cure  its  venom  by 
drinking  iaffron  tea,  and  anointing  the  external  parts 
with  a  mixture  compofed  of  cream  and  marfh  mal- 
lows. 

The  SHRUB  OAK  is  exadly  fimHar  to  the  oak- 
tree,  both  in  wood  and  leaves,  and  like  that  it  bears, 
an  acorn,  but  it  never  rifes  from  the  ground  above 
four  or  five  feet,  growing  crooked  and  knotty.  It 
is  found  chiefly  on  a  dry  gravelly  foil. 

The  WITCH  HAZLE  grows  very  bufhy,  about, 
ten  feet  high,  and  is  covered  early  in  May  with  nu- 
merous 'white  bloffoms.  When  this  fhrub  is  in 
bloom,  the  Indians  efteem  it  a  further  indication 
that  the  froft  is  entirely  gone,  and  that  they  might 
ibw  their  corn.  It  has  been  faid,  that  it  is  pofieffed 
©f  the  power  of  attracting  goky?r  filver,  and  that 
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twigs  of  it  are  made  ufc  of  to  difcover  where  the 
veins  of  thefe  metals  He  hid  ;  but  1  am  apprehenfivc 
this  is  only  a  fallacious  ftory,  and  not  to  be  depend- 
ed on  •,  however  that  fuppofition  has  given  it  the 
name  of  Witch  Hazle. 

The  MYRTLE  WAX-TREE  is  a  fhrub  about 
four  or  five  feet  high,  the  leaves  of  which  are  larger 
than  thofe  of  the  common  myrtle,  but  they  fmell 
exactly  alike.  It  bears  its  fruit  in  bunches,  like  a 
nofegay,  rifing  from  the  fame  place  in  various  (talks, 
about  two  inches  long  :  at  the  end  of  each  of  thefe 
is  a  little  nut,  containing  a  kernel,  which  is  wholly 
covered  with  a  gluey  fubftance,  which  being  boiled  in 
water,  fwims  021  the  furface  of  it,  and  becomes  a  kind 
of  green  wax;  this  is  more  valuable  than  bees-wax, 
being  of  a  more  brittle  nature,  but  mixed  with  k 
makes  a  good  candle,  which  as  it  burns,  fends  forth 
mi  agreeable  fcent. 

WINTER  GREEN.  This  is  an  ever  green,  of 
the  fpecies  of  the  myrtle,  and  is  found  on  dry  heaths^ 
the  flowers  of  it  are  white,  and  in  the  form  of  a  rofe, 
but  not  larger  than  a  fdver  penny  ;  in  the  winter  it 
is  full  of  red  berries,  about  the  fize  of  a  .floe,  which 
are  fmooth  and  round  ;  thefe  are  preferred  during 
the  fevere  feafon  by  the  fnow,  and  are  at  this  time  ia 
the  highell  perfe&ion.  The  Indians  eat  thefe  ber- 
ries, eiteeming  them  very  balfamic,  and  invigorating 
to  the  flomach.  The  people  inhabiting  the  interior 
colonies  deep  both  the  fprigs  and  berries  in  beer, 
and  ufe  it  as  a  diet  drink  for  cleaning  the  blood 
from  fcorbutic  diiorders. 

The  FEVER  BUSH  grows  about  five  or  fix  feet 
high  ;  its  leaf  is  like  that  of  a  lilach,  and  it  bears  a 
reddifh  berry  of  a  fplcy  flavor.  The  ftalks  of  it  are 
exceilively  brittle,  Adecoftion  of  the  budsor.wood 
is  an  excellent  febrifuge,  and  from  this  valuable  pro- 
perty  it  receives  its  name.  It  is  an  ancient  Indian 
lemedy  for  all  inilammatory  complaints,  and  like- 
A  a  %  wife 
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wife  much  efteemed  on  the   fame  account,  by  the 
inhabitants  of  the  interior  parts  of  the  colonies. 

The  CRANBERRY  BUSH.  Though  the  fruit 
of  this  bufh  greatly  refembles  in  fize  and  appearance 
that  of  the  common  fort  which  grows  on  a  fmall 
vine,  in  moraffes  and  bogs,  yet  the  bufh  runs  to  the 
height  of  ten  or  twelve  feet ;  but  it  is  very  rarely  to 
be  met  with.  As  the  meadow  cranberry  >  being  of  a 
local  growth,  and  flourifhing  only  in  morafFes,  can- 
not be  tranfplanted  or  cultivated,  the  former,  if  re- 
moved at  a  proper  feafon,  would  be  a  valuable  ac- 
quifition  to  the  garden,  and  with  proper  nurture, 
prove  equally  as  good,  if  not  better. 

The  CHOAK  BERRY.  The  fhrub  thus  termed 
by  the  natives  grows  about  five  or  fix  feet  high,  and 
bears  a  berry  about  the  fize  of  a  floe,  of  a  jet  black, 
which  contains  feveral  fmall  feeds  within  the  pulp. 
The  juice  of  this  fruit,  tho'  not  of  a  difagreeable  fla- 
Yor,  is  extremely  tart,  and  leaves  a  roughnefs  in  the 
mouth  and  throat  when  eaten,  that  has  gained  it  the 
name  of  choak  berry. 

ROOTS  AND  PLANTS. 

Elecampane,  Spikenard,  Angelica,  SarfapariUa, 
Ginfang,  pround  Nuts,  Wild  Potatoes,  Liquorice, 
Snake  Root,  Gold  Thread,  Solomon's  Seal,  Devil's 
Bit,  Blood  Root,  Onions,  Garlick,  Wild  Parfnips, 
Mandrakes,  Hellebore  White  and  Black. 

SPIKENARD,  vulgarly  called  in  the  Colonies 
Fetty-Morrel.  This  plant  appears  to  be  exaftly  the 
fame  as  the  Afiatic  fpikenard,  fo  much  valued  by 
the  ancients.  It  grows  near  the  fides  of  brooks  in 
jocky  places,  and  its  ftem  which  is  about  the  fize  of 
a  goofe  quill,  fprings  up  like  that  of  angelica,  reach- 
ing about  a  foot  and  an  half  from  the  ground.  It 
bears  bunches  of  berries  in  all  refpefts  like  thofe  of 
the  elder,' only  rather  larger,    Thefe  are  of  fuch  ? 
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balfamic  nature,  that  when  infufed  m  fpirits,  they 
make  a  moil  palatable  and  reviving  cordial. 

SARSAPARILLA.  The  root  of  this  plant, 
which  is  the  moft  eftimable  part  of  it,  is  about  the 
fize  of  a  goofe  quill,  and  runs  indifferent  dire&ions, 
twined  and  cropked  to  a  great  length  in  the  ground; 
from  the  principal  ftem  of  it  fprings  many  fmaller  fi- 
bres, all  of  which  are  tough  and  flexible*  From  the 
root  immediately  fhoots  a  ftalk  about  a  foot  and  an 
half  long,  whicn  at  the  top  branches  into  three  ftems; 
each  of  thefe  has  three  leaves,  much  of  the  fhape  and 
fize  of  a  walnut  leaf  ;  and  from  the  fork  of  each  of 
the  three  ftems  grows  a  bunch  of  bluifh  white  flow- 
ers, refembling  thofe  of  the  f$ikenard.  The  bark  of 
the  roots,  which  alone  fliould  be  ufed  in  medicine,is 
of  a  bitter ifh  flavor  but  aromatic.  It  is  defer vedly 
cfteemed  for  its  medicinal  virtues,  being  a  gentle  ftu- 
dorific,  and  very  powerful  in  attenuating  the  blood, 
when  impeded  by  grofs  humours. 

GIN  SANG  is  a  root  that  was  once  fuppofed  to 
grow  only  in  Korea,  from  whence  it  was  ufually  ex- 
ported to  Japan,  and  by  that  means  found  its  way 
to  Europe  ;  but  it  has  been  lately  discovered  rb  be 
alfo  a  native  of  North- America,  where  it  grows  to 
as  great  perfection,,  and  is  equally  valuable.  Its  root 
is  like  a  fmall  carrot,  but  not  fo  taper  at  the  end  j 
it  is  fometimes  divided  into  two  or  more  branches, 
in  all  other  refpe&s  it  referable  s  farfaparilia,  in  its 
growth.  The  tafte  of  the  root  is  bitteriih.  In  the 
eaftern  parts  of  Afia  it  bears  a  great  price,  being 
there  confidered  as  a  panacea,  and  is  the  laft  refuge 
of  the  inhabitants,  in  all  diforders.  When  chewed 
it  certainly  is  a  great  ftrengihener  of  the  ftomach. 

GOLD  THREAD,  j  This  is  a  plant  of  the  fmall 
vine  kind,  which  grows  in  fwampy  places,  and  lies 
on  the  ground.  The  roots  fpread  themfelves  juft 
under  the  furface  of  the  morafs,<and  are  eafily  drawn 
up  by  handfuls.    They  referable  a  large  entangled 
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Ifcain  of  thread,  of  a  fine,  bright  gold  color  5  and  I 
am  perfuaded  would  yield  a  beautiful  and  permanent 
yellow  dye.  It  is  alfo  greatly  efteemed  both  by  the 
Indians  and  colonifts,  as  a  remedy  for  any  forenefs 
in  the  mouth,  but  the  tafte  of  it  is  exquifitely  bitter. 

SOLOMON'S  SEAL  is  a  plant  that  grows  on  the 
fides  of  rivers,  and  in  rich  meadow  land.  It  rifes  in 
the  whole  to  about  three  feet  high,  the  ftalks  being 
two  feet,  when  the  leaves  begin  to  fpread  themfelves 
and  reach  a  foot  further.  A  part  in  every  root  has 
an  impreffion  upon  it  about  the  fize  of  a'  fixpeh.ee,, 
which  appears  as  if  it  was  made  by  a  feal,  and  from 
thefe  it  receives  its  name.  It  is  greatly  valued  on 
account  of  its  being  a  fine  purifier  of  the  blood* 

DEVIL's  BIT  is  another  wild  plant  which  grows 
in  the  fields,  and  receives  its  name  from  a  print  that 
feems  to  be  made  by  teeth  in  the  roots.  The  In- 
dians fay  that  this  was  once  an  univerfal  remedy  for 
every  diforder  that  human  nature  is  incident  to  ^  but 
fome  of  the  evil  fpirits  envying  mankind  the  pofief- 
fion  of  fo  efficacious  a  medicine,  gave  the  root  a  bite* 
which  deprived  it  of  a  great  part  of  its  virtue. 

BLOOD  ROOT.  A  fort  of  plaintain  that  fprings 
out  of  the  ground  in  fix  or  (even  long  rough  leaves, 
the  veins  of  which  are  red  ;  the  root  of  it  is  like  a 
fmail  carrot,  both  in  color  and  appearance  \  whep 
broken,  their.fide  of  it  is  of  a  deeper  color  than  the 
outfide,  and  diftils  feverai  drops  of  juice,  that  look 
like  blood.  This  is  a  ftrong  emetic,  but  a  very  dan- 
gerous one*. 

'HERBS. 


Balm,  Nettles,  Cinque  Foil,  Eyebright,  Sanicle, 
Plantain,  Rattle  Snake  Plantain,  Poor  Robin's  Plan- 
tain, Toad  Plantain,  Maiden  Hair, Wild  Dock,Rcck 
Liverwort,  Noble  Liverwort,  Blood  wort,  WildBeans, 
tJrouM  -Ivy,  Water- Creffes,.  yarrow,  May -Weed, 


Gargit, 
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Oargit,  Skunk  Cabbage  or  Poke,  Wake  Robin,  Be- 
tony,  Scabious,  Mullen,  Wild  Peafe,  Moufe  Ear, 
Wild  Indigo,  Tobacco  and  Gat  Mint. 

SANICLE  has  a  root  which  is  thick  towards  the 
upper  part,  and  full  of  fmall  fibres  below  •,  the  leaves 
of  it  are  broad,  roundifh,  hard,  fmooth,  and  of  a  fine 
mining  green  •,  a  ftalk  rifes  from  thefe  to  the 
height  of  a  foot,  which  is  quite  fmooth  and  free 
from  knots,  and  on  the  top  of  it  are  feveral  fmall 
flowers  of  a  reddifh  white,  fhaped  like  a  wild  rofe* 
A  tea  made  of  the  root  is  vulnerary  and  balfamic. 

RATTLE  SNAKE  PLANTAIN.  This  ufeful 
herb  is  of  die  plantain  kind,  and  its  leaves,  which 
fpread  themfelyes  on  the  ground,  are  about  one  inch! 
and  an  half  wide,  and  five  inches  long  •,  from  the 
centre  of  thefe  arifes  a  fmall  ftalk,  nearly  fix  inches-, 
long,  which  bears  a  little  white  flower  \  the  root  is 
about  the  fize  of  a  goofe  quill,  and  much  bent,  and 
divided  into  feveral  branches.  The  leaves  of  this 
herb  are  more  efficacious  than  any  other  part  of  it 
for  the  bite  of  the  reptile  from  which  it  receives  its 
name  •,  and  being  chewed  and  applied  immediately 
to  the  wound,  and  fome  of  the  juice  fwallowed,  fel- 
dom  fails  of  averting  every  dangerous  fymptom.-  *So 
convinced  are  the  Indians  of  the  power  of  this  infal- 
lible antidote,  that  for  a  trifling  bribe  of  fpirituous' 
liquor,  they  will  at  any  time  permit  a  rattle  fnake  to 
drive  his  fangs  into  their  flefh.  It  is  to  be  remarked- 
that  during,  thofe  months  in  which  the  bite  of  thefe 
creatures  is  moll  venomous,  that  this  remedy  for  it  is 
in  its  greateft  perfection,  and  mcft  luxuriant  in  its- 
growth. 

POOR  ROBIN's  PLAINTAIN  is  of  the  fame 
fpecies  as  the  laft,  but  more  diminutive  in  every  re- 
fpe<St ;  it  receives  its  name  from  its  fize,  and  the  poor 
land  on  which  it  grows.  It  is  a  good  medicinal 
herb,  and  often  adminiftered  with  fuccefs  iu  fevers 
and  internal  weaknefies^ 

TOAD 
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TOAD  PLANTAIN refembles  tfie  common  plan- 
tain, only  it  grows  much  ranker,  and  is  thus  denomi- 
nated, becaufe  toads  love  to  harbor  under  it. 

ROCK  LIVERWORT  is  a  fort  of  Liverwort 
that  grows  on  rocks,  and  is  of  the  nature  of  kelp  or 
mofs.  It  h  efteemed  an  excellent  remedy  againft 
declines* 

GARGIT  orSKOKE  is  a  large  kind  of  weed, 
the  leaves  of  which  are  about  fix  inches  long,  and 
two  inches  and  an  half  broad  $  they  refemble  thofe 
of  fpinage  in  their  color  and  texture,  but  not  in 
fliape.  The  root  is  very  large,  from  which  fpring 
different  (talks  that  run  eight  or  ten  feet  high,  and 
are  full  of  red  berries  :  Thefe  hang  in  clufters  in  the' 
month  of  Septerriber,  and  are  generally  called  pigeon 
berries,  as  thofe  birds  then  feed  oh  them.  When 
the  leaves  firft  fpring  from  the  ground,  after  being 
boiled,  they  are  a  nutritious  andwholefome  vegeta- 
ble, but  when  they  are  grown  nearly  to  their  full 
fize,  they  acquire  a  poifonous  quality.  The  roots 
applied  to  the  Ifands  or  feet  of  a  perfon  afEi&ed  with 
a  fever,  prove  a  very  powerful  abforbent. 

SKUNK  CABBAGE  or  POKE  is  an   herb  that 
growsin  rnoiil  and  fwampy  places.     The  leaves  of* 
it  are  about  a  foot  long,  ^nd  fix  inches^  broadjnearly  J 
oval,  but  rather  pointed..    The  roots  are  compofed 
of  great  number  of  fibres,  a  lotion  of  which  is  made 
ufe  of  by  the  people  in  the  colonies  for  the  cure  of  | 
the  itch.     There  iffues  a  firong  mu&y   fmell  from 
this  herb,  Something  like  the  animal  of  the  fame  ] 
name  before  described,  and  on  that  account  it  is  fo  i 
termed. 

WAKE  ROBIN  is  an  herb  that  grows  in  fwampy 
lands  ;  its  root  refernbles  a  fmall  turnip,  and  if  tall-  I 
ed  will  greatly  inflame  the  tongue,  and  immediately 
convert  it  from  its  natural  fhape  into  a  round  hard 
fubftance  ;  in  which  ftate  it  will  continue  for  feme 
time,  and  during  this  no  other  part  ©f  the  mouth  I 
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will  be  affeaed.  But  when  dried,  it  lofes  its  aftrm- 
gent  quality,  and  becomes  beneficial  to  mankind,  for 
if  grated  into  cold  water,  and  taken  internally,  it  is 
very  good  for  all  ccmiplaints  of  the  bowels. 

WILD  INDIGO  is  an  herb  of  the  fame  fpecies 
as  that  from  whence  indigo  is  made  in  the  fouthern 
colonies.  It  grows  in  one  ftalk  to  the  height  of  five 
or  fix  inches  from  the  ground,  when  it  divides  into 
many  branches,  from  which  iffue  a  great  number  of 
fmall  hard  bluifh leaves  that  fpreadto  a  great  breadth, 
and  among  thefe  it  bears  a  "yellow  flower.  •,  the  juice 
of  it  has  a  very  difagreeable  fcent.  ... 

CAT  MINT  has  a  woody  root,  divided  into  fev- 
eral  branches,  and  it  fends  forth  a  ftalk  about  three 
feet  high  -,  the  leaves  are  like' tWe  of  the  nettle  or 
betony,  and  they  have  a  flrong  fmell  of  mint,  with 
a  biting  acrid  tafte  ;  the  flowers  grow  on  the  tops  of 
the  branches,  and  are  of  a  faint  purple  or  whitifli 
color,  It  is  called  cat  mint,  became  it:  is  faid  cats 
have  an  antipathy  to  it,  and  will  not  let  it  grow.  It 
has  nearly  the  virtue  of  common 'mint.* 

FLOWERS. 

Heart's  Eafe,  Lillies  red  and  yellow,  Pond  Lillies, 
Cowflips,  May  Flowers,  JefTamine,  Honeyiuckles, 
Rock  Honeyfuckles,  Rofes  red  and  white,  Wild  Hol- 
lyhock, Wild  Pinks,  Golden  Rod. 

I  fhali  not  enter  into  a  minute  defcriptipn  of  the 
flowers  above  recited,  but  only  juft  obferve,that  they 
much  refemble  thofe  of  the  fame  name  which  grow 
m  Europe,  and  are  as  beautiful  in  color,  and  as  per- 
feft  in  odor,  as  they  can  be  fuppofed  to  be  in  their 
wild,  uncultivated  ftate, 

*  For  an  account  of  Tobacco,  fee  a  treatife  I  have  publiflied  ok 
the  culture  of  that  plant. 

FARINACEOUS 
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FARINACEOUS  and   LEGUMINOUS 
ROOTS,  &c. 

Maize   or  Indian  Corn,  Wild  Rice,  Beans,  the 
Squafh,  &c. 

MAIZE  or  INDIAN  CORN  grows  from  fi/to 
ten  feet  high,  on  a  ftalk  full  of  joints,  which  is  ftifF 
and  folid,  and  when  green,  abounding  with  a  fweet 
juice.  The  leaves  are  like  thofe  of  the  reed,  about 
two  feet  in  length,  and  three  or  four  inches  broad. 
The  flowers  which  are  produced  at  fome  diftance 
from  the  fruit  on  the  fame  plant,  grow  like  the  ears 
of  oats,  and  are  fometimes  white,  yellow,  or  of  a  pur- 
ple color.  The  feeds  are  as  large  as  peafe,  and  like 
them  quite  naked  and  fmooth/but  of  a  roundifh 
furface,  rather  compreiTed.  One  fpike  generally 
confitts  c  -undred  grains,  which  are  plac- 

ed ciofeh  re  WS)  to^he  number  of  eight 

or  ten,  and  lometii  This  corn  is  very 

wholefome,  ealy  of  figeftior     and   yields  as  good 
toounfhmenl  as  After  the  Indians 

have  reduced  [  mn    ng  jt)  thev  make 

cakes  of  it,   and  bal  l0r    the  fire.     I  have 

alreadymentioned  thai       -  nati  ns  eat  it  in  cakes  . 
before  it  is  ripe,  in  which  {late  it  is  very  agreeable  to 
the  palate,  and  extremely  nutritive. 

WILD  RICE.  This  grain,  which  grows  in  the 
greateft  plenty  throughout  the  interior  parts  of 
North  America,  is  the  moft  valuable  of  all  the  fpon- 
taneous  produ&ions  of  that  country.  Exclufive  of 
its  utility  as  a  fupply  of  food  for  thofe  of  the  human 
fpecies,  who  inhabit  this  "part  of  the  continent,  and 
obtained  without  any  other  trouble  than  that  of  ga- 
thering it  in,  the  fweetnefs  and  nutritious  quality  of 
it  attracts  an  infinite  number  of  wild  fowl  of  every 
kind,  which  flock  from  diftant  climes,  to  enjoy  this 
rare  repaft  -7  and  by  it  become  inexpreffibly  fat  and 

delicious. 
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delicious.  In  future  periods  it  will  be  of  great  fer~ 
vice  to  the  infant  colonies,  as  it  will  afford  them  a 
prefent  fupport,  until  in  the  courfe  of  cultivation, 
other  fupplies  may  be  produced  ;  whereas  in  thofe 
realms  which  are  not  furnifhed  with  this  bounteous 
gift  of  nature,  even  if  the  climate  is  temperate  and 
the  foil  good,  the  firft  fettlers  are  often  expofed  to 
great  hardfhips  from  the  want  of  an  immediate  re- 
source for  necefTary  food.  This  ufefiil  grain  grows 
in  the  water  where  it  is  about  two  feet  deep,  and 
where  it  finds  a  rich,  muddy  foil.  The  ftalks  of  it, 
and  the  branches  or  ears  that  bear  the  feed,  refemblc 
oats  both  in  their  appearance  and  manner  of  growing. 
The  ftalks  are  full  of  joints,  and  rife  more  than  eight 
feet  above  the  water.  The  natives  gather  the  grain 
in  the  following  manner :  Nearly  about  the  time 
that  it  begins  to  turn  from  its  milky  flate  and  to  ripen, 
they  run  their  canoes  into  the  midft  of  it,  and  tying 
bunches  of  it  together,  juft  below  the  ears,  with  bark,, 
leave  it  in  this  fituation  three  or  four  weeks  longer* 
till  it  is  perfectly  ripe.  About  the  latter  end  of  Sep- 
tember they  return  to  the  river,  when  each  family 
having  its  feparate  allotment,  and  being  abje  to  dif- 
tinguifli  their  own  property  by  the  manner  off  attend- 
ing the  {heaves,  gather  in  the  portion  that  belongs 
to  them.  This  they  do  by  placing  their  canoes 
clofe  to  the  bunches  of  rice,  in  fnch  pofition  as  to 
receive  the  grain  when  it  falls,  and  then  beat  it 
out,  with  pieces  of  wood  formed  for  that  purpofe. 
Having  done  this,  they  dry  it  with  fmoke,  and  after- 
wards tread  or  rub  off  the  outride  hufkj  when  it  is 
fit  for  ufe  they  put  it  into  the  fkins  of  fawns,  or 
young  buffaloes,  taken  off  nearly  whole  for  this  pur- 
pofe, and  fewed  into  a  fort  of  fack,  wherein  they 
prefervs  it  till  the  return  of  their  harvett.  It  has 
been  the  fubjeft  of  much  fpeculation,  why  this  fpon- 
taneous  grain  is  not  found  in  any  other  regions  o£ 
America,  or  in  thofe  countries  fituated  in!  the  fams 
B  b.  parallels 
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parallels  of  latitude,  ..where  the  waters  are  as  apparent- 
ly adapted  for  its  growth  as  in  the  climate  I  treat  of.. 
As  for  initance,  none  of  the  countries  that  He  to  the* 
fouth  and.eaft  of  the  great  lakes,  even  from  the  pro- 
vinces .north  of  the  CaH)linas,tothe  extremities  of  La- 
brador, produce  any  of  this  grain.      It  is  true  I 
-found  great  quantities  of  it  in  the  watered  lands  near 
Detroit,  between  Lake  Huron  and  Lake  Erie,  but 
on  inquiry  I  learned  that  it  never  arrived  nearer  to 
maturity  than  juft  to  bloflbm  $  after  which  it  appear- 
ed  blighted,  and  died  away.     This  convinces  me  that 
the  north-weft  wind,  as  I  have  before  hinted,  is  much 
|  more  powerful  in  thefe   than  in  the  interior  parts; 
and  that  it  is  more  inimical  to  the  fruits  of  the  earth, 
Jjifter  it  has  pafTed  over  the  lakes,  and  become  united 
with  the  wind  which  joins  it  from  the  frozen  regi- 
ons of  the  north,  than  it  is  further  to  the  weftward. 
BEANS.     Thefc  are  nearly  of  the  fame  fhape  as 
the  European  beans,  but  are  not  much  larger  than 
thefmallefV  fize  of  them.      They  are  boiled  by  the 
Indians,  and  eaten  chiefly  with  bear's  flefh. 

The  SQUASH.  They  have  alfo  fevdral  fpecies 
of  the  MELON  or  PUMPKIN,  which  by  Tome  are 
called  fqua&es,  and  which  ferve  many  nations  part- 
ly as  a  fubftitute  for  bread.  Of  thefe  there  is  the 
round,  the  crane-neck,  the  fmail  flat,  and  thedarge 
oblong  fqiiafh.  The  fmalkr  forts  being  boiled,  are 
oaten  during  the  fummer  as  vegetables  \  and  are  all 
of  a  pleafing  flavor.  The  crane-neck,  which  great- 
ly excels  all  the  others,  are  ufually  hung  up  for  a 
winter's  ftore,  and  in  this  manner  might  be  preferr- 
ed for  feveral  months. 
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X  HE  countries  that  lie  between  the  great 
fokes  and  River  Miffifippi,  and  from  thence  fouth-.. 
ward  to  Weft  Florida,  although  in  .the  midft  of  a 
large  continent,  amd  at  a  great  diflance  from  the  fea, 
are  fo  fituated,  that  a  communication  between  thera 
and  other  realms  might  conveniently  be  opened  ;  by 
which  means  thofe  empires  or  colonies  that  may 
hereafter  be  founded  or  planted  therein,  will  be  ren- 
dered commercial  ones.  The  great  River  Miffifip- 
pi, which  runs  through  the  whole  of  them,  will  ena- 
ble their  inhabitants  tceftablifh  an  interccurfe  with 
foreign  climes,  equally  as  well  as  the  Euphrates,  the 
Nile,  the  Danube,  or  the  Wolga  do  thofe  people 
which  dwell  on  their  banks,  and  who  have  no  other 
convenience  for  exporting  the  produce  of  their  own 
country,  or  for  importing  thofe  of  others,  than  boats 
and  veiTds  of  light  burden  :  notwithstanding  which, 
they  have  become  powerful  and  opulent  fiates. 

The  Miffifippi*  as  I  have  before  obferved,  runs 
from  north  to  fouth,  and  paiTes  through  the  moil 
fertile  and  temperate  part  of  North- America,  ex- 
cluding only  the  extremities  of  it,  which  verge  both 
on  the  torrid  and  frigid  zones,  Thus  favorably  fitu- 
ated,  when  once  its  banks  are  coveted  with  inhabi- 
tants, they  need  not  long  be  at  a  lofs  for  means  to 
eftablifh  an  extenfive  and  profitable  commerce. 
The.y  will  find  the  country  towards  the  fouth  almoft 
Spontaneously  producing  fiik,  cotton,  indigo, .  and  tp- 
feacco  y  and  the  more  northern  parts,  wine,  oil,  beef, 
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tallow,  fkins,  buffalo. wool,  and  furs ;  with  lead,  dop^ 
per,  iron,  coals,  lumber,  corn,  rice,  and  fruits,  be- 
fides  earth  and  barks  for  dying. 

Thefe  articles,  with  which  it  abounds  even  to  pro- 
fusion, may  be  tranfported  to  the  ocean  through  this 
nver  without  greater  difficulty  than  that  which  at- 
tends the  conveyance  of  merchandize  down  fome  of 
thole  I  have  juft  mentioned.  It  is  true  that  the 
Miffifippi  being  the  boundary  between  the  Englifh 
and  Spanifh  fettlements,  and  the  Spaniards  in  pof- 
feffion  of  the  mov;h  of  it,  they  may  obftru£  the  paf- 
iage  of  it  and  greatly  dishearten  thofe  who  make  the 
firft  attempts  \  yet  when  the  advantages  that  will 
certainly  arife  to  fettlers,  are  known,  multitudes  of 
adventures,  allured  by  the  profpecl  of  fuch  abun- 
dant riches,  will  flock  to  it,  and  efbbllfh  themfelves, 
though  at  the  expence  of  rivers  of  blood. 

But  mould  the  nation  that  happens  to  be  in  pof- 
feffion  of  New-Orleans  prove  unfriendly  to  the  inter- 
nal fettlers,  they  may  find  a  way  into  the  Gulf  of 
Mexico,  by  the  river  Iberville,  which  empties  itfelf 
from  the  Miffifippi,  after  paffing.  through  Lake  Mau- 
repas,  into  Lake  Ponchartrain,  which  has  a  commu- 
nication with  the  fea  within  the  borders  of  Weft 
Florida.  ^  The  River  Iberville  branches  off  from  the 
Miffifippi-  about  eighty  miles  above  New  Grteans, 
and  though  it  is  at  prefent  choaked  up  in  fome  parts* 
if  might- at  an  in  eon  fid  era  ble  expense  be  made  navi- 
gable, fo  as  to  anfwer  all  the  purpofes  propofed. 

Although  the  Englifh  have  acquired  fihce  the  laft 
peace  a  more  extenfive  knowledge  of  the  interior 
parts  than  were  ever  obtained  before,  even  by  the 
French,  yet  m*ny  of  their  productions  ftill  remain' 
unknown.  And  though  I  was  not  deficient  either  in 
affidu.ity  or  attention  during  the  fliort  time  I  remain- 
ed in  them,  yet  I  mmi  acknowledge  that  the  intelli- 
gence I  gained  was  not  fo  perfect  as  I  could  wi*V 
andthat.it  require  further  refeaehes  to  make  the 
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world  thoroughly  acquainted  with  the  real  value  of 
thefe  long  hidden  realms. 

The  tjarts  of  the  Miffifippi  of  which  no  furvey  has^ 
hitherto'  been  taken,  amount  to  upwards  of  eight 
hundred  miles,  following  the  courfe  of*  the  itream, 
..that  is,  from  the  Illinois  to  the  Ouifconfin  Rivers. 
Plans  of  fuch  as  reach  from  the  former  to  th*  Gulf 
of  Mexico,  have  been  delineated  by  fever al/ hands 
and  I  have  the  pleafure  to  find  that  an  aftual  furvey 
of  the  intermediate  parts  of  the  Miffifippi,  between 
the  Illinois  River  and  the  fea,  which  the  Ohio,  Che- 
rokee, and  Ouabache  Rivers,  taken  on  the  fpot  by  a 
very  ingenious  Gentleman,*  is  now  published.  I1 
flatter  myfelf  that  the  obfervations  therein  contained, 
which  have  been  made  by  one  whofe  knowledge  of 
the  parts  therein  defcribed  was  acquired  by  a  perian- 
al inveftigation,  aided  by  a  folid  judgement,  will 
confirm^  the,  remarks  I  have  made,  and  promote  the 
plan  I  am  here  recommending. 

I  fhalkalfo  here  give  a  concife  defcription  of  tech, 
beginning,  according  to  the  rule  of  geographers*  with 
that  which  lies  moil  to  the  north. 

It  is  however  neceflary  to  obferve,  that  before  thefe 
fettlements  can  be  eitahlifhed,  grants  muft  be  pro- 
cured in  the  manner  cuflomary  on  fuch  occafions9. 
and  the  lands  be  purchafed  of  thofe  who  have  ac- 
quired a  right  to  them  by  a  long  pofTeflion ;  but  no 
greater  difficulty  will  attend  the  completion  of  this 
point,  than  the  original  founders  of  every  colony  on 
the  continent- met  with  to  obftruc\  their  intentions; 
and  the  number  of  Indians  who  inhabit  thefe  tracts 
being  greatly  inadequate  to  their  extent,  it  is  not  to 
be  doubted,  but  they  will  readily  give  up  for  a  rea- 
sonable confederation,  territories  that  are  of  little  ufe 
to  them  •,  or  remove  for  the  accommodation  of  their 

*  Thomas  Hutching*,  Efq.  Captain  in  hU  Majefly's  6cth,  or 
Hojal  American  Regiment  of  Foot. 
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new  neighbours,  to  lands  at  a  greater  diftance  from 
the  Miffifippi,  the  navigation  of  which  is  not  effen- 
tial  to  the  welfare  of  their  communities. 

No.  I. •The  country  within  thefe  lines,  from  Ste 
fituation,  is  colder  than  any  of  the  others  ;  yet  I  am 
convinced  that  the  air  is  much  more  temperate  than 
in  thofe  provinces  that  lie  in  the  fame  degree  of  lati- 
tude to  the  ea  i  of  it.  The  foil  is  excellent,  and 
there  is  a  great  deal  of  land  that  is  free  from  woods 
in  the  parts  adjoining  to  the  Miffifippi ;  whilft  bn  the 
contrary  the  north  eaflern  borders  of  it  are  well 
wooded.  Towards  the  heads  of  the  River  St.  Croix* 
rice  grows  in  great  plenty,  and  there  is  abundance 
of  copper.  Though  the  falls  of  Saint  Anthony  are 
situated  at  the  fouth-eaft  corner  of  this  divifion,  yet 
that  impediment  will  not  totally  obftrua  the  naviga- 
tion, as  the  River  St.  Croix,  which  runs  through  a 
great  part  of  the  fouthern  fide  of  it,  enters  the  Miffi- 
fippi juft  below  the  Falls,  and  flows  with  fo  gentle  a 
current,  that  it  affords  a  convenient  navigation  for 
boats.  This  tracl:  is  about  one  hundred  miles  from 
north-weft  to  fouth-eaft,  and  one  hundred  and  twen- 
ty miles  from  north-eaft  to  fouth-weft. 

No.  II.    This  traa,  as  I  have  already  defcribed 
it  in  my  Journal,  exceeds  the  higheft  encomiums  I 
can  give  it  5  notwithftanding  which  it  is  entirely  un- 
inhabited, and  the  profufion  of  bleffings  that  nature- 
lias  mowered  on  this  heavenly  fpot,  return  unenjoy- 
cd  to  the  lap  from  whence  they  fprang.     Lake  Pe- 
pin, as  I  have  termed  it  after  the  French,  lies  within 
thele  bounds ;  but  the  lake  to  which  that  name  pro- 
perly belongs  is  a  little  above  the  River  St!  Croix  5, 
however,  as  all  the  traders  call  the  lower  lake  by  that 
■name,  I  have  fo  denominated  it,  contrary  to  the  in- 
formation I  received  from  the  Indians.     This  colony 
lying  in  unequal  angles*  the  dimenfions  of  it  cannot 
be  exa&ly  given,  but  it  appears  to  be  on  an  average 
about  one  hundred  and  ten  miles  long,  and  eight? 
Dread*  *    NoIil  * 
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No.  III.  The  greateft  part  of  this  divifion  is  fitu 
ated  on  the  River  Ouifconfin,  which  is  navigable  for 
boats  about  one  hundred  and  eighty  miles,  till  it 
reaches  the  carrying  place  that  divides  it  from  the 
Fox  River.  The  land  which  is  contained  within  its 
limits,  is  in  fome  parts  mountainous,  and  in  the  o- 
ther  confiils  of  fertile  meadows  and  fine  pafturage. 
It  is  furnifhed  alfo  with  a  great  deal  of  good  timber, 
and,  as  is  generally  the  cafe  on  the  banks  of  the  Mif- 
fifippi  and  its  branches,  has  much  fine,  open,  clear 
land,  proper  for  cultivation.  To  thefe  are  added  art 
inexhauftible  fund  of  riches,  in  a  number  of  lead 
mines  which  lie  at  a  little  diilance  from  the  Ouif- 
confin towards  the  fouth,  and  appear  to  be  uncom^ 
monly  full  of  ore.  Although  the  Saukies  and  Otta- 
gaumies  inhabit  a  part  of  this  tracl,  the  whole  of  the 
lands  under  their  cultivation  does  not  exceed  three 
hundred  acres.  It  is  in  length  from  eafl  to  weft  a- 
bout  one  hundred  and  fifty  miles,  and  about  eighty 
from  north  to  fouth. 

No.  IV.  This  colony  confifts  of  lands  of  various 
denominations,  fome  of  which  are  very  good,  and  0« 
thers  very  bad.  The  beft  is  fituated  on  the  borders 
of  the  Green  Bay  and  the  Fox  River,  where  there 
are  innumerable  acres  covered  with  fine  grafs,  moffc 
part  of  which  grows  to  an  aftonifhing  height.  This* 
river  will  afford  a  good  navigation  for  boats  through- 
out the  whole  of  its  courfe,  which  is  about  one  hun- 
dred and  eighty  miles,  except  between  the  Winne- 
bago Lake,  and  the  Green  Bay  ;  where  there  are  fe** 
veral  carrying-places  in  the  fpace  of  thirty  miles* 
The  Fox  River  is  rendered  remarkable  by  the  abun- 
dance of  rice  that  grows  on  its  fhores,  and  the  al-* 
mod  infinite  numbers  of  wild  fowl  that  frequent  its 
banks.  The  land  which  lies  near  it  appears  to  be 
very  fertile,  and  promifes  to  produce  a  fufficient  fup-- 
ply  of  all  the  necefiaries  of  life  for  any  number  of 
inhabitants,     A  communication  might  be  opened  by 
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tfrofe  who  fiiall  fettle  here,  either  through  the  Green 
Bay,  Lake  Michigan,  Lake  Huron,  Lake  Erie,  an£ 
Lake  Ontario  with  Canada,  or  by  way  of  the  Ouifc 
confin  into  the  Miffifippi.  This  divifion  is  about  on6 
hundred  and  fixty  miles  long  from  north  to  foutfc, 
and  one  hundred  and  forty  broad. 

No.  V.  This  is  an  excellent  traft  of  land,  and, 
confidering  its  interior  fituation,  has  greater  advan- 
tages than  could  be  expected ;  for  having  the  Miffi- 
fippi on  its  weftern  borders,  and  the  Illinois  on  its 
fouth-eaft,  it  has  as  free  a  navigation  as  mod  of  the 
others.  ^  The.  northern  parts  of  it  are  fomewhat 
mountainous,  but  it  contains  a  great  deal  of  clear 
land,  the  foil  of  which  is  excellent,  with  many  fine 
fertile  meadows,  and  not  a  few  rich  mines.  It  is  up- 
wards of  two  hundred  miles  from  north  to  fouth 
and  one  hundred  and  fifty  from  eaft  to  weft* 

No.  VL  This  colony  being  iltuated  upon  thd 
heads  of  the  Rivers- Illinois  and  Ouabache,  the  former 
of  which  empties  itfelf  immediately  into  the  Miffi- 
fippi, and  the  latter  into  the  fame  river  bv  means  of 
the  Ohio,  will  readily  find  a  communication  with 
the  fea  through  thefe.  Having  alfo  the  River  Mia- 
mis  paffing  through  it,  which  runs  into  Lake  Erie, 
an  intercourfe  might ■  be  eftablifhed  with  Canada  alfo 
by  way  of  the  lakes,  as  before  pointed  out.  It  con- 
tains a  great  deal  of  rich  fertile  land,  and  though 
more  inland  than  any  of  the  others,  will  be  as  valu- 
able an  acquifition  as  the  beft  of  them.  From  north 
to  fouth  it  is  about  one  hundred  and  fixty  miles,  from 
eaft  to  weft  one  hundred  and  eighty.    v  \ 

No.  VII..  This  divifion  is  not  inferior  to  any  of 
the  foregqlng.  Its  northern -borders  lying  adjacent 
to  the  Illinois  river,  and  its  weftern  to  the  Miffifippi, . 
the  fituation  of  it  for  eftabiifhing  a  commercial  inter! 
courfe  with  foreign  nations  is  very  commodious.  It 
abounds  with  all  the  neceflaries  of  life,  and  is  about 
one-  hundred  and  fifty  miles  from  north  to  fouth,  and 
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fixty  miles  from  eaft  to  weft  ;  but  the  confines  of  it 
being  more  irregular  than  the  others,  I  cannot  exact- 
ly afcertain  the  dimenfions  of  it. 

No.  VIII.  This  colony  having  the  River  Ouaba- 
che  running  through  the  centre  of  it,  and  the  Ohio 
for  its  fouthern  boundary,  will  enjoy  the  advantages 
of  a  free  navigation.  It  extends  about  one  hundred 
and  forty  miles  from  north  to  fouth,  and  one  hundred 
and  thirty  from  eaft  to  weft. 

No.  IX.  X.  and  XL  being  timilar  in  fituation,  and 
furnifhed  with  nearly  the  lame  conveniences  as  all 
the  others,  I  fhall  only  give  their  dimenfions.  No. 
IX.  is  about  eighty  miles  each  way,  but  not  exa&ly 
fquare.  No.  X.  is  nearly  in  the  fame  form,  and  a- 
bout  the  fame  extent.  No.  XT.  is  much  larger,  be- 
ing at  leaft  one  hundred  and  fifty  miles  from  north 
to  fouth,  and  one  hundred  and  forty  from  eaft  to 
weft,  as  nearly  as  from  its  irregularity  it  is  poffible  to 
calculate.  - 

After  the  description  of  this  delightful  country  I 
have  already  given,  I  need  not  repeat  that  all  the? 
fpots  I  have  thus  pointed  out  as  proper  for  coloriiza^ 
tion,  abound  not  only  with  the  neceffaries  of  life,  be-  * 
ing  well  ftofed  with  rice,  deer,  buffaloes,  bears,  &c^ 
but  produce  in  equal  abundance,  fuch  as  maybe  term- 
ed luxuries,  or  at  leaft  thole  articles  of  commerce 
before  recited  which  the  inhabitants  of  it  will  have 
an  opportunity  of  exchanging  for  the  needful  produc- 
tions of  other  countries. 

The  difcovery  of  a  north-weft  pafTage  to  India  has 
been  the  fubjecl;  of  innumerable  difquintions.  Ma- 
ny efforts  like  wife  have  been  made  by  way  of  Hud- 
fon's  Bay,  to  penetrate  into  the  Pacific  Ocean,  though 
without  fuccefs.  I  fhall  not  therefore  trouble  my- 
felf  to  enumerate  the  advantages  that  would  refult 
from  this  much-wifhed  for  difcovery,  its  utility  being 
already  too  well  known  to  the  commercial  world  to 
need  any  elucidation  ;  I  fhall  only  confine  rnyfelf  J© 
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the  methods  that  appear  moll  probable  to  enfure  fuc- 
cefs  to  future  adventurers."  "yureiuc- 

The  many  attempts  fcfcat  have  hitherto  been  made 
for  this  purpofe,  but  which  have  all  been  rendered 
abortive  feem  to  have  turned  the  fpirit  of  makS 
Jfeml  releaches ;  into  another  channelf  and  tW  mol 

eabk     bS,°nC  h3S  alm°ft  been  &**P  as  i*» 
"       \  but'  ,1H  m/  °Pinio">  their  Allure  rather  pro- 
aeds  from  them  being  begun  at  an  improper  place, 
than  from  their  impraaicability.  P       ' 

_  All  navigators  that  have  hitherto  gone  in  fearch  of 
this  paffage,  have  firft  entered  Hudfon' Bavfthe 
consequence  of  which  has  been,  that  havingfpent 
the  feafon  during  which  only  thofe  feas  are  naE 
ble,  in  exploring  many  of  the  numerous  inlets  lying 
therein     and  this  without  difcovering  any  opening 

d  bil  f3'  f  aP?ua-Cfl  °f  Winter' th^  have LfteS 
t  of  J0"  feKr°f,bem^  fr0zen  «P>  and  confequent- 
ly  of  being  obhged  to  continue  till  the  return  of 
iummer  m  thofe  bleak  and  dreary  realms.  Even  fuch 
as  have  perceived  the  coafts  to  enfold  themfelves, 
and  who  have  of  courfe  entertained  hopes  of  foc- 
ceeding,  have  been  deterred  from  profecuting  their 
voyage,  left  the  winter  fhouldVfet  in  before  they  could 
reach  a  more  temperate  climate. 

Thefe  apprehenfions  have  difcouraged  the  boldeft 
adventurers  from  completing  the  expeditions  in 
which  they  have  engaged,  and  fruftratecf  every  at- 
tempt. But  as  ,t  has  been  di&overed  by  fuch  as  have 
failed  into  the  northern  parts  of  the  Pacific  Ocean, 
that  there  are  many  inlets  which  verge  towards  Hud- 

tlt>uY'  ".f  "0t  ?  be  d0ubted  but  that  a  Pa%e 
m.ghtte  made  out  from  that  quarter,  if  it  be  Lit 
tor  at  a  proper  feafon.-  And  Ihould  thefe  expecfo- 
ions  be  difappointed,  the  explorers  would  not  be  in: 
tne  lame  hazardous  fituation  with  thofe  who  fet  cut 
from  Hudfun's  Bay,  for  they  will  always  be  Aire  of  a 
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fafe  retreat,  through  an  open  feci,  to  warmer  regions, 
even  after  repeated  difuppointments.  And  this  con- 
fidence will  enable  them  to  proceed  with  greater  re- 
folution,  and  probably  be  the  means  of  effecting 
what  too  much  circurnfpection  or  timidity  has  pre- 
vented. 

Thefe  reafons  for  altering  tke  plan  of  inquiry  af- 
ter this  convenient  paflage,  carry  with  them  fuch_ 
conviction,  that  in  the  year  1774,  Richard  Whit- 
worth,  Efq.  member  of  Parliament  for  Stafford^  a  gen- 
tleman of  an  extenfive  knowledge  in  geography,  of 
an,  active  enterprifrng  difpofition,  and  whofe  benevo- 
lent mi.  id  is  ever  ready  to  promote  the  happinefs  of 
individuals,  or  the  welfare  of  the  public,  from  the  re« 
prefentations  made  to  him  of  the  expediency  of  it  by 
myfelf  and  others,  intended  to  travel  acrofs  the  con- 
tinent of  America,  that  he  migfit  attempt  to  carry  a 
fcheme  of  this  kind  into  execution. 

He  defigned  to  have  purfued  nearly  the  fame  route 
that  I  did  v  and  after  having  built  a  fort  at  Lake  Pe- 
pin, to  have  proceeded  "up  the  River  St.  Pierre,  and 
from  thence  up  a  branch  of  the  River  Mefforie,  till 
having  discovered  the  fource  of  the  Oregan  or  River 
of  the  Weft,  on  the  other  fide  the  fummit  of  the 
lands  that  divide  the  waters  which  run  into  the  Gulph 
of  Mexico  from  thofe  that  fall  into  the  Pacific  Ocean, 
he  would  have  failed  down  that  river  to  the  place 
where  it  is  faid  to  empty  itfelf  near  the  Straits  of 
Annian. 

Having  there  eftabliihed  another  fettlement  on 
fome  fpot  that  appeared  belt  calculated  for  the  fup- 
port  of  his  people,  in  the  neighbourhood  of  fome  of 
the  inlets  which  tend  towards  the  north-eaft,  he 
would  from  thence  have  begun  his  refearches.  This 
gentleman  was  to  have  been  attended  in  the  expedi- 
tion by  Colonel  Rogers,  myfelf,  zn&  others,  and  to 
have  taken  out  with  him  a  fufficient  number  of  arti- 
ficers and  mariners  for  building  the  forts  and  veffel^ 
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neceflary  on  the  occafion,  ana  for  navigating  the 
latter;  mall,  not  lefs  than  fifty  or  Cxty  men  The 
grants  and  other  requifites  for  this  purpofe  were  even 
nearly  compleated,  when  the  prefent  troubles  in  A- 
menca  began,  which  put  a  flop  to  an  enterprife  that 
pronnfed  to  be  of  inconceivable  advantage  to  the 
xSntilh  dominions.  p  ' 
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